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PREPACE. 


At the beginning of the year 1919 1 subni itted 
a printed thesis entitled “Corporate Life in 
Ancient India ” for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Calcutta Uiuversity. AVhen 
the thesis was approved, al)Out tliret' liundred 
copies Avhich still remained with me were 
otl’ered for sale. This is the short history of 
the first edition of this work. 

The favourable reception bv the public and 
the encouraging reviews and Iett(‘rs of leanu'd 
scholars have induced me to bring out a revised 
edition of the book. In doing so, J had m'ce- 
ssarily to make some additions and alterations, 
but these have not modi lied the general scope 
and ^lan of the work. I maxi only s])ecilically 
mention the additional data from South Indian 
inscriptions which have been utilised in Chaptin's 
I and II, and the re-arrangement of the last 
part of the Second Chapter dcaaling with village 
institutions of Southern India. I have, besi^les, 
added English translation of the more important 
German and Sanskrit passages in the text. 

I shall fail in my duty if I omit to express 
my obligations to the late lamented scholar 
Dr. V. A. Smith, Mr. P. E. Pargiter, Dr. A*. B. 
Keith,. Dr. E. W. Hopkins and Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
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for their favourable views about thp book, and 
suggestions for its improvement, expressed in 
private communications as well as through the 
medium of public press. 

Above all, I wish to record my deep obliga¬ 
tions to 8ir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Guardian 
Angel of the Calcutta University. To him 
I owe the leisure and opportunity that enabled 
me to carry on researches in the field of ancient 
Indian History, and I am fortunate in securing 
his permission to associate tlie first product of 
ray lahour with his hallowed name. 

In conclusion I take tins o]>portunity of 
thanking Professors 1). It. Hliaiidarkar, ]\l.A., 
Radhagovinda Basak, jM..V., Jtamaprasad 
Chanda, B.A., and Ur. I. J. S. 'I'.uapoiewalla, 
It.A., Ph.l)., for the occasional lielp they haA'e 
rendered me as noted in the t(‘\'t, and also Air. 
Surendranath Kumar, Superintendent, Bedding 
Boom of the Imperial Uiluary, for his kind help 
in supplying me with books and maga'^ines which 
I required for this work. 


Calcutta, ) 

[ B. C. AIAJUMDAB. 

The 28th August, 1920. } 
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•Corporate Life in Ancient India 

INTRODICTIOX 

T1h> s])irit of oo-oporatioji has conirihiitod 
jnnro than anythin;;’ <'lso to llto prosonf liighly 
dovelopetl sta"o of civilisation. Tlin u:i;;antic ex¬ 
periments in popular government anti the hugt? 
economic organis.athms .spreading over the Avhole 
Avorld, such tis we see lo-day all around us, havt; 
made the modern age what it is. The corporate 
activity to which they ttwe their origin and the 
present high level of success, may therefore be 
justly looked upon as the (Mstinctive clement in 
the culture of the day. It is rightly helieved 
that no nation that lacks in this essential ele¬ 
ment of culture can hope to keep pace with the 
progress of the world. 

In consideration of this high importance of 
corporate life to a nation, I need scarcely offer 
any apology for the subject matter 1 have chosen. 
India at present is very backward fn this parti¬ 
cular aspect of culture, hut.the following page.s 
are intended to show that things were quite 
different* in the past. The spirjt of co-operation 
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Wiis a inai'k'od featun? in almost all fields of 
activity in ancicnit India and was manifest in 
social and religions as A\ell as in political and 
economic life. ^I'lic well-known ‘ .lati ’ (castp) 
and the Saiiigha (the commnnity of the Buddhist 
monks) ar(! the most notable products of ibis 
spirit in the first two spheia's of lir(\ 'I'hc same 
spirit, however, played an eqirally important 
part in the remaining ones, and its effect may 
he seen typified in (lana (political corporation) 
and SiNMii (guild). 

Besides throwing light upon the corporate 
activities in public life in .aneient India, the 
following study is also calculated to broaden our 
views in another respect. The account of jthe 
irmarkahle achievements in various spheres of 
life will enable us to take a true perspective 
view of the activities of the people in ancient 
India. It will estahlish beyond doubt that*reli¬ 
gion did not engross the whole or even an undue 
proportioji of the public attention and that the 
corporate activity manifested in this connection 
Avas by no means an isolated factor, but mereh'^ 
one aspect of tliat spirit which pervaded all 
other splieres of action. 

So far as I am aware, tJie subject as a whole 
lias not been hitherto treated bv any writer. 
Separate topics like ‘.Saiiigha’ and ‘Gana’ have 
iio‘ doubt been dealt Avith by scholars, but 
tJieir mutnarrelatipn, from the point o( .view^ I 
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have indicated above, has wholly escaped them. 
Very little has, however, been done even with 
respect .to these isolated subjects. A brief, 
though valuable, account of (he ancient ‘ Frenis ’ 
has been given by Hopkins in his latest book 
‘ h^dia, Old and Xetc,’ but a detailed historical 
account of the institution has been attempted, 
probably for the first time, in the following 
pages. So far as I know, the other forms of 
corporate activity in economic life described in 
Chapter I have not been dealt with by any 
.scholar. In regard to Chapter II, I liaA'c availed 
myself of incidental notices of difi’erent items 
of information to which full reference has been 
giyen in the footnotes. The systematic treat¬ 
ment of the subject, and specially the study of the 
village institutions in southern India, is, however, 
entirely new and original. A general view of 
.the •nou-mouarcbical states, w hich forms the 
subject matter of the third chapter, has been 
furnished by Mr. llhys Davids and 3Ir. K. P. 
Jayasw'al and I have freely acknow ledged my 
indebtedness to them in the footnotes. Put I 
have attempted to furnish an historical account 
of the rise and development of these institutions 
from the earliest to the latest period. 

The characteristics of the Ikulclhist church 
organisation have been »noticed by several 
scholars, specially Olden berg. Put a detailed 
account* of this institution with .special reference 
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to its corporate character, and a getieral view 
of the religions corporations of ancient India, 
such as has hecn atlein])ted in Cliapteu IV, is 
not to he found in any other work. Much Ims 
been wril ten ahout the origin of tlie caste system, 
and various theories, too minierous to mention, 
have l)een propounded on tlie subject; hut the 
study of tlie ‘caste ’ as a social corporation, and 
an historical account of the rise, growth and 
development of tin' institution, from this point 
of vimv, is attenipted for the first time in Chap¬ 
ter V of this work. I have derived considerable 
help from the collections of original texts on 
the subject contained in A"ol. X of AVeber’s 
hnJische Studien {CoUectunea nher die Kast-cn- 
rei'lidltnisse iit den HrUhnuinn nud .V«/rc), Senart’s 
illuminating article ‘ Les Ctfsfen Dnn^ L'inde’ 
and the two German reviews on the latter work 
by Jolly and Oldcnbcrg in Z. 1). Al. G., A^ol^. 50 
and 51. Aty indebtedness is, however, confined 
merely to the data they supplied on the subject, 
for my conclusions are differem, and the treat¬ 
ment of the subject, as already indicated above, 
is entirely new. I have similarly used Pick’s 
work •• Die Soriale Gtiedrriuir) Int Xordustlivhen 
Indien Zn Bnddha'n ZeiT' as a source of in for- 
mation for the Buddhist period, hut I have also 
gathered fresh datfi, and the collection of 
Buddhist texts on tlie subject of ‘caste,’ included 
in the last chapter, may claim to be the most 
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comprelieiiibive of its Ivind. i\ly theory of the 
origin of Brahman caste may appear to Ije 
singular, in some respects and although I do not 
cl/iim that it can he said to he a conclusive one, 
it appears to me to he the best, with regard to 
the.evidence at present at our dispos:il. The 
acceptance or I’cjection of the theory does not, 
however, affect the general dcnelopmeut of the 
subject, which is the more important point at 
issue, I have refrained from all discussions on 
the merits or defects of the caste system, as 
that would have involved me in one of the most 
controversial questions of the day which I have, 
as a rule, tried to avoid as far as possible. There 
cau he hardly' any doubt that the caste organisa¬ 
tion assured the advantages of corporate life to its 
members, although it may he difficult to support 
the system as it exists at present. T have not 
oEfeised any suggestions for its modilication as 
I have avoided, on principle, all philosophical 
disc^uisitions throughout this work. It has been 
my aim rather to simply present the facts in a 
connected manner, with a view to illustrate, 
as far as possible, the gradual development of 
the various institutions from the earliest to the 
latest period. In iloiug so, I have always indi¬ 
cated the sources of mv' information in order 
that my conclusions may he tested \\ ith referenda 
to the original authorities on which they are 
based.. * 
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A fe)v words must be said rcgardiwg the dates 
of the various literary authorities which have 
supplied the materuils for this work., I have 
avoided all discussions about it in the bcdv of 
the book, as that would Iiavc disturbed the 
harmony, of the subject matter dealt ther^jin. 
As will be noticed, I have principally relied 
upon two classes of works, Brahmanical and 
Buddhist. The principal Brahmanical texts, 
l)esides the Satiihitas and the Brahmanas, are 
the Dharma-sutras and the Dharma-sastras. I\o 
specific dates can be proposed for the former 
which command general acceptance, but they 
may be roughly placed in the second millenium 
before the Christian era. As regards the relatjve 
chronology of the latter 1 have been guided 
entirely by the latest pronouncements of .!. Jolly 
in his famous work ' Reahf mul SUlc.’’ His 
ideas on the subject may be siunmed uj) in* the 
following tabular form :— 


Texts ari.'inmul 
in unk-r uf antiquil v 

r 

i 1 . Ciafit:iiii:i 
■{ 'J, Baudli.'ivan.i 
I ik ApastHiiika 
I A VAbislftha 

( 5. Maiiu Sill l it i 

I (>. \ is’itui Sill fit i 

I 7 alk v;i 

I NHi’iula 
j 9 . Itrihuspati • 


I’lubabic (late 


bth ur Oth ft'iilurv, B. C. 
Itli iT oth vTiiturv. i». C. 


\ol laUT than lliid or 
drd c-entury A. U. 

\ot eai lit r than i^rd cen¬ 
tury’ A. L). 
llh ff'iiturv A. Ik 
.MKd A. i). 

(k li ur Till cent un . A . D. 


licfei till L‘ tu 

ketht und Sittc.” 

1’a^.rcs b-l) 
l’a;::o 4 
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This cliBonological scheme has gained general 
acceptance ' and has been adopted in the present 
work with only a little moditication about the 
dfite of Mann Smriti, the composition of which 
I hcW^e placed, on the authority of Bi'ihler, 
between 2nd century B. C. and 2nd. century 

A. D. (S. B. E., Vol. XXV, p. cxvii). 

Of the other Brahmanical texts, the Bfihad- 
Aratiyak-opauishad has been placed before (500 

B. C.,- and Arlhosrtaha has been referred by 
competent critics to tin; time of Chandragupta 
Maurya'* (e. 320 B. C.). The kernel of the 
7tamai/((iia was composed before 500 B. C. al¬ 
though the more recent portions were not pro¬ 
bably added till the second century B. C. and 
later,‘ while Mahabhamla, very much in its 
present form, existed at about 350 A. D/ As 
regards the date of Panini I accept the views 
of Dt*. Bhandarkar who places him in the 7th 

* Mr. K. V. Juyaswal has propounded an altogether different 
sclienie, in course of liis Tag.*ie Law Lectures. TIjus he places the 
texts of Gautama, Baudhiiyana and V'lXsishtha, as wo have them at 
present, respectively at 350 B C., 200 B. C., and 100 B. C., referring 
their first forms to about 500 B. C. Tlte lectures arc not yet published 
and I have not as yet had any opportunity of examining the grotinds 
of his theory in detail. 

■ Maodonell—History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 

^ See Jolly’s article in Z. D. M. G., Vol. 07, pp. 49-00 ; specially rf. 
pp. 95-96. ^ 

* Macdonoll (op. cit.)^ p. 309. 

“ Ibid, p.^287. Bffhler places it between 300-50^ -A, D. (BUhler and 
Kriste, cootrib. to the Hist, of the Mahb ) • 
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ccnturv B. C.‘ Of the Buddhist the Jatako 

% 

stories have l)een laid most under contribution. 
The allusions which they contain to poljtical and 
social conditions have 1)een referred by bick^to 
the time of Buddha aud l)y Ilhys Davids^ even 
au anterior p(u*iod.‘“ On the authority of 
tlicse tuo scholai’s, I have assumed /th and 
bill cemtury lb C. to l)e the period rejwesented 
))y JahHidH. I'he canonical Buddhist Texts like 
th(‘ I'itKnfd and the Snlfd Ptlukas, have been 
i*ef(U‘r(Hl ])V tJldenberi^ and Bhys Davids to about 
dth eenlury Jb C.” f liav(^ not thouglit it 
necessary to r(^]>roduce the arguments by which 
these different opinions are sustained but have 
merely adopted the conclusions, wliich, 1 ))elieve, 
command general acceptance/ 


‘ Boinl).'iy (J.Mzotoor (1890), VoL T, Cart 11, j). 141. 

^ Fick, pp. vi-vii; Ilialdhi-st India, p. Ii07. 

^ S, 11. F., Vol,, XIII, ]). x.Kiii, ibid, Vol. XJ, p. x. • 

* Dr. A. li. K('ir)i has kindly coinmunicatcHi to uic tliafc lie finds no 
reason for accopLing thr dales of Ariha»istru uiid t)ie Jatakas as pro- 
}>()scd l»y me. Dr. Hopkins also ^vrirrs to Ute sauie offcct with regard 
to the Jiltakas, hut lie seems to havi* au t/pen ]i\iiul as to the date of 
Artha&vstra. 

1 have reconsidered the nliolc (juestioii very carefully and have 
eome to the couelusion that there is room for honest difference of 
opinion in this matter. One might legifirnately refu .''0 to accept the 
view tlint either the .Jatakas or Ailliasastra were actually composed 
in the period.s named, hut it may, 1 think, be conceded that the general 
ju'etnre of society and administration which we meet with in them is 
true of j^eriods not far distant fronr tlie proposed dates. The argu¬ 
ments of Hulder, Hliys D.avids and Fick about the Jatakas, and the 
discussions of the (Jerman scholars with regard to Arthasastra, from 
the point of view I have just indicated, cannot be lighfly set aside. 
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I beg fo remind my readers that the various 
topics in this book have been treated from a 
single jfoint of view alone, viz., the light which 
they throw on corporate life in ancient India. 
Institutions like Jati and Samgha, for example, 
hate many important characteristic^ besides 
those referred to in the text, but these have been 
entirely omitted as they do not throAv any light 
on the point at issue. Many other apparent 
omissions in other instances will, I hope, be 
found, on closer examination, to be due to 
similar causes. 

In conclusion, I beg to point out that I have 
indicated in footnotes my indebtedness to all 
previous writers, and if there is any omission 
in this respect it is due to oversight. As a 
general rule, I have not referred to the standard 
translations of tlic following ivorks, although 
I have reproduced verbatim or nearly verbatim 
quotations from them. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that English renderings of passages 
from these works, unless otherwise stated, are 
to be attributed to their learned translators. 
These works are— 

1. The Translation of the Jatakas by vari¬ 
ous scholars published by the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press. 


It is probably too early yet to pronounce the final judgment on iho 

whole question and I would have gladly avoid^l it altogether if that 
• • 
wore not incompatible with the plan of the work. 


2 
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2. The Traii.sJatioii of iVpa>stcunba,*Gaul:aiHii, 
Vasishtha, Ibiudlulyaiia, Maiiu, Nfirada and 
Brihaspati Saihhitas in S. B. E., A'^ols. If, XIV, 
XXV, and XXXIII. 

3. The Tran.slation of the Vinaya ^/exts 
and the Buddhist Suttas in S. B. E., Vols. XIIT, 
XVII, XX, and XL 

4. The Translation of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra by 11, SliHnia.sa.stry, B.A. 

The method of transliteration followed in 
Indian Antiquary has been adopted in this work. 
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CoRPOB,A.TE Activities in Economic Life 

§1 

The spii-it of co-operation is a social instinct 
in man. Erom the most primi- 

human instinct tlVG peviod of whlch WB pOSSBSS 

any record, it has been manifest 
in human society in some form or other. Never¬ 
theless, it is brought into prominent activity, 
and lends itself to some conscious organisation, 
acco|;ding to the temper of man and the circum¬ 
stances in which he finds himself. The nature 
of these circumstances dictates the form of such 
organisation, but the character of its develop¬ 
ment depends to a great degree upon the peculiar 
genius of the society in which it is fostered. 
Thus it is that we find in almost all ages and 
countries co-operative organisation, howsoever 
rudimentary, in different fields of human activity, 
social, political, religious ^and economic. The 
development of this organisation has, however, 
varied in different parts of the woidd. 
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In ancient India corporate activity seems to 
have been manifest in a marked 
degree first in the .economic 
field. This appears from a pas¬ 
sage in the Brihad-Aranyak-opanisad,' • when 
read along with Sankaracharya’s comments there¬ 
on. We are told that on the analogy of the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras in 
human society, Brahma created .similar classes 
among the gods. But he was not content by 
bringing into existence the first two classes 
alone, because they could not acquire wealth. 
Hence were created the Vaisyas who were called 
(jatia^ah owing to the circumstance that it Avas 
by co-operation and not by individual effort .that 
they could acquire wealth. 

The passage thus clearly refers to a fairly 
developed form of corporate activity in economic 
life as early as the later Vedic period, ft is to 
be observed further that the author speaks of 
the gam or corporate organisation only in the 
ease of the Vaisyas, and in a manner w’hich 

The comment of Saiik.tr.Icharyti ohicithites the moaning of this 
passage. 

no' oTsnn’fl 0*3^ noMwi fn fnn: i Jn^n h? fn^tnmn-. 
nnnf: noon: i” • • * . 
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distinctly denies it to the upper two classes. It 
is not unreasonable to infer from this circum¬ 
stance that the corporate organisation among 
tlie Brahmans and Kshatriyas, i.e.^ of religious 
and political character, had not yet assumed as 
great an importance as that in economic, life. 


It is easy to understand how in ancient India 
co-operation of a certain kind 

Corpornto ort^anisa- i. i 

tion of trnaors. amoiig traders was a necessity 

forced upon them by the in¬ 
security of the times. Often having long dis¬ 
tances and insecure roads to traverse, while they 
could individually be no match for robbers or 
hostile tribes, they could, when united in a body, 
oppose a successful resist ince to the latter. The 
existence of such dangers is specifically referred 
to in later literature. Thus a Jataka story 
refers to a village of 500 robbers with an elder 
at their head.* Such organisation of robbers 
was met by the counter-organisation of traders 
to which, again, reference is made in a number 


of Jataka stories.^ 


things that organisation 


It is quite in the nature of 
of mercantile classes 


was brought into existence by a similar process 
even in earlier periods of Indian history, and 
evidences are not altogether wanting in support 
of this. 


^ Sattigumba Jataka; Jat. Vol. IV,430. 
2 Jariidapana Jataka ; Jat. V^3. II, p. 294, 
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Tlie term paui which occurs several times in 
the Rigvcda has been differently interpreted by 
different scholars.' The St. Petersburgh Diction¬ 
ary derives it from the root pan “ to barter ” and 
explains it as merchant, trader. Zimme.r ^ and 
Ludwig" also take the word in the sense of 
merchant. 

Now, in a certain hymn, the gods are asked 
to attack the piojis who are referred to as being 
defeated with slaughter.' Ludwig thinks that 
these “ references to lights with pHiriis are to be 
explained by their having been aboriginal traders 
who went in caravans—as in Arabia and 
Northern Africa—prepared to light, if need be, 
to protect their goods against attacks which . the 
Aryans would naturally deem quite justified.” 
If we accept this meaning Ave shall have neces¬ 
sarily to presume a corporation of merchants, 
strong enough to defy their opponents^ and 
carry on light against them. Thus the institu¬ 
tion referred to in the Jatakas may be traced 
back to the period represented by the hymns of 
Rigveda.'^' 


‘ See V. I., p. 471. 

- “ Schon Von Yfiska Nir, 2, 10 wirtl das Wort (Vanij) init Pani, das 
obenfalls Hiiiullei»bt'zoichnet, in verbindung gebracht” A. L., p. 257. 

^ Dor Rigveda, 3, 213-215. 

* V. 1., p 471. • 

** But as already noticed, the meaning of the term which is here 
given is not nuaninwusly accepted. ^ 
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To the 'same class Iwlongs the corporate 
organisation of artisans, al- 
tiou"or.Hhair“'"“"' though probably somewhat 
• clitt'erent in nature and origin. 

It is difficult to determine, n ith any amount of 
definiteness, whetlier these institutions, corres¬ 
ponding to guilds of mediaeval Europe, had 
■ developed in the early Vedic period. At present 
the sole evidence on this point consists of the 
use of the words sroshthi' and (jaiid “ in Vedic 
literature. 


It is well known that the word sreshthiii in 
later literature denoted the ‘headman of a 
guild.’ Dr. Macdonell * remarks that the word 
may already have that sense in the Vedic 
literature.* 

Again, the word f/am means any corporate 
organ^ation, although in later literature it is 
almost exclusively used Avith reference to politi¬ 
cal and religious bodies. Roth, however, points 


^ Aitareya Br., Ill : 30, 3. Kausitaki, XXVJII, 0, Taitliriya Br., Ill ; 
1, 4, 10. See. V. I., p. 403. 

- rarncliavimea Bralimana, VI, 0. 25 ; XVll, 1.5. 12-, Vh. XV1,25 ; 
T, S 1. 8. 10. 2. 

^ V. I., p. 403. 

* Dr. R. K. Muokerjec (Local Govcrnincnt in Ancioiiklndia, p. 4111.) 
seems to contend that the word ISraisthya in the Vedic literature 
always refers to the position of the head •f a guild. I am unable to 
accept this view and may point out in particular that the word cohld 
SiJarcoly have l^een used in this sense in the pasea^cs quoted from 
Atharva^Veda and Satapatha-BrShmana on p. 4^. 
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out that it is used in the sense of'a ‘ guild ’ m 
Vedic literature.' 

In view of the passage from th*e Brihacl- 
Ai’aijyak-opanishad quoted above, the views* of 
Roth aud Macdonell seem very probable, if not 
altogether certain. It may thus be laid down, 
with some amount of confidence, that corporate 
activity in economic life was a factor in Indian 
society, probably from the early Vedic, and in 
any ease certainly from the later Vedic period. 
Wc shall not probably be, far wrong if we refer 
the first stage.s of its development before 800 
B.C. 


This corporate activity seems to bo quite 
a common feature in the economic systgm of 
post-Vedic India. A close study of the 
literature of this period clearly indicates that 
men following similar means of livelihood 
usually formed themselves into a corporation 
with definite rules to guide themselves. Thus we 
find it stated in Gautama - that the additional 
(occupations) of a Vaisya are, agriculture, trade, 
tending cattle, and lending money at interest. 


^ «St. Pelersburgh Dictionary, s. v. yava, 
» X. 49t S. B. E., II, p. 232. 
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This list jnwst be taken to include at least all the 
important occupations of the 

Tlio iiatuii', organ- . i- i 

isatioii and infi^ortanco P^^OplC dl tllJlt WCl’O 

Avithin the purview of the 
writei> and so it becomes significant when he 
says.in the very next eba])ter' that “cultivators, 
iraders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans 
(have authority to lay down rules') for their 
respective classes. Having learned the (state of) 
affairs from those wlio in each case have autho¬ 


rity (to speak, he shall give) the legal decision. 
This means that practically all the different 
l)ranches of occupation mentioned above had 
some sort of definite organisation. This oi'gani- 
sation must be looked upon as an important one, 
inasmucli as its rules were recognised as valid in 
the eyes of law and its representatives had a right 
to be consulted by the king in any affair that 
concerned it. 


The particular term used to denote the 
corporation of tradesmen or mechanics is Srenl. 
This is defined as a corporatioji of people, belong¬ 
ing to the same or different caste, but following 
the same; trade and industry, 'this organisation 
corresponds to that of the “ < iiiilds’’ in mediaeval 
I'lurope and may be freely rendered by that term. 
Ancient literature, both Buddhist aiar'Errihinani- 
cal, as Avell as ancient inscriptions, contain 



■ XI, 21. 

’ XI, 20-21: S. n. K. II, 1,.„237. 
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frequent references to guilds, and # this corro¬ 
borates the inference vve have deduced from 
Gautama that nearly all the important Jjranches 
of industry formed themselves into guilds. The 
number of these guilds must have differed con¬ 
siderably not only in different periods hut filso 
in different localities. In tlie Muga-pakkha 
Jataka,' the king, while going out in full 
splendour of state, is said to have assembled the 
four castes, tho eiiihloen (/uilils, and his whole 
army. This indicates that the conventional 
number of different kinds of guilds in a state 
was set down as eighteen." It is not possible to 
determine wliat these conventional 18 guilds 
were, hut we get a c(nisiderahly greater numher 
by collecting tog('ther all scattered references in 
literature and inscriptions. The following list 
compiled in this way shows at once the wido 
spread nature of the organisation, • 

1. ITorkers in wood. (Carpenters, including 
calmiet-makers, wheel-wriglit.s builders of 
liouses, builders of .ships and builders of vehi¬ 
cles of all sorts).'* 

2. 'Workers in metal, including gold and 
silver.^ 

3. Workers in stone. 

4. Leather workers.** 

5. Ivory workers. 

‘ .Tat. VI, p. 1. ^ ^ Cf. also Jat. VI, p. 427. , 

> Jat. VI, p. 427 . . • |6i<f. m(i. 
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6. Workers fabricating hydraulic engines 
(Odayaiiitrika).' 

7. liainboo workers (Vasakara).- 
. 8. Braziers (Kasakara).'' 

{).• Jewcdlers. 

W). Weavers/ 

11. Potters.^ 

12. Oilmillers (Tilapis!;aka).“ 

13. Rush workers and basket makers. 

11. Dyers. 

15. Painters.^ 

10. Corn-dealers (Dbaiiinika).** 

17. Cultivators.” 

18. Pisher folk. 

19. Butchers. 

.‘ 0. Barbers and sbampooers. 

21. Garland makers and flower sellers.'” 

22. Mariners." 

23? Herdsmen. 

21. Tradei's, including caravan traders.'' 

25. Robbers and freebooters." 

26. Porest police who guarded the caravans.'-' 

27. Money-lenders.'" 

‘ Xasik Ins. Liul. 1137. - Jnniiar Ins., Lud. 1165. ’ ibid. 

‘ Nnsik Ins , Lnd. 1133. Nasik Ins., Lud. 1137. Ibid, 

’ Jat. VI, p. 427. '' Jiinnur Ins., Lud. 1180. Gai.t. VI. 31. 

Jat. Ill, p. 105. Jat. IV, p. 137- ^ ‘ “ Ga. XI. 21. 

‘ Ibid ; also Jat. I, p. 308 ; Jat. II, p. 295. 

‘ ‘ Jat. Ill, p. 388 ; Jat. IV, p. 430. ^ 

‘ ’ Jat. II, p. 3'd6. 

Ga. XI, 21. In those cases where no reference is given the list 
based upon the authority of Rhys Davids’ l^uddhist India, p. 90 £P. 
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Tlve paucity of nuiterials makes ft impossible 
to trace the history of the above -niilds in detail, 

V O 

We can only liope to describe tlie general course 
of their development during the succe3^ive 
periods of Tndiaii history. • 

^ d 

Kegardiiig (he parlod repi'cseiiled 

hff the Jntaka stories (7th and 0th century B.C.), 
tlie sii); ject has^ already beeji dealt with by l)r. 
Uicluird hick'. He observes tliat (here was 
a clear diJTereuce, so far as organisation was con¬ 
cerned, between Hie traders and the mercliants 
on one side and the artisans on the othei*. ' As 
regards the former, the here- 
kiipcrio.i. (luciry luinilies pursuing certain 

brandies of Inule, no doubt 
formed tliemseives into a corporation ivith a 
Jetthaka (alderman) at i(s head, but there is 
nothing in the Jatakas to show that there 
ivas a highly developed organisation among 
them. Ear dill'erent was, however, the case 
with the artisans. Here the heredity of the 
profession was a more marked feature than in 
the ease of •the traders and merchants; tlie son 
was ajipreiiticed to tlie craft of his father from 

‘ Sociulo GlieJouuiis iui XotdOstliclien liiJieu iu BiuUUtu s zeit (mj. 

177.183). 
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his eai’ly y<>uth, and tho inaiiual skill and talent 
for a particular industry Avas tluis an inheritanctj 
of the family from generation to generation, 
'rbe adoption by an artisan of any occupation 
other* than his hereditary one has noAan- been 
mcHtioned in the .latakas while they*contain 
frecpient reference to tlu' son of an artisan 
• following the occupation of his father. The 
localisation of industry was another important 
factor in this respect. Streets and particular 
(piarters in a town and even Avhyle villages Averc' 
inhabited by one and the same class of artisans.' 
The.se villages Avere sometimes quite large; the 
MahaA^addhakigamo, for instance, consisted of 
10')t) families of dealers in Avood and the 
Kamniaragamo, the same number of smiths’ 
huts. Lastly there was the institution of 

‘ Jett'haka ’ (Alderman) also among the artisans." 
Thesf? three circumstances, r/iz., tho heredity 
of profession, the localisation of the different 
branches of industry, and the institution of 
.lettliaka (Alderman) appear to Dr. Richard 
Rick to he conclusive evidence for the e.vistence 
of an organisation that may he fairly compared 

' Cf, duiilukaya-vlthi in Jal. 1, p. 320, II., p. J07 ; rajaka-r'ithi in Jjit. 

1 p. yl ; vdanikaykayacithiijaiii in Jal. Ill p. 18 ; Mi^ia.\'addh(jki(j[im(> 
in Jal. II, i». 18, lA*, i»p. 139, 207 ; Kamnidra [/dmo in Jal. Ill, j>. 281. 

^ Cf. Kainuiakard Jetfhaka in Jal. Illjip. 281, p. 282; Mdlakdra- 
Jetthaka in Jat. HI, p. 400; Vaddhaki-JctCiukd in Jat. IV, p.*I6l. 
•fcjoruetiines tl^o wuiil pamu,kh<i is used of Jefd\<iku, rf. J'di. H. 

pp. 12, 52. • • 
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with the i^Liilds of the Midclfc Age in 
Europe. 

Soni(.‘ of the Jfitaka stories throw; further 
interesting sidelight upon the organiscitiou pf 
guilds. W^e learn from Sainudda-Vaiiija Jataka^ 
that there stood Jioar Jienares a great towm» of 
carpenters, containing a thousand families. But 
among these tliousand families there were two 
master w^orkmen (iach at the head of five hun¬ 
dred of them. On one occasion they left the 
tow n and settled w ith their families in an island. 
The story sliow\s the mobility of the guilds 
Avhicli is testified to by inscrij)tions of a later 
period. It also prov(*s that there was sometimes 
more I ban one organisation of the same chiss 
of craftsmen in the same locality. One might 
think that the double organisation w^as diu' 
merely (o the large number of craftsmen, but 
the Jritaka stories preserve instances of a thous¬ 
and men living under a single org;\nisation.‘' 

It appears that sometimes the otnee of the 
Alderman was hereditary, for wa^ are told that 
when a master mariner died, his son became the 
head of the mariners." The importance of these 
guild-organisations is conspicuously proved by the 
fact that the heads of guilds sometimes held 
high posts ill the state and were favourites of 
the king, rich, and of great substance.' Reference 


‘ Jat. IV, j). loS 
^ Jat. IV, i». irdj. 


- Jut. Ill, p: 2S1. 

* Jat. ll, i*. V2 Jut. Ill, p. liSl*. 
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is also made to the quarrel and rivalry 
between these aldermen, and the introductory 
episode of two Jjitakas' contain interesting sto- 
riqs about the way in which the great Buddha 
sometimes reconciled them. Possibly such 
(|uarrels were not infrequent and necessity was 
felt of appointing a special tribunal- to dispos(' 
of them. One of the .Tiltaka stories refers (o a 
state officer, the Bhandilgarika (Treasurer or 
Superintimdent of Stores) whose office carried 
Avith it the judgeship of all the merchant guilds.’ 
We are expressly told that no such oflice had 
existed before but that there was this office 
ever after. 

»Vs already observed, two of the Jatakas refer 
to eighteen guilds,* and though the number 
must be taken as a jnirely conventional one, it 
clearly demonstrates the Avide-spread organisa¬ 
tion (rf these institutions at this period. In both 
these Jiitaka stories the royal procession, on two 
important occasions, is said to have included the 

■ Jilt. Ii, pp. 12, r,2. 

iMrs. Illiysi Davids remarks : The first appoiiitnioiit (o a siipi’oiiKi 

headship over all the ^jiiiltls doubled witli the olliei; of troMsnrer is 
oarrated in eoniieetioii with the kingdom of Kasi at the court of 
Benare.s, Possibly tlio fpiarrels twice alluded to as occurring between 
liresidents (pamnklia) of guilds at Savatthi in Kosala^ may have also 
broken out at Benares and have led to this appointment ” (J. R. A. S., 
1901, p. 865.) ^ 

3 Sabha vicliaranaralinm hhnndagaril-nttluiuum, (.Tat. •T\'. 

,1'. 37.) 

• Jat. A7, pp. 1,427. . 
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(iightiMMi t’uiUU, and lliis again tesfitiess to the 
iinpoitant place tlicv oc(nipie(l iu the |)olity of 
anoieni India. . 




W'c nc\( conic to tho poriod reprofientf^il by 
Uu' etnly Dbarnui-titdrda (oth 
..,,11.) i„ century IF C. to drd century 

vc-s.- 21 ot th<- 


nth Cliajiter of (Jantania 
Dharnni-yutiv), ([uoted above, iuifliorises tlie 
“cultivators, trader.s, herd.sinen, money-lenders 
iind iU’tisans ” to lay down rules for their resjiec- 
tive classes, ;ind we arc furtlu'r told thatdhe 
king shall give the leg;il decision after “having 
learned t!)e (slate of) alTairs from those who 
(in each class) have :iuthority (to speak).'’' 


This pr('s('nts a further stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the guild-orgjiuisations. The corpora¬ 
tions of tr.aders and .artisans are now recognised 
by the constitution iis ;ui important factor in the 
state, find invested with the highly important 
power of nifiking laws for themselves, d'heir 
spokesnifin. corresponding probably to the Jet- 
thakaof the .latakfis, is an important personage, 
having the right to represent his class in the 

'' c 

royal court. 


S, .). E. Vol. H, i>. ":i\. 
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The extent of the iullneuce which the guild 
exercised over its members at this period is best 
illustratejl by two disciplinary rules laid down in 
Vinaya-pitaka. According to one of them* the 
guild -was entitled to arbitrate on certain occasions 
bet\yeen its members and their wives, while ac¬ 
cording to the other" its sanction Avas necessary for 
the ordination of the wife of any of its members. 

A passage in the same canonical text leads 
us to infer that the guilds already possessed at 
this time some executive authority. Thus it is 
enjoined that a woman tliief (oliori) should not 
be ordained as a nun without the sanction of the 


authorities concerned—“ rnjatiam m mmgham 
va ganam va imgam va semm va anapaloketva” 
The old commentator remarks upon this 
passage :— raja mimn, gattha )’ajd amisdsati rajd 
apaloketabbo, seni ndmo, yntlha sent amisdsati 
setii apaloketabbo} This certainly refers to the 
executive and judicial authority of guild and 
places it on the same footing with that of the 
king and other political corporations. 

Kautilya’s Artha^stra * which is now 


Positiou of Guild at 
tbo timi* of Kautilya, 


acknowledged by the generality 
of scholars to have Ijelonged 


to the period under review 


' Vinaya XostB, IV. 226. 0}. J. U. A. S., 1001, p. 86.i. 

- Snttavibhanga, quoted in Economic rfournal, 1901, p. did 
‘ Wliere tho Kiug riileH, hiH conpenb Avill have (o he obtriintMl ,• 
j^ hero tho guil^ rules its consent will have to bo obtained. 

* Kau^ilya’s Arthasastra, edited by H. Rhanmaastry. 

4 
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throws much interesting li'^ht upo^i the guild- 
brijanisatious of this time. Jims we are told 
that the “ Superinteudeut of Accounts*” had to 
Tegularly enter, in prescrib('d regi.sters, ihe 
history of customs, profe.ssions and transactions 
of the* ctn’pornfions,' and tliree Ooinmissioners, 
or three ministm's (mjoying tlie confidence 
of the giiil Is, were a))point(Hl to receive their 
depo.sits wliicli could lx* taken hack in times of 
distress. - S))ecial (!ouc(>ssions W(‘re mad(' regard¬ 
ing the lawsuits hetwcim (rad(‘ guilds,'’ and 
special privileges wcum; accorded to a merchant 
belonging to a tradc'-guild.' 'I'lu* importance 
of the guilds in those days is further indicated 
by the fact, that, in an ideal sclieme of a-cit}', 
places are reserved for the n!.sidi‘ma' of the 
guilds and corporations of workirn'ii,' and that 
the taxes paid hy tlnun are inclmh'd among the 
mo.st important sources of levHime.'' The Village 
guilds were ])rotected hy tin- regul.ation that no 
guilds of any kind other than local '' Co-operative 
guilds”' shall find entrance into the village. 
The reputed nealtli of the guilds anil the wav 
ill which they Mere sometimes exploited hv un¬ 
scrupulous kings may lx* gathered from the 
IMachiavcllian policy untblded in 15 k. V. Ch. 11 . 

‘ Arllut^istia, tlaiiHlaretl l>y 1‘. 8Imn\jii^a8ir\. d. r»‘i. 

. - Ibid, p. " Ibid, p. llKh • Ibid, p. 228. 

^''ibid, p, 01. ^ •' Ibid, p. 00. 

' Sdmntthrvjikad — iiaimuj-anuba ndhah. (Ibid, \), .ji). 
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We are told lliat in case a king ‘ finds hiinselt 
in great financial trouble and needs money,’ he 
may employ a spy who would borrow from cor¬ 
porations bar gold or coined gold and then allow 
himself to be I'ohbed of it the same night.' 

Kautilya also lays down certain specific 
rules - regarding the guilds of lahourers or day- 
workers. They are to be granted certain special 
priAuleges, for example, a grace of seven nights 
over and above the j)eriod agrei'd upon for ful¬ 
filling their engagement, d'he total earnings 
are to be equally divided among all the members 
of tbe guild unl(‘ss its usage dictat(Ml otherwise'. 
A person leaving the guild, after tlu^ work lias 
commenced, is to be punished with lines. Any 
person neglecting his proper share of work is to 
be excused for the first time, but if lie persists 
in his bad conduct he is to be thrown out of the 
guild.. Again, if any member is guilty of a glar¬ 
ing oifence he is to be treated as the condemnt'd 
criminal. It may not be unreasonably held that 
.similar rules held good among guilds in general. 

'Phe power and intluenee of guilds at this 
time may be i-eadily inferred from a passage 
where the point is .seriously discussed whether 
the troubles caused by a guild or its leaders are 
more .serious. Ivautilya, in opposition to his 
predecessors, declares in fajour of the latter, 


Jhid, p. 305. 


" Ihid, p. 234 ft. 
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because a leader, backed up by suj/port, causes 
oppression by injuring the life and property of 
others.' Again, the question is discussed whether 
a waste land is to he colonised by a population 
consisting of organised bodies like guilds, -or one 
without any such organised bodies at all. Tlie 
latter is preferred on the ground that the guilds 
and other oraranised bodies are intolerant of 

O 

calamities and susceptible of anger and other 
passions." These and similar passages® in Artha- 
sastra hardly leave any doubt that tlie guilds 
were already an important factor in the state 
fabric in the fourth century B.C. 

It appears clearly from scattered references 
in Kautilya’s Arthasfistra, .that 
the guilds in those days were 
also great military powers."' 
i'hus in Book TX, Chapter II, Kaufilya includes 
“ Srenivala ” among the various classes of •troops 
which the king might possess.’ It was some¬ 
times quite sufficient both for defensive as well 
as for offensive purposes, and when the enemy’s 
army consisted mostly of this class of soldiers, 
the king had also to enlist them in his service.® 
Again in Book V, Chapter III, dealing with 


(juilcl as a military 
power. 


* Ibid, p. 403. » Ibid, p. 363. Cf ., e g., Ibid, p. 38U. 

* The idea wns first siigj^^stod to mo by Prof. D. R. Bhtiridarkar in 
coQjrse of conversation. He, however, takes ‘ lirttiivula ’ to moan ‘ soldiers 
maintainod by the^ guilds.’ 

* ArthafiJstra, p. 340* ® Ibid, p. 34X. 
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“ Subsistence to Government Servants ", the pay 
of “ §retumi(k'hi/(ts" (chiefs of guilds) is set down 
as equal ito that of the cliiefsof elephants, horses 
an/1 chariots, and then follows the leinark : 
“The-amount would suffice for having a good 
following in their own communities.” ' Further, 
in Book, VTI, Chapter XVI, Kantilya 
mentions, among the »i(.‘farious ways hy which 
hostile party is to he kept down, that a ‘ sreni- 
I'aht* is to he furnished with a piece of land 
that is constantly under troubles from an enemy, 
evidently for keeping thejn too busy to interfere 
in the affairs of state. Tii Book VIT, Chapter 1, 
‘ the sreiti ’ is classed along with soldiers as 
means to repel the invasion of enemy. 

Kantilya also refers to a class of Kshatriya 
guilds which lived upon both trade and 
war. “ Kamhoja-Surashtra-kshatriya-s'renyadayo 
Vtirtta-Sastropajlvinah ”■ Evidently these were 
special kinds of guilds and they were mostly to 
he found in Kamhoja and Surashtra coujitries. 

That the guilds adopted military profession 
might at first sight appear strange enough but 
the following considerations not only support 
the view hut prove the continuance of this state 
of things in later periods. 

Some verses in Mahabharata enjoin upon 
a kin" to avail himself of “ srenivala ” which is 


^ Piid, pt 245. 


» Ihid, p. 37C. 


Quoted below. 
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said to be equal iii importance to .bir^d soldiers 
{ Bhi%l((m\ Riimayaua' also I’efers to ^ sayodha- 
srenl ’ while the military aspect of the guilds is 
clearly evuhmt from the Mandasor Inscription.' 
In Narada'’ Smn’ti (X, \ .) we are told,. with 
reference to ;^^uil(ls and other associations, that 
confederacy in secret,' resort to arms without 
due causes and mutual attacks,^ will not he 
tolerated by (lie kinq. 

Th(iro can h(' no (|uestion that ‘ smiirala ' 
rel'ers to ;i class of tlj^htin^ foices, for, as already 
()hserved, ICauiilya tells us that they were some¬ 
times (|uile snnici(ml l)oth for defensive as well 
as for oll'ensive purposes. But even concedinp; 
this thorci is room for dilferences of o])inu)n. 
]\rr. B. Sliamasastry lias translated the term as 
“corporation of soldim's,” tlun'eliy ignoring the 
idea of guild. Professor I). 11. Bhandarkar 
takes it to mean “ soldiers maintaimsl by, the 
guild.’’ 1 am disposi'd however to look for the 
true ex|)lanatiou of tin'term in the ' Kshafriyu 
srani’ of Kautilya la'ferred to above. 'I'lus seems 
to me to refer to a class of guilds which followed 
some industrial arts, and carried on military 

^ IMtii iytinti (Kil. by (lorn’.'-it*) 11. o. 

- I’or full (liSL’iis.sioii b(*li}\v. ljeK)tv. 

♦ Tho ori;g:ina>» words art' ‘‘ utitb.ih s.-iih^diatakaranaiit,” ,Io!lv Irtin- 
slatos it ns inixo.d nssf'iiiblasros.” S. Fi. E. XXXI11, p 15t. 

Jolly tran.sbito.s “ ttiiinial^ittacks betwocti tbo.so persons.” Tiie 
context, however, clearly show.s that the roferenco is to associations 
and not persons. • , « 
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pi’ofession 'at one and the same time. Tliat this 
is quite probable is proved beyond all doubts by 
the Mandasor Inscription, to which detailed 
reference will be made later on. AYe learn from 
this interesting record that some members of 
the silk-weavers’ gadld took to arms, these 

martial spirits valorous in l)attle “ even to-day... 
effect by force the destruction of their enemies.” 
It is not a little curious that this silk-weavers’ 
guild originally belonged to tin; Lata province, 
just on the border of the nrashti’a country, 
which, according to Kantilya, aboinnhsl in 
these Kshatriya guilds. Jlut whatever view 
may be correct, the interesting fact lannains that, 
in addition to their proper activities, some of the 
ancient guilds also pos.s(,‘.sscd military resources 
of no mean worth, and that they played no 
insignificant part in the internal polity of 
ancitait India. This naturally reminds one of 
the Italian guilds of the Aliddle Ages. 

The Kahatriifa Srcn'm mentioned by Kantilya 
apparently subsisted for a long time, at least in 
southern India, and a good example is furnished 
by the Vclaikkaras of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A. D. This community consisted of 
various working classes such as the ATilangai, 
Llangai, etc., and is frequently ref(!rr<‘d to in the 
Tanjore inscriptions of the Chola kings, Rajaraja 
I and Ilajendra Chola I, as a ])art of the name of 
the different regiments, composing the Chola 
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army. They also migrated to Ceyl^ auci \vere 
employed as mercenaries by Sinhalese kings at 
this period. We learn from an inscription of 

Polannariiwa that a chief named Devasena had 

• 

constructed a relic t(;n»ple for the sacred tooth of 
Jina at the command of King Vijayabahu and 
invoked the members of the Velaikkara army to 
protect it. These assembled together, bringing 
Avith them their leaders, and took upon themselves 
the responsibility of maintaining the temple and 
protecting its property. By wa^' of remunera¬ 
tion one r,eli of land was assigned to each indivi¬ 
dual member (of the Velaikkaras) and all agreed 
thus; “We protect the villages belonging to the 
temple, its servants’ property and devotees, even 
though, in doing this, we los*; ourselves or other¬ 
wise sulTer. We provide for all the require¬ 
ments of the temple so long as our community 
continues to e.'cist, repairing such parts of the 
temple as get dilapidated in course of time and 
Ave get this, our contract, which is attested by us, 
engraved on stone and copper so that it may last 
as long as the Aloon and the Sun endure.’” 

§ 

A further stage of development in the 
organisation of guilds is observable in the period 
represented bii eaiilij Bhannamslrm (2iid 
century B. C. to Ith century A.U.). Thus 


s;. Ej). u. 1918, r-101- 
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Manu-saiullitil not only reiterates the statement 
of Gautama quoted above, but expressly refers 
to Srenl-dhayrnd or ‘ usai>es of the guilds ’ as 
haviu" the force of law.' Tt further lavs down 
that . 

“ If a man belonii-ing to a corporation inhabit- 
iiig a village or a district {(jraniii-dcm-saihjiha), 
after swearing to an agreement, breaks it tbrough 
avarice, (^the king) shall banish him from his 
realm.”- 

The Yajnavalkya Saihbita also prescribes that 
if a man steals tin' property of a guild or any 
other corporation, or breaks any agreement with 
it, he shall be banished from the realm and all 
his property, conliscatcd.' 

Similar injunction also occurs in the Insti¬ 
tutes of Vishnu.' 

These injunctions in the successive Smritis 
hardly leave any doubt, that shortly after the 
Christian Era the guild organisation had deve¬ 
loped into a highly important factor in state poli¬ 
tics. Isot only was it recognised as a delinite 

• VIII. 219, The next verso (VJII. 220) further dowu iltaf. 

Riieh an offender ehould be lined and imprisonod, appjirnnlly, if the two 
verses are to he held as con.sistent, before his baiiis4fnonl from tlio 
real III (or sliouhl tlie hitter bo looked upon as an ulternalivo punish¬ 
ment r). Botli Mt'dhfitithi and Kullnkfibhat^-n include Trade-guilds 
uiulcr ‘ Deia-sa'nifjhn.' 

• ' II. 187.J92. • 

‘ ii * 
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part of tlie state fabric, l)ut its authrfi'ity was up¬ 
held by that of the state, and its prestige and 
status considerably enhanced, by the definite 
proclamation of the state policy to guarantee its 
successful existence l)y alfording it all.timely 
need cUid assistance. 

The result of this liappy state of things was a 
further developmenl of these organisations on 
the one hand, and an increased confidence of the 
public in their utility, on the other. This is 
Fully evidenced ))y a number of inscriptions to 
which reference may be made in some greater 
detail. 

Ther(* are altogetlier five inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to this period which distinctly refer to guilds 
and tlieir activities. 

It will be well to begin with a short summary 
of each of lliein. 

l. An inscription in a cave at Xasik,' dated 
in the year ( — 120 A. 1). ), records the dona¬ 
tion of .'5000 Kai'shapanas hy I sh.i vadata, son-in- 
law of the Saka Chief Nahapai\a. Tlie I'ift was 
intended for the henelit of tin; Buddhist monks 
dwelling in tlic cave, and the entire sum was 
invested in the guilds dwelling at Govardhaiia 
in the foll(?wing manner; 

“ 2000 in a weavers’ guild, the rate of inter¬ 
est being one per cent, per month ; 


Liitl. Xo. 
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“ 1000 another weavers’ guild at the rate 
of per cent, per month.” It is clearly stated 
that these Kfilifipanas are not to he repaid, their 
intiprest only to l)e enjoyed. The ohj(‘ct of the 
gift is also laid down as follows : 

‘ The 2000 Kahapanas at 1 per cent, per montli 
are the cloth money; out of them is to he sup¬ 
plied, to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the Vassa or retreat in the cave, a cloth 
money of 12 Kahapanas; out of the other thou¬ 
sand is to he supplied the money for Kusana, a 
term the precise significance of wliich is uncer¬ 
tain.’ 

In conclusion we are told tliat all this has 
been “ proclaimed (and) registered at the town’s 
hall, at the record office, accoi'ding to custom.”' 

2. Another Inscription at Nasik ’ dated in 
the 9th year of King Is'varasena, who ruled in 
the Srrl centurv A.l).,‘ records the investment of 
a similar perpetual endowment with the guilds 
dwelling at Govardhana, as follows : 

“In the hands of the guilds of Kularikas 
(probably potters) one thousand Karshapanas, of 
the guild of Odayantrikas (probably workers 
fabricating hydraulic engines, water clocks or 
others) two thousand.” The last portion of the 
inscription is mutilated, but enough remains to 

• 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 82-80. 

• , ■ Jhid, p. 88. • 

• ^ Bapson —Andlira coins, p. ccxxiv. 
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sliow that an amount was also invested with the 
j^nild of oil-niillers, and the sum of 500 Kaha- 
panas with anothcM* uuild. The ol)jeoj: of this 
endowment was to proviile medicines lor (he 
sioh of th(^ S(fVi(/hff of monks dwellinir in the 
monastery on mount Trirasmi. 

An inscription at Junnar i*eeords the in¬ 
vestment of the income of two lields Avith the 
^uild at Konacliika for plantimr Karahja trees 
and banyan trees.' 

t. Another inscriptir>n at Junnar*’ records 
investment of monry Avith the of l)am))oo- 

AA'orkers a?id the "uild of hraziei's. 

5. A tliird inscription at Junnar'M'ecords 
the ^dft of a cave and a cistern by the ^^uil/1 of 
corn dealers. 

There arc, hesid('s, a number of fragmentary 
inscriptions ^ which seem to lan^ord similar invest¬ 
ments AAitli various guilds, hut as their iHir])ort 

' 'Dif* inscription rnns ns folhnvs • 

Bflhlor^Burj/css frnnslntct) if ns follows in Arch. Snrv. W. Indi.i. I A' 
“ Hy Atlnthunin, tlio Snk.n, an Upasaka of the* ^iiild <»f flic Konachikas 
(a K'U of) 20 Nivartanas in vadalikn, near the kfirnnja tree and in 
Kfitnpntaki, 9 nivartanas n(*nr the i)anyan troo.” rischcl has stiown 
that ‘ vaduninla ’ and ‘ karajainnla ’ really mean ‘cost of ])lantin^ 
those tro(‘s ” (Nadir. Oott. CJos. Wiss. Phil. Hist. Kl., 1805, p. 219). 
LQders thinks tfiat tlio investinont n'a.s made with the gnild and not by 
a member of the guild ( Kp. Ind.. X, App., p. 132). 

= Lnd. No. 1165. * Hid, No. 1180. 

* Five inscriptions of this period refer to the gift of Avesani, a 
term whicli has *not been met with anywhere else. • CunningharA 
translated it as “ ^ateway-nrehitrave” (Bhilsn Topes, p. 26*4), while in 
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has not heei^ niado out with certainty no reren 3 uce 
is made to them. Tlie live itiscviptions, ([noted 
ahove, arp however (‘alcMiIaled to (Jivow a Hood oT 
li^-jit on tlie function and oi’iranisation of the 
ancien-t guilds. 1dius Nos. l-t concdnsively provi' 
that guilds in ancient doys received deposits of 
])uT 3 lic money and paid reg'ular interest on lliem. 
The Arachiavellian policy of exploiting these 
guilds, as laid down in Kautilva, and quoted above 
on p. 27, bears testimony to the fact that they 

also lent out money. Uoughlv 

(Juilds s('rvinLr jis i * j.i i* At a 

s{)(>aking, thevelore, lliey miisl. 

))e said to have served tlie func¬ 
tions of modern lianks. The Inscription No. 1 
sho\vs that tlie rate of interest which they paid 
varied between 12 and 0 p.c. The guilds, which 
thus operated as a net-ivork of hanks throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, must have 
possessed a coherent organisation, suflicient to 
induce the public to trust large sums of money 
with them. They must have been of long stand¬ 
ing, and their operations, characterised by honesty 
and fair dealing; for,otherwise,men would scarcely 
have made perpetual endowments with them. 
The concluding portions of No. 1 seem to prove 

Maisey’s “ Saiichi/' tran.slalod as “ noopliyte ” (p. 95). Buliler 

suggefited the meaning ‘ the i’oreman of the artisans’ (Ep. Ind., Vol, 11, 
p. 88). Liiders has accepted it in the "case of tlie Sanclii inscription, 
hnt in other places rendered the term simply by ‘artisan.’ The con* 
Vdusion aboiitf the existence of a ‘guild ’ from the use of this term is 
therefore eo'raewhat problematic. 
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also that they were recognised as aA important 
factor in the municipal government of ancient 
cities, and were responsible to the corporation of 
the town for the due discharge of their dutjes 
as trustees of public money. They received not 
merely deposits in cash, but also endowment of 
property, as is proved by the Inscription No. 3. 

The objects with Avbich these endowments 
were made are mariifold, and due performance 
of them must liave recpiired extra-professional 
skill. Tims some guild is rciquired to plant parti¬ 
cular trees, while s(‘\eral others, jione of whom 
had anyibinif to do with medicine, Avere to 
provide it for the sick Tiionks of the cave. The 
inscriptions further prove that there AA'ere soA^eral 
craft-guilds at one plne(% and sometimes more 
than one guild belonging to the sanu; profession; 
as for example, tlnn-t! A^ero two Aveavers’ guilds 
at Govardhaua (e/‘. No. 1). In general, the‘guilds 
are named after the profes>ions to which they 
belong, but in oika case (he refeionce is'made 
simply to the “ guild at Konacbika.” It might 
mean that then; Avas only one guild at the village, 
so that no s))ecial designation Avas necessary to 
denote it, or that the Avhob' a illage formed itself 
into a guild, being inhabited by one class of 
artisans alone ; for, as Ave have seen above, the 
Pali literature contains reference to such villages. 
The last Inscription, No. .■),is interesting, as it shows 
that the guilds AA«ero not merely the receivers of 
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other’s gifts, hut made gifts themselves iu the 
name of the corporation. 

Somo injunctions, laid down in the early 
, Dliarma-sastras, alT'ord us an 

Functions of ^-uild 

nccordinji to Vajftaval- inteVOStingJ ^UmpSO illto .tl\0 
kya-samhitS. . " " 

Avorking or these guilds*. Thus 
Yajuavalkya-siuiihitri (Chap. II) contains the 
folIoAving:— 

“ fsTSlI 

asar <4 ii^^'O 

• ^rrart-nmr 

liTl^MTST I 

^ ^T^wpi^?pnT: ^rfl^fcT; w^c. 

t 

V^\ I 

W ^»i?f%cTqif^5TW ll?<t.? 
:%f%-^HH-qT<sff%-7r!iT5nTTt?iJi ftfk: i 

It follows from the ahove tliat guilds could 
possess corporate property, and lay down rules 
and regulations correspoiufing to the ‘ Articles 
,of Association ’ of the ju'esent day, \Yhich it was 
high itreason to violate. Their representatives 
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often transacted business witli the cofirt in their 
name and were held in high respect there. Some 
pure and \irtuous men a ero api)ointed as their 
executive officers [Irwya-ohinifikah). Their rela¬ 
tion to the assembly is unfortunately not. quite 
clear, il'liougli it is uot clearly laid down, whether 
tlusy were appoiiited ))y the king, or elected by 
the members themselves, the latter seems to be 
very probable, from the tcnior of the whole pas¬ 
sage. Then, again, it appears, from the line 
“ KarHori/aih vae/uounit leahRiii snniTihd-hilutudi- 
naw.” that these officers ])ossessed executive 
authority over tlie members of the cor])oration, 
and could visit with j)unishnient anyone who 
disobeved their decision. They were bound, 
however, by the laws and u.>ages of the corpora¬ 
tion, and if they violated them in the exercise of 
their authority, and there was dis-^tMisioii between 
them and the geni'ral memix'rs, the king had to 
step in ainl make boti) jtarties conform to the 
establisiied usage. The ••wcutive ollici'rs, though 
vested n ith considerable authority, could not thus 
be autocrats by any means, and their ultimate 
responsibility to the law ainl custom was assured 
by the instrumentality of (he assemble.' 

Although no nnmtion is nnub* Iku'c of the 
President df tin? gidla, the fre(]uen( reference to 

* Tliid poiur is iii.-hIc tpiift.'^rltar by ilit- fottiiuetiltaors. Mirrami^Tii. 
t'or'oxMiuplo, (piotes V. II. 1S7. in suppon. oi' ilto fact that tlie Assembly 
could puuihli tlie Ixecntive (Mlift'iT. ^^Viiaiu. p. -iKS.) JL'liis poiat lia» 
bt’oti treated iu detail later on. • 
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Sretsh fhin ii* contemporary inscriptions sliowsthat 
tliere was one ; but the real power seems now to 
have devolved upon the executive officers. Thus 
the constitution of the guild during this period 
presented a very modern appearance, with a chief, 
and a few executive officers, responsihlti to the 
assembly. The corporate spirit of a guild is most 
strikingly manifested .in verse 100, which lays 
down that everything acquired by a man, while 
engaged in the business of the guild (apparently 
including even gifts from king or other persons), 
must be paid to the guild itself, and anyone 
failing to do this of his own accord, w ill have to 
pay a tine amounting to eleven times its value. 

The importance attached to guilds and other 
corporations at this period is best illustrated by 
the two following facts : 

1. The violation of agreements entered into 
with ,the corporations (ISamckl-ri/rdikrama) is 
already recorded in Yajhavalkya and Alanu as 
one of the recognised titles of law (AI. VIII, 5; 
Y. II, lo). 

2. Yajnavalkya lays down the general maxim 
(see verse 186) that the duties arising from the 
Rules and Regulations of the corporation (Scimu- 
yika '), not inconsistent with the injunctions of 
the sacred texts, as w ell as the regulations laid 
down by the king, must be observed with care, 

‘ ‘ Samaya ’ is tluliiicd in the Narada-sinriti us tlte aggrei^atc of the? 
wles settled hjF the corporations. Narada, X. 1. Jleucu the meaning 
of the ‘ Bamayika,’ 1 have asbigued above. 

6 
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thus placing the duty towards the guild ou an 
equal footing with that towards the state. 

It appears from the last line quoted above 
that discussions and dill’erences between different 

f 

guilds were not unknown. In such eases the 
king .iiad to step in aiul make each party 
t;onform (o the existing rules and usages. 

A few passages may be quoted from Maha- 
bliarata' to indicate the higb importance that 
the guilds enjoyed in general 
inMaSm~u°." estimation. Thus guilds are 
described as one of the princi¬ 
pal supports of the royal jioner,' and sowing 
dissensions among (he beads of guilds, or inciting 
them to treason, is looked upon as a recognised 
means of injuring the enemy’s kingdom.’ Uur- 
yodhaua, after his dtffeat by tlu' Gandharvas, 
refuses to go back to his capital, for, humiliated 
as he was, bo dared not face the heads,of the 
guilds. ‘•What Avill tlie heads of guilds (and 


UuftM’L'iiCcs tiro to tlio (’tilciitlii Keliti >ii 

4 ^qi^^ II (Asrutua-vriKika. 

]‘t»rvn, cli. 7). 

’Rll -iO (Saiitivnrsa.ch. 59). 
qf^ri Tcl^Urq i| <34 (fc'5iitii.iarvn, cli. 141). 
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others) say'to me and what shall I tell them in 
reply Last, but not of the least imiwrtance, is 
the verso in Santi-parva which lays down that 
no.amount of expiation can remove the sins of 
those who forsake their duties to the guild to 
which they belong." 

An interesting reference to guilds is also 
. contained in a passage in llarivaihsa which 
describes the fatal wrestling match between 
Krishna and the followers of Kaihsa, Tlie arena 
which was built for accommodating visitors con¬ 
tained pavilions for the dilterent guilds, and we 
are told that these pavilions, vast as mountains, 
were decorated with banners Ijearing upon them 
the unplcments and the emblems of the several 
crafts.'* 

'J'he clay seals discovered at Basilrh, the site 
of ancient VaisAli, throw further interesting 
sidelight upon the guild-organisations of this 
period. The following legends, among others, 
occur on a numher of them.^ 

fti' ’gifq li ir. (Vnmi- 

ell. 24S). 

3R^cT: I 

W^ 5T II 19 (J^dntipt.rvM, vh. 

• nr>). 

‘ S va • kn r m m a - cl ra v a -y u k t abh ih pa t a k a bl i i r- n I ra n t a r a tn 
^’renlnflft-clia gariunafl-cha maficba Blianly-acljal-opamuh. 

ITnrivjniiyn, Cli. 80, v, 5. 

• * Annual ilcport of tbo Arcbseological Survey India, 1903-4, 

p. lOTffj 191M2, p. £6; 1913-14, p. 138 S. 
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1. ^reshthi-sarthavriha-kulika-nigania. 

2. Sreslithi- kiilika-nigama. 

R. Speshthi-nigama. 

i. Kulika-nigania. 

The (ipucial word in the above legends, viz., 
iiifjimu, has been usually rendered by the scho¬ 
lars as ‘guilds’ or ‘corporations.’ Professor 
1), li. Phandarkar, however, contends' that there 
is no authority for this meaning and suggests 
that the word should be taken in its ordinary 
sense, viz., ‘a city.’ Professor Phandarkar is 
undoubtedly right in Ids contention, and until 
some chance discoveries definitely establish the 
meaning of the term, it is, 1 believe, safe to 
acc<^pt his suggestion. 

'The legends ([noted above would thus refer 
to cities administered bv ^rrshihis. J\)i/i/i(t.*t and 
Sortharahas, jointly or severally. Such a state 
of things, though unusual, cannot be regarded, 
however, as absolutely uni(|ue iji view of the 
great mercantile organisations of .southern India 
to nddeh a detailed reference will be made in a 
later section of this chapter. In northern India 
too, an inscription at (Inalior - refers to a Poard 
of Sreuhlhii^ and Sorlhavohds admiidstcning the 
city in the year 877 A.D. 

Now the words invest hi, Sur/havuha and 
.Kvlika^ are ovdinartly used in Sanskrit literature 

’ Carmioliacl Lfctures, 1918, p. 170 ff. ’ Iml., Vo). I, p. 159 
I take the word to ho the same as kuh'ka. « 
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to denote t!io chief of a guild or caravan. It is 
clear, therefore, that the clay-seals referred to 
above belonged to guilds which Avere powerful 
enQUgh to be recognised as the ruling authority 
in a city. As we have seen above, there are 
references in the Jataka stories to villages of 
artisans and traders, and possibly similar state 
of things prevailed in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A. D. In any case, at the present state of our 
knowledge, the only legitimate conclusion from 
the Basarh seals seems to be, that there were 
powerful guild-organisations, with ruling autho¬ 
rity, in various cities of India during the Gupta 
period.' 


' It iiuiy l>o mentioiietl lioro that the sohohus who htivo taken th(‘ 
wtjnl nigama in the Ernst* of a drdtire quite different, tliough 

intrre.stiiig, conclusions from the inPciiptions of the Basarh seals. The 
following remarks of Dr. Bloch may he qnotetl as a s]R'eimen :— 

“ The*most immerons among the seal-inscriptions is that referring 
to the corporation or guild (nigama) of bankers (Sieshtliin), traders 
(SAithnvfilia), and merchants (Knliku). Tt is invariably combined 
with Ollier seals giving the names of private individuals, only in one 
instoiiee it is found together witli tin* seal of the Cliief of Prince’s 
Ministers. The list of private iiame.s is fairly consjiieuons. A great 
many of them are distingnished as merchants (Kulika). One person, 
Ilnri by name, stylf’s himself both Kulihi Vk\\(\ Pnidtaina KuUka. Two 
persons ai c ealltd bankers (Sresbtbin), and one, Dodtja by name, was 
a sfirtliavalia or trader. flei;eially two or even more of tlie seals of 
private individuals arc found in combination w ith eac^ other or with 
the scat of the guild of bankers, etc., of which evidently most of them 
wore members. It looks ns if durinj* those days, something like a 
modern Chamber of Commerce existed in upper India at somd big 
•trading centime, perhaps at Patniiputm.” (Annual Report of the 
Archccologieal Survey, HK)3-4, p. 104.) ’ 
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We now coino to the period represented 
by the later Dharma-mstros, like those of 
Narada aiid Erihaspati (otli to 7th centnry 
A ]).). 'I’Ik' progressive advancement of the 
t'uild-or'jaiusations is (rontinued during this 
period. In Narada, as Avell as in Erihaspati, 
se])arate chapters aia^ devoted to the title of law 
arising out of tin' transgression of compact 
(Saihvid-vyatikrania). Xarada explicitly states 
that “ the king must maintain the usages of 
the guilds and other cor])orations. Whatever 
he their laws, their (religious) duties, (the rules 
regarding) their attendance, and the (particular 
mode of) livelihood prescribed for them, that 
the king shall approve of.”' We are further told 
tluit “ those who cause dissension among the 


memhers of an association shall undergo punish¬ 
ment of a specially severe kind; because* they 
would prove e.xtremely dangerous, like an 
(epidemic) disease, if (hey v, ere allowed to go 
free.”* These injunctions of the Dharma-sastras 
show in a general way th(‘ high importance 
attached to the guild-organisations as an impor¬ 
tant factor in society. 

The litoi’ature of this period throws interest- 


Tho raison d'etre 
of jruild-orpjinisations 
olcai'ly cxplaiiK'd in 
the Bfihtispriti Sam- 
hits, • 


ing side-light on the nature 
and origin of the guild-orga¬ 
nisation. Thus, regarding their. 


* X. 2, 3, 


= X. C. 
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raison d'ctj^e we find the following in Brihas- 
pati':— 

^rmr; i 

cl^q^m^T sin^‘ II • 

dolly translates this passage as follows :— 

“ A compact fonncd among villagers, com¬ 
panies (of artizaus) and associations is (called) an 
agreement; such (an agreement) must he observ¬ 
ed both in times of distress and for acts of piety. 

“ When a danger is ap])rehended from rob- 
l)ers or thieves, it is (considered as) a distress 
common to all; in such a cast^, (the danger) 
murft be rei)elled by all, not by one man alone 
whoever he may be." - 

This translation does not commend itself to 
me, for the rendering of .Tolly, “ such (an agi*ee- 
nient) must be observed both in times of dis¬ 
tress and for acts of piety,” hardly gives any 
satisfactory meaning. The real significance of 
the passage seems to be that such convention is 
to be executed {karyuh) to provide against dangers 
and for the purpose of discharging their duties.'* 

' XVII. 0-6. ’ S. 15. K., Vol. 33, p. 317. 

^ “ The Sapfcami in ‘ JiSdlrnkule ’ and ‘ Dliurinakary^ ’ ia to l)o ex¬ 
plained l*y the rule Niniittat karninia SaniavSye’’ rf. tlio explanation 

by VaLl>at.paii Mi^ra in Ohnniati. 
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In the next passage Jolly renders * chata 
chanvo ’ hv robbers and tliieves. The sense of 

t/ 

robbers and thieves is covered by the Sanskrit 
term ^chaitra. ’ but ‘ Chala ’ rcimains untranslated. 

The word occurs in “c Ghald-ljluitu-pmijesyd^’ 
and other analogous technical expressions that 
occur tmiuently in the land grants of this 
period, and both Dr. Eiihler and Dr. Fleet have 
taken it in the sense of “ irregular troops.” ' 
Then, Jolly’s translation of the last portion is 
also not satisfactory. 11 would strictly mean 
an injunction upon a particular individual not 
to repel the common danger. The real meaning, 
however, seems to lx;: “ it is the united body, 
not a single individual, whoever (/. c., however 
great) he may be, that is able to repel the 
danger.” 

TVe are now in a posit ion to understand the 
general purport of the whole passage. Jn the 
lirst two lines the author lays dowji the reasons 
why a compact should bo entered into by the 
members of a guild and other corporations. 
These are said to be (1) prevention of danger 
and (2) proper discharge of their duties (religi¬ 
ous and secular). 

The last two lines mention specifically the 
dangers referred to above, viz., those from thieves, 
robbers and irregular troops (wlio probably 
infested the country after they were disbanded 

’ Ind. Aut., Vol. V*jc lloj (j»u}»tu Iiibcriptioufl, p. 98, •fii. (2) 
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fit the conclusion of a war), and justifies (he 
recommendation for a compact liy stating that 
such dangers can be repelled only by the co- 
ojnyation cf all, and not by a single individual. 

It was thus fully realised that the value of 
co-oj)eration lay in the facilities it affords for 
preventing common dangers and performing 
.common good. It must have been a deep-rooted 
consciousness of tins utility of co-operation in 
the public mind that led to the growth and 
development of these guild-organisations. 

We also learn from the same texts some of 
the foi’inalities which accompanied the formation 
of a new guild. 

Thus Brihaspati says :— 

II ^ 

• 

It thus ajipears that the lirst step towards 
the organisation of a guild was to inspire mutu¬ 
al confidence among the intending members. 
This was done by one of the following means. 

1. Kosha.—This no doubt refers to the 
ordeal described in detail in Narada 1. 329-331 
and Yiijnavalkya 11. 114-115. The person to 
be tested -vas “ to drink three mouthfukf of water 

^ “ Mutual ('onlidenco having first boAi established liy means of 
(the ordeal by) sacred libation, by a stipulation in writing, or by 
umpires, they shall then set about their work.” 7; S. Tl. K., 

Vol. XXXTlI,*p 347.) 

7 
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in which (ai» image of) the deity whom he holds 
sacred has been bathed and worshipped. If he 
should meet himself with any calamity within 
a week or a fortnight (after having undergone 
this ordeal), it shall be regarded as in-oof of 
his guilt,” ‘ otherwise he would be considered 
pure and of course a Avortby member of the 
guild. 

2. Lekha-kriya,—This probably refei's to a 
convention or agreement, laying down the rules 
and regulations of the guild, to which all must 
subscribe. 

;{. Madhvastha. It is ditllcult to understand 
what this realty means. It may refer to the 
practice of a well-known man standing guai’au- 
tee for the faithful conduct of another. 

After having inspired mutual confidence liy 
one or other of these means the intending, mem¬ 
bers set themselves to work. The list of items 
of business included various things besides the 
strictly professional business,- and these were 
probably inserted in a document to which each 
of the intending members bad to subscribe. 

^ S. B. K., Vol. XXXIII, p. IIG. Ill the case under consideration 
we have, of course to substitute for * guilt,* ‘ unfitness for membership.’ 

* This of course ^\'ould differ with different guikbs and is referred 
to in general terms, as follows, by KStyfiyann. 

“ g ^ ATO’B ft I 

Vf it . 

(quoted in TivSdaratnflkara, p. 180.) 
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Brihaspati preserves a specimen of such items 
in the following lines ;— 


(qs) ii' 


'i'lu' ^^lllli(•ipMl fiuic- 
I lulls ul* guilds ufcunl- 
iiig to lijil: ispMli 
Sainliitu, 


Thus the activity of th(i guilds was extended 
to a variety of ohjeetsof public 
utility such as the eoustruction 
of a house of assemhlv, of a 
sluid for (accommodating travel¬ 
lers witli) water, a temple, a pool, and a garden. 
They also helped tin; poor people to perform the 
“ Slariiskaras ”■ or sacrilieial acts enjoined by the 
sacred texts.'* 


' 11-12, Fur Jolly’s traiiiilutiou ol‘ the pubsugu, cj. S. 13. E,, 

Vol. XXXIII, pp. 317-H. 

’ Jull^ traiisl.'ites the passuguus “ relic t* l'> helpless or )) 0 or people,” 
Hut as ‘ ^((mularaH ’ is placed along with ” yajanalxrii/a'' it must refer 
to the 12 or 1(5 Sai/iskaras mentioni*d in the Sinritis. 

^ 'I’lio duty specified by the c.xprossiun kulaijanam niroilhaicha'' 
is difiicult to understand. Jolly translates it as “ a coniiiiuri path or 
tlefence.” This is not however in keejiing with the vioAv of any of the 
commentators like Chandesvara or Mitrumisni. The former explains 
the passage rs ” kulayana^h knllnaxya fujanunf (undtjaii'im), nirodho 
’hirjjana-ivavcia-vdrayam” i.t\, importation of good men and the prohi¬ 
bition of bad ones. (Vivadaratiiakara, p. 182 ) 

Mitraniisra explains it as dnrhhikshddy-npaagmajxinjfjcmtapya 
dkdraynm ” which probably means the maintenance of people till the 
famine, etc., is over. Mitrainisra also noWs a variant reading ” kulydya- 
Mrnn'rod/}«?i ” and explains it as ‘^knlydydli pmvfiriana• prat ihfnxd}uui 
J.c., tlic exeiu ntion of tanks, wells, etc , and tlie^amining’ of water- 
ofuibct. ( \'JraJii., 1 *. 120.) 
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All these Averc Avrittcn in a formal document 
which was a valid agreement in the eyes of law. 
This a.s[)cot of the activity of guilds is borne 
witness to by the i-iscriptions. Thus the Junnar 
inscrij)tion already referred to above ' mentions 
tlie excavation of a cave and the construction 
of a cistern by the guild of corn-dealers. The 
Mandasor inscriptioi\ ■ describes how a guild of 
silk-weavers built a magnificent temjjle of the 
Sun, in the year i‘M A. U., and repaired it again 
in 173-1 A. U. 


§ 7 

'I'he executive inachinerv wliieli enabled the 
guilds to perform these multifarious works 
is also described in some detail in Briha.spati. 
There was a chief or president, assisted by two, 

three or live executive oUlcers 
.."oitwtinuor Brihaspati 

says that only persons wlio 
are honest, acquainted with the Vedas and their 
duty, able, self-controlled, sprung from noble 

‘ Sac }). ill), jibovc. 

* —(iiiplu Tiiscriptiour-, Xu. 18. 

* XVII. 10. T!i(^ iiiscriptiona uf fho Vaiilubha^ta SvJuiia Teinplu at 

Gwalior (B^p. 1. p. lo t ft*.) refer to tho executive officers of sevcml 

guilds. Thus, f(Jt e\arn])Ie, while referring to tho oilmiller’s guild**, 
it at first mentions the iiamesr>f the Chiefs *»f eae.h guiid {Toilikanid. 
haUalca) and then adds “ and tho other members of tho whole guild of 
oilmillera.” Tho lumber of chiefs of the three guilds o{ oilmillers, it 
respectively 4, 2, and 6. 
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families, and skilled in every business, shall be 
appointed as executive officers/ 

These officers, seem to have exercised con¬ 
siderable authority over indivi- 

>r\ ecu live officers. * 

dual members in their oflieial 
capacity. Thus, according to Briliaspatis if an 
individual failed to perform liis share of the 
agreement, though able to do the same, he was 
punished by confiscation of his entire property 
and by banishment from tlie toAvn. For the 
man who falls emt Avith his associates or neglects 
his Avork. a line is ordained amounting to six 
of four siivarnas each. Banishment 
from the toAvu is also the punishment of one aa Iio 
iujiyes the joint stock, or breaks the mutual 
agreement. 

The executive officers could deal with the 
wrong-doers, in Avhatevcr Avay they liked, begin¬ 
ning Troni mild censure and rebuke and culmi¬ 
nating in any punishment up to exjmlsion." In 
administering these their hands Avere unftdtered, 
for Bvihas])ati states explicity that '• whatever 
is done by^ those (head.s of an association), 
Avlndher harsh or kind towards other people, in 

^ XVll. 9. Terdous, not ^leserving of tlieao poets are also men¬ 
tioned ill detail. • 

. . («rib.. XVII. 8.) 


’ XVII. J7. 
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<iccoi‘(laiic(5 with prescribed regulalions,' must 
he approved of by tlic king as well; for they 
are declared to be tJie appoifited managers (of 
alfairs).’’- 

% 

The king liowevcr could interfere in specified 
cases. • Thus tlie next verse tells us, “ should 
they (heads of an association) agree, ac(naiad by 
haired, on injuring a single member of the 
fellowship, the king must restrain them; and 
they shall lx* punislied, if they persist in their 
conduct.’'’' It seems that any person punished 
by the president could a))])eal to the king, and 
if it would appear that the conduct of the latter 
was not in accordance with prescribed rcgula- 
lions but simply actuated by personal feelings, 
the king could rescind his resolutions. These 
two passages seem to indicate that while the 
independence of the association was respected 
l)y the king, tlu^ security of a person froiu the 
occasional fury of a democratic assembly Avas 
duly safe-giuirded. It was probably by such 
means that a reconcilialion Avas sought to be 

’ Tliiri ithniso is tu he addi'ii to tmtislatletn of tlio passage iu 

S, B. E,, XXXI [I, p. 3 IB. For tin* original runs as follows ; 

k §icl' I 

cxjtlaincd J)V Mitra-misra as ’ 

(V"k*ani., p. 130). 

•- XVII. LS; Vul. XXXlll. 

S. 13. K,. Vul. XXXlll, p. 340. 
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Tho democratic do 
mold. 


jiiade between the contending- claims of indivi¬ 
dual and corporate rights. 

Inspite of this exercise of high authority by 
the executive officers the demo¬ 
cratic clement was quite a 
distinguishing feature @f the 
guild organisations of this period. There was a 
house of assembly ‘ where the members of the 
guild assembled to transact public business from 
time to time. According to Xarada, regular 
rules were laid down for the attendance of mem¬ 
bers, and the king had to approve of them, 
whatever they might be.- It appears from 
^Mitramibh-a’s comment on the passage, that the 
souml of a drum or other instruments Avas a 
signal for the attendance of members in tho 
guild hall for the transaction of (be affairs of tho 
community. ' llegular speeches seem to have been 
made m the assembly, and the idea of ‘ liberty 
of speech ’ was probably not unknoAvn. Thus 
Chandesvara quotes the folloAving passage from 
Katyayana in his Mvadaratnakara. 


^ 115m HPjgmci II 

and adds tho comment ^Tci ‘ 

This seems to imply that the executive officer 
who injures another for hdving .said reasonable 

• ^ Brih,, XVJI. 11. * Nararla, X. 3. • Viraiii.^ j). 430. 

• * Bih, /??(?., p. 170. 
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things, interrupts a speaker (lit. gives no oppor¬ 
tunity to the speaker to continue), or speaks 
something improper, is to be punished tvith 
‘ purvasahasadanda.’ 

Several minor regulations also clearly bring 
out tlw democratic feeling that pervaded these) 
institutions. Thus it is ordained by Brihaspati 
with regard to the executive officers or other 
persons dejiuted lo manage some alfairs on behalf 
of the guild, that whatever is acquired (such as 
a field or a garden acquired in course of a boun¬ 
dary dispute in a law court), or preserved (from a 
thief) l)y them, and wliatever debt is incurred by 
them (for the purpose of the guild), or whatever is 
bestowed upon the community as a mark of royal 
favour, all this is lobe divided equally among 

all tho members.' If however the monev 

% 

borrowed by the executive officers was .S 2 )eut by 
them for their own individual ends and not for 
the interest of the guild, they were liable to 
make good the amount.” 

It appears from some comments ■' of Mitra- 
misra that the inclusion of new members in a guild 

‘ juk' xfira’ m 8f!^’ 

Viram., p. 4^2. The brncketted portion in tho abore translation is 
taken from the commentary. 

^ it 

^ g nwv. 9 ^ ?rat 

wit t [ tnaiTw: ] i 
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and the exclusion of old inoiuhcrs from its fold do- 
pended upon tlio gxmeral assembly of the guild. 
He also quotes a passage from Katyriyaiia to 
show tliat the new menibcr would at once share, 
equally Avith others, the existing assets and liabi¬ 
lities of the guild and enjoy the fruits nf its 
charitable and religious deeds, whereas tlie man 
who Avas excluded from tlie guild would at once 
cease to liave any inierest in any of them. 
Chandesvara tlie author of Nd'yada-ratmikara also 
quotes the same passage' and informs us fliat if 
required the consent of all to b(a‘ome (In^ 
member of a guild, l)ut om^ might give up tln^ 
membership of his own accord. 

I'he passages ([noted above also indircwdly lieav 
testimony to tin' facd (bat (In' guilds possess('d 
some of tlie pow('i‘s and fund ions of a (b'mocra- 
tic assembly. Thus it is clear (hat 

(1) Tln^ guild was I't'cognised as a corporation 
in a law court where it was repres('nt('d by select¬ 
ed members to contest tho possession of a field, 
garden, etc. 

( li 

(V^irain., p. 432) 

V, Rtn. reads for in line«2. for in line .*!, 

and Mim for in line 4 (p. 187), 

8 
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(2) The guild possessed corporate immovable 
property like field, garden, (dc. 

(3) The executive officer could contract loan 
on behalf of the guild. 

(4) Charitable and religious deeds were per¬ 
formed on behalf of the corporation, each indivi¬ 
dual member of which was supposed to have 
enjoyed the beneflts tliereof. 

(5) One could cease to he a member of the 
guild of his own accord. 

But the most characteristic democratic ele¬ 
ment in the whole system was the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility of the executive officers to the assem¬ 
bly. This point is fully treated by Mitramis'ra.* 
He takes verse 1S7 of the second chapter of 
Yajnavalkya to refer to the Muldiyas, and recites 
the following text from Katyilyana as an illus¬ 
tration of the doctrine “ 

” (the right of the assembly to pujiish its 
chiefs). 

Thus any of the executive officers who was 
guilty of any heinous cidminal act, who created 
dissensions or who destroyed the property of the 
association, could be removed, and the removal 

(V. Rtn., p. 188). 

» Viram., p. 428. 



was only to be notified to, but not necessarily 
sanctioned by, the king. As the executive ofli- 
cers possessed great power it might not always 
hav,e proved an easy affair to remove them if 
they assumed a defiant attitude.* In such 
cases the matter was to be brought to the 'notice 
of the king as appears from the following verse 
in Brihaspati-Sarhhitcl: 

?tl5T 11’“ 

The king would hear both sides and, of course, 
decide in such cases according to the sjwcial rule 
of the guilds, as already noticed above (p. 2t).^ 
He n'ould then give his decision and enforce his 
decree. 

Mitramisra is quite e.xplicit on this point, 
lie savs that the removal of the, e.xecutive 
otficers was the proper function of the assembly 
(samuha), and that the king M ould step in to 
punish these men only when the assembly 
found itself unable to do so 

^ Cf. the passage in Arthasastra quoted above on pp. 27-28. 

^ XVII. 20. “ When a dispute arises between the chiefs and the 

societies, the king shall decide it, and shall bring then# back to their 
duty.’* (S. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 349.) 

^ See also Narada X. 3 and Jagannatha'^B comment upon it. Nar, 
p. 184. . . • 

• * As an illustration of this,, he quotes M. VIII, £19-221, referred 
to on p. 33, above, where it is enjoined upon the king to banish the 
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The al)ov^e circunistauce furnishes a most 
striking illustration of the royal interference 
in the alfair of guilds. 'I’hat the king could 
uphold the cause of an individual if he thought 
that he was a vuiliin to jealousy or hatred, has 
already been noticed before. Sonic other cases 
of state int('rferc‘ne(‘ may be gleaned from (he 
followini;' verses of Narada 

N« 

?iqt iiit 

hoiTMii ' ho vnjhiff., hi; iL'i' f Jiiviit a'..'oi'j'Oi Mitr.imisra Lc-i 

^akes; tlie -'^•hole j'assrigu u£ refoiriug to • mukhyas ’ or executi-'X officers 
alone, llu aUo f-imilaily explains the follo'.ving passage of Bvihaspati 
witli roforeneo to ‘ mukliyas ’ alono. 

rl??l I 

cTri: n 3 ^ ^ 

[An acrimonious or malicious man, anil one who cau.ses iliseension 
or (loos violent act.s, or who is inimically dis|»o.s(xl towards the guild, 
association or tin' king, shall be instamly expelled from tlic town 
or the assembly (ol' ( bo corjxiration) j. 

lie then add.s the lolloxving comment. 

“. ^ 

“.l-u be^expelled from the place of tin' assembly, i.e., by the 

assembly it.self. It cannot be argued that this interpretation is xvrong 
inasmuch as the assembly haft no right to award punishment. For the 
passage quoted above from KStyayana conclusively proves that it is the 
assembly which liMs the right to punish the executive officers,” AHram, , 
p. 429. 
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Thus the king could forbid a couihination 
of dilfcrent associations (possildy of a hostile 
nature), arming of those bodies \vitho,ut due 
causes, and the conflict between tlieiu. He 
could also prevent tlicm fi-oin undertaking such 
acts as wore citlier opposed to his wish or in¬ 
terests, or of contemptible and immoral nature. 

Tire extant commentary ‘ on these passages 
of the rvarada Smriti, which, though of late date, 
may be assumed to hav(“ been handed down 
from more ancient times, (brows new light upon 
I he. relation of (lie king and tli" corporations 

like guilds. It runs as follows ; | 

m IvflT m 

^fff wtfw: 

^?f ts?n 

®\ 

nffror ^fci 

AVdiat the commentator means to say is this. 
In the previous sutras (X. 2-3—see above) it has 
been laid down that the kin^ must maintain the 

‘ X. 4. 5. 7. Translated in S. B. E., Vcl. XXXWr, pp. 154-5. 

* Nar», p, 164, f. n. 
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rules and usages, settled by the guilds and other 
corporations, whatever they might he. Now they 
might form such regulations as “ we shall ask 
the subjects not to pay taxes to tlie king,” “ we 
shall always go naked,” “ we shall gamble,” 
“ we sivall visit prostitutes,” “ we shall drive at 
excessive speed along the public road,” “ we 
shall worship at those places where Sakhotaka 
grows,” etc. In that case it might be urged to 
be the duty of the king to maintain even these 
regulations, hi order to safeguard sucli contin¬ 
gencies, the a))ove excej)tions have been laid 
down. This proves, as nothing else could have 
done, the supreme importance attached to tliese 
corporations. A king could interfere with them 
only in some specific cases, but otherwise they 
n ere free to act in whatever A\ay they liked, 
and tlie king was bound to acce])t their decision. 

« 

§ 8 

We have already seen that the guild as a 
whole possessed considerable executive and 
judicial authority over its 

(luiKls as ordinalV i , , 

Courts of law. lllClllOClS. Xll0 pjiSSci^OS (][U.OtG(i 

above to illustrate this must 
however be^ taken to signify that the authority 
extended over, and covered, only those relations 
in which they stootl to the guild. In other 
words, the guild could only interfere in cases 
which affected, or had a tendency to affect, its 
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transaction of business. The folloAving passages 
in Brihaspati seem to show, however, that the 
guild also formed part of the ordinary tribunals 
of .the country. 

“ Relatives, guilds, assemblies (of co-habitants), 
and other persons duly authorised by the king, 
should decide lawsuits among men, excepting 
causes concerning violent crimes (sahasa). 

“ When a cause has not been (duly) investi¬ 
gated by (meetings of) kindred, it should be 
decided after due deliberation by guilds; when 
it has not been (duly) examined by guilds, it 
should be decided by assemblies (of co¬ 
habitants) ; and when it has not been (sulH- 
cieijtly) made out by such assemblies, (it should 
be tried) by appointed (jiulge.s).”' 

It would certainly follow from tlio above, 
that the guild formed the second of the four 
ordinary courts of justice, from each of which an 
appeal lay successively to the next higher ones. 
The chapter in which the.se passages occur deals 
generally with the constitution of the court of 
justice and there is nothing to show that tins 
judicial functions of the guilds noticed here 
related to its members alone or simply with 
reference to its own proper business. The very 
fact that Biihaspati lias noticed these latter 

* I. 28, 30 ; S. P. n, Vol. XXXIII, p. 281. 

The word ‘ sreni ’ has been rendered by Companies (of artiznns) 
in the originrfl passage but I have substituted the word ‘guild ’ for it. 

Cf, al8o*Nilrada, 107, p. C, 
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functions sepanitcly in a later chapter, seems to 
prove that in the passages, (|ii()tt*(l ahove, 
rel‘erenc(! is made to tlic guilds as ordinary 
courts of law. The exception noticed in ^ erso 
28, riz., caus('s concerning violent crimes also 
proves that tin; writer had in view only the 
ordinary cases to l)e tried by ordinary courts 
of justice. 

This conclusion is supported l)y the rc'cently 
jmblished Damodarpur (’opiao- plates. 'I'wo of 
them, dal(‘d in tlie yc'ars and IMS A.D., in 
the reign of tlie^ (Jni)fa emperor Kumaragii))ta I 
contain the following passage': 

“ f WtTt3RI<?r - 

l*rof. 11. rj. Hasak nho edited thes(^ inscri])- 
tions translat<‘s (he passagaa as follows ; — , 

“While Kumar-oiiiTihjd \'eti‘avarmnia was 
administering (he government of the locality in 
the com])any of ixiciura-kreshlh'i Dhrilipala, 
mriharahn llandhnmitra., pi-otliioiin-linlilai Dliriti- 
mitra, pmlliaiiia-kTtiidHiha Sfimvaprila." 

It appears to me, however, that the C|ue.stion, 
here, is not of general administration, hut 
merely the administration of justice. This 
follows from the ordinary meanings of the terms 
aifhihti'am and ri/anthnni, riz., ‘ court of law’ and 


Kp. 111(1., Voi. XV. |). i;>o. 
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‘administration of justice,’ and 1 do not sec; any 
reason why these words should he stretclied to 
cover the idea of general administration. The 
passage in my opinion contains a clear reference 
to courts presided over by tin; eliiefs of dilVerent 
corporations of merchants and artisans. 

§ 9 

Some int('resling side-light on the organisa¬ 
tion of guilds is furnished by inscriptions of 
this period. Thus the Indore Copper-plate 
Inscription of Skanda (jlupta ' dated in the year 
110, i.e. tf)5 A.D., records the gift of an endow¬ 
ment, the interest of which is to be applied to 
the inaintenaiiee of a lamp which has been 
established in a temple; for the service of the 
Sun-i'od. y\'(' are farther told that ‘'thiscrift 
of a Brahman’s ondownnmt of (Ihe ((Mnj)](' of) 
the Sun (is) the pi'rpetual property of the 
guild of oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, 
residing at the town of Indrapura, as long as it 
continues in complete unity, (even) in moving 
away from this settl(;ment.” - S(;veral i)iteresting 
poijits are to be noted in this short reference 
to a guild, besides the custom of designating 
a guild by the name of its headman, it ^distinctly 
points to the mobility of the body, and more 
importance is evidently attached to the unity 

* FJeot—Insiri|>tion.v. No. Jd. 

’ p. 71. 
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of the tJiaii Oie place wliere it settles. 

This is an evideiUM* of the lii^h state ol 
orgcinisatioiij for none hut a fully organised hody 
euuld thus slul'i from j)lace to })Iaee and^yet 
retain its unity and public contidence. 

By far the most interesting account of a 
guild is that furnished l)y the Alandasor stone 
inscription of Kumiiragupta and JJandhuvarman.^ 
It r(datcs liow ;i guild of silk-neavers, originally 
settled at Lata, immigrated into the city of 
Dasapur, attracted hy tlui virtues of the king 
of that place. Here maiiy of them took to 
dilferent puivsiiits. Some learnt archery and 
heeame good /ighters, others adopted the 
rtdigi(jus life, and discoursed on religious tp])ics. 
Th(' prmhml amouu’ lliem h'anit astrology and 
astronomy w hih' a f(‘\v gave up all worldly 
eoneei’iis and took to an ascetic life. Various 
other professions wen^ also followed, while a 
number of Llnmi adhered lo the hereditary 
])rofessioii of silk^veavini;'. Tdius the guild 

‘ IhiJ, No. IS. 

III Ills iiit ro'Iuoi ioti (o flu* ion Floct remarks ns follows 

' It (the 1 nsi ri|)l ion) narr.ues, in Cn> first place, iiow ;i mimljcr of 
nilk-wcnv I'l’s iMnniurnt oil from ilu* l. itn Vishayn.in’ central and Houthern 
Uujaiiit, inio tlie eiiy of naHa|*nra and how aotnc of the band took up 
other occupations while ihost* who adheicd to their original pTiranit 
constituted tlu^msi'lvis into a separate and flourishing guild” (C. I. 1., 
Ill, p. SO). The vi'i’se IP however makes it (juiu* clear, that the guild 
included all the members ^described in versos It).IP. For, .after 
rufi rring to tlimu in detail in the above ver.ses. the sititiior eoneludes 
" (id 1 h'tun alhicd'f'df \ an'iUt-cta/’/i fn'iihdrti ih'' (\'e\\se Cdl, wlii^h 

certainly .vigniti* s that the guild flourished through ttll these men. 
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flourished at Dasapura, and l)uilt in the _v(>;n- 
A. T). a magnificent temple of tin' Sun out 
of its accumulated riches. In course of time 
the.temple fell into disrepair, and was repaired 
l)y the same guild in the year i72 A.l). 

This highly interesting inscription couched 
in verses that recall the best days of Sanskrit 
Kilvya Literature has preserved for us a vivid 
account of one of the best specimens of the 
ancient guilds that constituted such a remarkable 
feature of ancient Indian society. It invalidates 
the notion, too generally entertained, that guilds 
were stereotyped close corporations of craftsmen, 
busy aloiK? with theii’ own profession and little 
susceptible to eultun' or progiess, It portrays 
before us the picture of a guild of silk-weavers, 
proud of their own jirofession, and true to their 
own organisation,' hut displaying within these 
limits ‘an activity and ki'enness for all-round 

Fleet trtuishif OM ih<' pjissa^e.s to ilie .sunn- ffTi'c: • ‘T Ami so) tli(* 

iruild o'lori^^Tiply till .ifoiind. IliroiJirli (linso wlio :ii(‘ of tin’s ^opi 

ami tlii’oiiglt oihcns who, ofc. inc'ltidingf i In'rchv, williiii i !u‘ iriiii,]^ 
limn f’ollowing dift’erent ati deseiilied aliovo. Now llicyv wt'ic 

all silk-woavors wlmn limy wi're in LuKi. and to<ik to difTorent piir.siiit.s 
while at Mamlasor. 11‘ t hmi f his motley body is still called the gtiild 
of silkweavers, it mn.si follow that they eonstitnted a [jfnild while at 
Liita and tliat Hie orernni<5Rt ion eoniinued althouf^li some of the inoraherH 
gave up tliO hf'redittirv pursuits in their new abode. 'I’liaf the \vhol(« 
body of a gnild could thus remove to anotlmr placi* iTas be^n provml 
by the Indore copper-jilatc nientioiied al)ov<‘. 

‘ Thus when the temple of the SuriTis built, or is Jigaiii repairnd, 
it is BJiid to he done by tlie orders of the guild ; and \'aisal)lia’{iti 
Composes the • insci iption at the command of ilTe guild; </. the 
la.st verso, * 
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2 )roi>;ress that is i-(allv surprisiiiLj^. There were 
amoii^ th(Mn martial spirits, valorous in Inttlc, 
who ‘evtm to-day.rdtecl hy ff)r(*e tlu^ des¬ 
truction of enemies ; AvJiile tliere were 

others, unassumin;^ in thm'r modesfy and devoted 
to dispours(‘s of religion, men who overcame tlie 
attaclunent for worldly ol)j('ets and were 
characterised hy piety and ij^oodness,—very 
i^ods in an (\u*thly ha])itation.' 1'lie science of 
astrolo^^v was culti\ated hv them while th(‘ finer 
arts lik(i po(‘try w(U‘e not lu'^decti'd, as is 
abundantly (nidtmc(Ml by tlie brilliant poem 
before us ; for it is onlv amom^ men wlio liave 
the sense of appreciation for pocdry, that such 
lit(U’atur(^ can tiourish. The i^uild in ancient 
India was thus not miu’ely tln^ means for the 
development of arts and crafts, but Ihrough the 
autonomy and freedom a(‘C(>rde I to it by the 
law of tluj land, it became a c(mtr(^ of strength, 
and an abode of lilieral culturi‘ and progress, 
wliich truly made' it a power and ornament of 
the society. 


$ 10 

ddu' (wistence of iruild oriranisations durins: 


the later jieriod is attested by 
a number of records. Of these 
ad inscription at the Vailla- 
bhatta-svaipiii Temple at Gwalior^ is the most 


Ouild-oiyatu*at it'ii in 
lator jH'iioils. 


‘ Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 150 ff. 
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iniportMiit. As lias already been nunitioned, it 
refers to the ori^^inisation of srrshfhh iwuX sartha- 
rahas^ etc., nilini;' tlie city of (Iwnlior in the, y('ar 
877 A.I)., indicatin^^* lliendiy that the |)oliUeal 
importance of these old institutions remained 
undiminislied. Tht‘ inscription, besides, records 
endowments made with the i^nilds of oil-millers 
and gardeners, and the way in which these are 
described throw some light on tlnn'r constitution. 
]\[ention is made, by name, of four chiefs of the 
oil-millers of Srl-sarvesvarapura, two chiefs of 
tlu' oihmilhn’s of Srivatsa-swamipura, and four 
chiefs of the oil-millers of two otlnw places, and 
we are told that tlu'se, tog(dher with the other 
(members) of tln^ wholes guild of oil-milh'rs 
should give one of oil per oil-mill every 

month. Similarly the other endowment was to 
the elfect that the seven chiefs, mentioned hv 
namo,,!\n(l the oth(n‘ (in<>ml)ors) of llu; whole 
gixikl of gavcleuers should give fifty garlands 
every dav. 

It appears from the ahovi! that the guild 
organisation was still in full vigour and endow¬ 
ments were made with them as of old. They 
also illustrate the constitutain of the guilds laid 
down in Brihaspati-smriti,' ciz,, that there should 
be two, three, or five executive officers in each 
guild. For we have just .seen that the oil-millers’ 
guilds had two or four, and the gardeners’ guild. 


See above, p. 52 fF. 
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seven such ineml)ers. I'lie very ffict tliat they 
are individually mentioned hy name slions the 
importance of these olHcers, and this is (piite in 
keeping with what we have learnt from the 
Brihaspati-smriti. 

Anjother inscript ion,' ol'ahout the same period, 
refers to an important guild of horse-dealers who 
imposed a tithe upon all purchasers,—including 
king and his provincial otncers—of liorses, mares 
and other animals. 'I'he memhers of the guild 
came from various countries and tin; proceeds 
of the title' were naturally distrihiited among 
various (emjdes situated in localities so far 
apart as I’ehoa and Kanauj. In this case, 
again, not only are the chiefs of the guild and 
their headman mentioned hv name, hut the 
native places of (>ach individual are also given 
in detail. A ^oiild of horse-dealers from the 
northern country is also reftirred to in the Uarsha 
Stone inscription dated 1 A.D.' 'I'he 

Siyadoni inscriptions' of tin* latter half of the tenth 
century A. [)., also record tlu‘gift of tluj guilds 
of betel-sellers, oil-makers, and stone-cutters, and 
refer to an investment of l,or>0 (//(o/i/nns with the 
distillers of spirituous li(juor. The guild of 
ragnlika (hunters ?) is mentioned in the Karitalai 
stone inscription ‘ of Chedi Lakshmanaraja who 
flourislied about the tniddle of the tenth century 

* IVJiOti Inscription. H|i. Iiid., Vol. 1, }). 184. 

» Kp. Iiul., Vol. TI, p. no ff. ’ Kp. Iiul, Vol.’r, p. 107 ff. • 

♦ Ep. Ind.. Vol. H, p. 174 ff. 
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A.D., ^A'hile the Deopara' inscviption of Vijaya- 
sena refers to Silpi-aoshthi, apparently ineauiug 
a guild of stone-cutters, in Varendra or north 
Bengal. It is thus quite clear that guild- 
organisation continued down to the latest days 
of the Hindu period. 

^ 11 


The periuauent organisation of guilds repre¬ 
sents tin* corporate activity in 
.orpornto aedvity iu the ancieiit cconomic hfe at its 

th« ancient ...ono.nic- 

forms in which co-operative 
spirit Wits displayed, iind these re([uire to he 
noticed in some detail, in ordew to gain a com¬ 
prehensive idea of the whole subject. Tradt^ 
carried on on joint slock principles, in:iy be 
mentioned first under ibis head. T'bis form of 


corporate activity seems to have been very 
iincient Jiud detinite e.\<im])les of it are furnished 
by the Jataka stories. Thus we re;id in Chulla- 
kasetthi-Jatiika- how a young man purch.iscd 
the contents of a ship, which had just touched 
at the port, by the deposit of his ring. Shortly 
afterwards 100 merchants from Benares came 


for the same purpose, but having been told of 
the previous transaction they paid him a’thousand 
coins each, and obtained a share of the merchan¬ 
dise along with him. Later, they paid him 


Kp. rntl.’Vol. 1, i>. :ill ff. 


> Jat., Vo], I. p. IM. 
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another thousand each, and y’oi the whole 
merchandise for tlieinselvi^s, the young man 
having made altogetlier 200,000, over the tran¬ 
saction. 

Again in Kfifa-A anija-Jataka’ we read of two 
* merchants who entered into 

1 jiitniiHhii.. partnership and took five hun¬ 

dred waggons of merchandise from Jienares to 
tlie coindry districts. The Suhanu-Jataka ' refers 
to ‘th(5 horse-(h^alcrs of the north ' who apparently 
carried on their business jointly. In the Intro¬ 
duction to ‘ Kuta-Vanija-Jataka, No. 2 we read 
of two traders of Srfivastl who joined in partner¬ 
ship and loaded live hundred waggons full of 
wares, journeying from east to W(‘st for trade. 
The J{averu-»lataka ^ refers to inerehanis who 
jointly carried on their trade, and sold strange 
Indian birds, at fabulous price, in the kingdom 
of Ibiveru. Tlie Maha-Vanija-^lritaka^relates 
the story of a number of merchants who 
entered into a temporary partnersbi[). Thus 
we read : —- 

‘‘ Merchants IVoin inaiiv a kiiiLT^lom came, 

ami all together met, 
Chose them a chid’, ami straight set out 

4 a ti'v-asure for to get.’’ 


‘ .1:0.. Vol. I. p. 1(0. 

JaO.. Vul. JI, p. ao. ^ p. ISI. 

.TjO., V,»I 111, p. V2i\. ^ .lat,. Vol. IV* p. 

Kfiglisli tin* .lat:»kas. t'ol. IV, p. 2‘J-. 
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These incidental references in the Jatakas 
unmistakably point towards the system of joint 
transaction of business and shed a new lisht on 
the corporate activities of the traders and mer¬ 
chants in ancient India. 

Kautilya has referred to this system in his 
Artlm-^tstia.' 'I'he ancient Hliarmasjistras ' have 
also laid don n roi^ular rules for 
which is the Sanskrit technical term for it. 
Xarada (expounds the fundamental principles of 
this svsteni in tlie followini’- verses. 

II ? 

'?rrapn|ri: ii r 

^nTtsf^Nft qi ?nsTr; i 

• ?Tm rtsrrfw: ii ^ 

M l< !g fq Wg|4tyTTWTTyrTTiqt^nr » T I 

^ sERfwm: ii «" 


1’. I,s.-. Xiir. II I. l-’J ; llriii. XIV, J.ilL*. 

Ntir.. I'. lAi>. ri)*' •ITT tiMiislMiiMi u.H fullliwsiri S. H K , \'*W. 

wxiii, p. rj4. 

(I; “ Wlicic It nii.-j fi T>r ut li'i-.- c:in\ otj it'i.-iii''"' jniiitly. it is r.-ilUil 

i 

|).Trtner<liip, wliich is n tiili‘ of l.-iw. 

(2) Wiii.Ti- SL'Voial paitiH-r" hit jointly caiiyin^ ou liiihiuorSH l<if tin 
purjioso of tlio eoiitribuiion of fiin«i- io\Mjri1s iliu cohijimhi .stock 

of llio associuliun foniiij l lie buais fof iln. ii* undi.'iTtikipur.H >. 'I'lierofuii: 
let each coiitriljute his proper fehan- 
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The essence of the system thus consisted in 
the transaction of business, for the purpose of 
gain, jointly by a number of persons, each of 
whom contributed towards tlie common fund 
that served as the capital of the company. As 
this .individual contribution formed the real 
basis of the whole system, Xarada declares that 
the ‘ losSj expenses, and profit of tvicli partner 
are proportioned to the amount contributed by 
him towards the joint stock company.’ llribas- 
pati aNo endorses this view l)ut Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya lay down thai the ])roli(, etc., may 
be either in proportion to tlie amount eonlril)u- 
ted by each or as originally agreed upon among 
the partners. It thus appears that an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up among partners, intending 
to carry on business together, in which the 
general principles upon which the l)usiness 
would be managed were clearly laid down. By 
virtue of this agreement some of the j)artners, 
probably on account of their greater skill and 
sjrecial knowledge, might enjoy a greater share 
of the profit, than was Avarranted by the amount 
of money contributed by them. 

( ;i; “ Till' piolit uf tucli purt uvi iiic either ctjual 

to those of /iiu otlior ptirtiicr.s or (wceeil 11tem or rtMiiain below them, 
according aa liis bhare ia equal to ihriis, or greater or lea.s. 

(•i) “The atorea, tlio hlal. tlie charges (for tolls and the like), the 
Toaa, the freiglit and (lie expoiiso of keeping valuables must bo duly 
paid for by cacK of the several partners, in accordanct; uith tho tcrpis 
of their agreements.'’ 
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It is interesting to note tJiat these essential 
principles of partnership were also fully under¬ 
stood in the period rc^proscnted by the Jiltaka 
stories. Thus it is related iu Kuta-Vauija-Jataka 
that two merchants called respectively ‘‘Wise ’ and 
‘ Wisest ’ entered into partnt>rship and took, five 
hundred waggons of merchandiso from Benares 
to the country districts. Tliere tliey disposed of 
their wares, and returned witli the proceeds to 
the city. When the time for dividing came, 
Wisest said, “ T must have a double share.” 
“ Why so ?” ask(‘(l Wise, “ Because while you 
are only ^\"iso, T ain Wisest, and Wise ought to 
have only one shar<“ to Wisest's tAvo.” “ But 
AV(! hotli had an (M|ual interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in tlie. oxen and waggons. Why 
should you have two shares?” “Because I am 
Wisest.” And so they talked away till they fell 
to (|uarj;elling. The rest of the story shows how 
the “Wisest” tried to impose upon the other hut 
failed, and at last tlie two merchants made an 
(“(pial division of the prolit.' The story thus 
clearly shows that while it was recognised as 
a general principle, that protits should he pro¬ 
portionate to the share one contributes to the 
stock-in-trade, the idea of awarding special 
share for greater skill in business ‘was not 
altogether unknown. • 


Jat., Vol. I, p. 404. 
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As ilu* success of the joint-stock business 
(lepend('il upon the individuals that formed the 
company, the Sinritis have laid down clear 
injunctions for I he selection of pavtnei s. Xhus 
llrihaspati lays down' :— 

‘■'Trade or other occupations should not he 
carried on hy prudent men jointly with in¬ 
competent or lazy persons, or with such as an' 
afllictcd hy an illness, ill-fated, or destitute. 

“ A man should carry on business jointly 
with persons of noble parentaiie. clever, active, 
intelligent, familiar with coins, skilled in re¬ 
venue and expenditure, honest, and enterpris¬ 
ing. 

Vn idea of tluf corporate spirit with which 
the husiuess was carried on niay he foruicd from 
the following' :— 

“ AVhatever property one ))artner may give 
(or lend) authorised hy many, or whatever cmi- 
tract he may cause to he ex«'cuted. all that is 
(considered as having been) done hy all.’'' 

The relation of the individual to the corpo¬ 
rate body was also clearly laid down:— 

“"When (a single partner acting) without the 
.assent (of the other partners) or against their 
express instructions injures (their joint proper¬ 
ty) through his negligence, he must hy himself 
give a compcnsatioTi to all his partners.^ 


' Ch. XIV. 

^ Ihicl, p, 


s. B. i:., Voi. XXXIII, p. srao. 

^ Jhul pp. 337-S ; rf. Nar. Ilf, 5 ; Y, IT, 26;i, 
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“ When any ono‘ amou" thoin is found out to 
havo pivictised deceit in a pnrcliase or sale, he 
must be cleared by oath (or ordeal). 

“They are themseh'es pronounced to be 
arbitrators and witnesses for one anotber in 
doubtful cases, and when a fraudulent act has 
been discovered, unless a (previous) feud should 
exist between them.”' 

'riiiis the individual was responsible to the 
corporate body for his negligent acts and his 
other partners sat in judgment over him or gave 
evidence in the case. If a charge of fraud was 
brought against any person, his reputation had 
to be cleared by an ordeal or other tests '^ and if 
bis guilt was established he should bo paid bis 
capital and expelled from tlie company—his 
profits being forfeited to it.‘ t)n the whole the 
matter was decided by the corporate body itself, 
and tlvi guilty individual was not liable to the 
jurisdiction of any outside authority for his 
misdeeds. On the other hand his virtue was 
also rewarded by the same corporate body, for 
says Ilrihaspati: — 

“ That partner, on the other hand, who by 
his own efforts preserves (the common stock) 
from a danger apprehended through fate or the 
king, shall be allowed a tenth part of it (as a 
reward).^ 

• ' Ibid, p. 3«7. = Brih., XIV. 7. 

’ V. ir. 2e8. • XIV. 10, also rf. Xnr. III. 0 : V. 11. 
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Tho corporate body also looked after the 
interests of the individual even after his death. 
According to the same authority, 

“ Should any such partner in trade happen 
(0 die through M’ant of proper care, his goods 
must bt! shown (and delivered) lo officers 
ap])oint«Hl by I he king.” ' 

It also appears from the comments of Chan- 
desvara on tiic I'onrtli verse of Xfirada (jiioted 
above, tliat a partner, if neeessaiy, could draw 
from the comnion fund an amount regulated 
by the share he })aid. ' 

'Pill agt' of lh(‘ soil and various arts and 
crafts, sindi as the manufacture of articles made 
of gold, silver, lliread, wood, stone or leather, 
were also carried on by the' workcu’s on the sann* 
pi’iuciple of partnership. Unlike trade, how¬ 
ever, the basis of partmwship in these cases 
consisted, not of the capital money contributed 
bv each, but of the skill and technical know- 
ledge which each brought to the uork. As this 
naturally A'aried in diff'erenf persons, the share 
of profit whicli each enjoyed was also diff'erent. 
Thus Brihaspati says : —' 

“ When gold-smiths or other (artists) [/. e., 
workers in silver, thread, wood, stone or leather] 
practise their art jointly, they shall share the 

' S. B. K., Vol. X.XXIII, p, 3.%S| also <■/. Sar. Ill, 7; V. H. 207. 

’ eswwiulqtfamf (v. Rtn., p, 112 ). 

» Chapter XIV, vv. 2S ff. 
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profits in due proportion, corresponding to the 
nature of their work.” * On tlie same principle, 
“ the headman among a number of workmen 
jointly building a house or temple, or digging 
a p’ool or making articles of leather, is entitled 
to a double share (of the remuneration),”- and 
among the musicians “ he wlio knows how to 
heat the time shall take a share and a half, but 
the singers shall take equal shares.”’ The same 
principles were also applied even among thieves 
and free-booters when they came to divide their 
spoil. “Four shaiws shall be awarded to their 
chief; he who is (specially) valiant shall receive 
three shares; one (qiarticularly) able shall take 
two ; and the remaining associates shall share 
alike.”' On the otluw hand if any of them is 
arrested, the money spent for his release is to 
1)0 shared by all alike. ’ 

It is also Avorthy of note that priests carried 
on sacrificial act and ceremonies on the same 
])rinciple of partnership." Thus it is ordained 
that of the si.Kteeu priests at a sacrifice, the first 
group of four who were tho chief ofiiciators 
would receive about tin; half, aiid the second, 
third and fourth groups, respectively half, one- 
third and one-fourth of that. The coniinentator 

‘ S. U. K., Vi.l, .NXX'Ill, p. ai>>. • 

• Ibid, p. 30. ‘ Ib,d. 

* Ibid, ■’ Ktityayaria, quuU*'.! Ktii , p. IL'*). 

" Y. II..26^, ulso Nar. III. 8, 9 ; Brih. XIV.l.o. 
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i‘Xplaiiis that if, for (example, the sacrificial fee 
consists of 100 cows, (‘ach of the first yroup 
would receive 12 and each of the succeeding 
grouj)s, respectively 0, I, and Jh' 

There was another kind" of corporate activity 
in the economic life in ancient India Avhich can 
he best rendered l)y the term 
J raders League. As already 
iiotieeil nijovo, tlieve was, no doubt, some sort 
ol' corporate organisation among tJie traders, 
during the early period, l)ut l)oth Mrs. * iUiys 
Davids ‘ and Richard b^iek ‘ who have studied 
tli<! economic conditions in ancient India deny 
the existence of any such dolinite and close 
organisation uhich could make the word ‘ liCague ’ 
applicahh? to it. These scholars, however, con- 
fiiK! I heir attention exclusively to the dataka 
stories, or at best only to the Buddhist Literature, 
hut the data furnished by these source!^ intev- 
ju’cted in the light of otiu r e\ idences, leave no 
doubt on the ])oint. 

iSeveral Jataka storievS refer to the organisa¬ 
tion of .sea-going merchants. Thus the Vala- 
hassa .lataka" relates tlui story of (he hundx’ed 

‘ Vi ram.. \). 3S7. 

- I have al 4 K)adv iiudiidcd ’Tradfr.s’ in iln* li.st ut‘ LfuiUls (j). 111). A 
sO})anito treatnuMit is imet>ss;iry imr only because the yrnild of traders 
is in many ivspccts different 4Voin ordinary ci aft-triiild. but specially 
as*its oxistcuec is denied by Mrs. libys Davids 

’ J. n. A. S..•11)01 p.'bfilL ’ f’iek. p. 17 n. 

^ Jat , II, p. Il^7. 
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merchants, with a chief at their head, who 
cliartered a vessel for trading in Ceylon. The 
Pandara-Jataka' also refers to the chartering of 
a ve.ssel l)y ‘ live Imndred trading folk.’ AVe 
also read in the Snppilraka Jataka* liow 700® 
merchants got ready a sliip and engaged a 
skipper, and the treasure that was gained 
in course of the voyage was divided amongst 
tJvem. 

Other .Tataka stories refer to the concerted 
c'omniercial action of traders on land. The 
.larudapana Jataka' (Ivoth the story itself as well 
as the Introductory episode pochchuppanna- 
/■((ffkit) refer to a large caravan consisting of a 
numher of traders of Sravasti (and Benares) 
who set off together under a chief (jetthaka), 
with cart-loads of wares. 'I'he traders, referred 
to in the Introductory episode, came hack 
togetliev with tlndr treasure trove, and went in 
a body to pay respects to the Buddha, as they 
liad done on tlie eve of their journey. The 
(iuttila Jataka' refers to certain traders of 
Benares who made a journey to Ujjeni for 
trade. Tliat tins was a concerted action on 
their part, appears quite clearly from the fact, 
that they lodged in the same place and^ enjoyed 
themselves together. 

' .lat , Vol. V, ,1. 75. = *Tat., Vol. IV, p. 130. 

I'he number is not* (Jellnitcly stated but wo are told that there 
^v^re 700 souls oh board the ship, evidently including the sailors. 

* dat. Vol. IT, p. 29I-. * Ibid, p. 248. 

11 
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Tlio ahoro iiistancos ohsirly prove that the 
traders undertook eommercial activities in an 
orf'anised body. 'I'here are other considerations 
winch seem to show that the ori^anisation was 
sometimes a permanent one. 

Idle term sf'tlhi which occurs frequently in 
the Huddhist Literature slioiild he taken to mean 
t h(! representative of the communities of traders. 
'I hus in C'hullava^i'a \ I. I. 1. we are lold that 
‘iVnatha-l’indika w,as (In* hushand ol the sisterof 
the Jlilj.-tfi^aha I^videiitly here the term 

Itaja^aha Scd.thi was intended to eoiney the 
sense of a distinnuished partieular individual; 
it could not mean a merehanl in general. Again 
in Mahavagga Vlll. l-l(i 11'.'referemu* is made 
to tiu! illness of the 'ncfilii at Uajagaha.’ 
When the physicians declared that In* Avould 
die in course of a iveek, one of (he merchants 
thought, of tin*//ood .seeriee.s* doz/e bji liiiu ‘'both 
to the Icing nnd It) the inei'chnnls.’"' 

and approached King Bimhi- 
sara for asking his ])hysieian to cure the seithi. 
The prayer was granted and tin* setthi was 
cured by the royal physician. 'I'he latter asked 
for, and obtained, as his fee, two hundred 
thousand Ivahapanas, to be divided equally 
iMjtween himself and his royal master. This 
incident illustrate»i the wealth and status of 

“ S. B. K , XX., p. 179. - s. B. E., XVII, p. 181 ff. 

* Vinnyn Pipika Vol. 1. p. 279. .In S B E., VnV XVIT, p. 181, 
niaatnn has bren translatod by •mt*rchantq’ but see above, p. 44.’ 
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the \sef(hi' find seems to sliow tliat lie was the 
representative of the merchant class in the royal 
court. This view is supported by the fact, that 
Srpsh(hin. the Sanskrit equivalent for nef/lii, 
is always used in later literature, to denote the 
headnuin of a i^uild. Tick fakes the terju as 
denotiu!' a royal officer, thoui'h he does not deny 
the tact that he represented the mercantile coin- 
munity in the royal court. The translators of 
the Jatakas also h;ive taken the same view ;uid 
hai e rendered it hv ‘I ref is u re r.’ The main i^round 
Tor this view seems to l)e tliat Jalaka stories 
rreijuently reter tlii' .s7V////,y as \uiiting upon the 
'Phis is li<MN <‘\ er readily explaim^d, and the 
real natiu’o of tlj(‘ (detirly demonstrated, 

hy the passaire in (Janlama. <{iioted above, riz. : 

(hiltivators, />v;f//7*.v.,.(have authority to lay 
down riilesj for their respective elassi's. Having 
learned •the (state oi) alTairs I’rom those who 
(in each class) have aulliurily (to speak he shall 
give) tlie h*ga] dt'cision.”' (tJa, XI. 21-22.) 

We have already referred to the instances of 
organised activities of the traders, and (h(* 
above injunctions of Gautama clearly demon¬ 
strate that the organisation of the traders was 
recognised by tlie law of the land. Thev had 
their own representatives whom the kin;^ was 
hound to consult before ii:ivkiy' decision. This 

• ’ Jsy. 1, 209. ; III. I ly, 299, 470 i IV. 0^. 

^ Ga. XI. 21.22 ; S. B. B , Vol. II, p. 237. 
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readily explains wliy the whom we look 

upon as these representatives, had to fre(|ueiitly 
wait upon tin* 

Apart from the question oT the real nature 
of the the instaiKM‘s ([uoted above from 

the Jutaka stori(‘s, read in the liglit of the 
injunctions of trautama, hardly leave any doubt 
about tl)(' permanent organisation of th<‘ traders. 

lleferrin^ to ‘‘ llu^ lrad(' of the trader, dealer, 
or middleman,” A[rs. lUiys Davids rcnnarks : - 
‘‘Th('re is no inslama^ as yet forthcominf? pointinc;* 
to any corporate ori>;anisation of tlu^ nature of a 
I'uild or llansa leaiiau^/” Slie no doubt cites 
some instances from the datakas, but apparently 
regard them as mcr(‘ tem])orary union and 
remarks, in one instance, as follows : Nor is 

there anv hint of Syndicate' or federalion or 

• * 

other agreement existins; belueeii <lie 500 
dealers.”- She does 7iot, lunvev<H% attach du(! 
importance to tlie fact, that in a legal code of 
ancient India, helonging almost to the same 
period as that n'presented by tlie Jatakas, the 
organisation of traders is distinctly referred to 
as having the authority to lay dowir l ules for 
tliemselves, and occupying, as such, a delinitc 
place in j^^he constitution of the state. Tn my 
opinion, it is iinpossihb', in view of the ])roxi- 
mity of tlie periods represented by (he fl.iutama 

' .1. U. S.. lael. ])n. 808-809. ■ 

= Ibid. 
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Dharma sutra and the Jiltaka stories, not to look 
upon the instances quoted from the latt<n\ as 
illustrations of the corporate activities of that 
])eripanent organisation of traders udiich is con¬ 
templated in the former. 

The corporate organisations ol' traders Jiad a 
rapid growtli and in course of two centuries they 
displayed activities whicli have a surprisingly 
modern appearance, ^riius Kaiitilya, in his 
Arthasastra, refers ‘Ho traders wlio unitiMii 
causing rise and fall in th(' value of articles and 
live* hy making prolits c('nt ]iei* cent.’’’ Idiis 
activity seems to he very much liketlie ‘‘corner” 
or “trust” system which is only too well known 
at the present day. 


^ 12 


(iuildri ill Soiitli liulia. 


A large number of inscriptions refers to 
corpoolte act ivitic^s among traders and artisans 
of South India down to a very 
late p(‘ri()d. The Lakshmesh- 
war inscription' of prince Vikivunaditya. dated 
about 725 A, D., refers to the guild of braziers, 
and in the constitution drawn up therein for th(' 
town of Forigerc it is distinctlv laid down that 
the taxes of all classes of people ‘ shall be paid 
into tin* guild there in the month of Kiirttika.’ 


^ q^UTTr’i ^ 

1 ) 3;n). * 

■ Kp. liid.; Vul. XIV, p. IS8 fi:. 
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It is clear that the "uild served here as the local 
bank and treasury. Another inscription at the 
same place,' dated al)ont 798 A.D., refers to a 
ijnild of weav'crs and its head. The Mulgijind 
inscription - of Krishna If, dated 902-8 A.D., 
refers .to a grant made by four headmen of 
guilds of thro('- lumdred and sixty cities. This 
is an interesting and important testimony of the 
highly developed character of the oi“ganisation 
and the wide area over which it was extended. 
AVo learn from a Tamil inscription of Tribhu- 
vana-Chakravartiii Jtajfidhirajadeva'that the oil- 
mongers of Kanchi and its suburl)s and those of 
the 21 met in a temple at Kanchi and 

decided that the oil-mongers at Tirukkachchnr 
should make provision for otVerings and lamps in 
a temple at that village. 'I’his decision they 
agreed to observe as a jdll-dlntrmu. An inscrip 
tion of the time of N'ikramaditya VI,'.dated 
1110 A.l)., refers to the joint gifts of a number 
of guilds. We are told that ” the 120 (members 
of the) guilds, ladng (convened), made gifts to 
the god Kammatesvara of Ehur : the stone¬ 
cutters’ guild assigned one quarter of a gold 
piece; the braziers’guild, as much lime for draw¬ 
ing sacred ligures ta*^ necessary); the 

carpenters, blacksmiths, the goldsmiths, the 
hcroflionbo)', (?), ami others, an mju for each 

^ lad., \ ul* Vr, p. 160. * Ep. lad , Vul. XllI, p. IDd. 

' G. Ep. li., 1910, p. 9^, par. 2^. * Kp. Tnd., Vol. XII, p. 333. 
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residence. There are, l)esides, frequent refer¬ 
ences to the "uilds of oilmen, weavers, artisans 
and potters, ete., in inscriptions of the 12th and 
13th century A.D.‘ 

Similarly the merchants of southern India 
were also distinguished for their eoiiporate 
organisations. 'Phe llelgaum 
Mpininiiio eor|Hii/i- inscription of 1201 A.I).- refers 
to a number of mercantile 
corporations and guilds, and the Nidagundi in- 
seription ‘ of N'ikramaditva VI and O'ailapa IT, to 
an organisation of .OO.j merchants making various 
grants, in kind, for religions purposes. An 
inscription of the tenth year of .latiivarman 
Vfra I’andya* refers to ati asscnnhly of merchants 
from 18 sub-divisions of 79 districts meeting 
together in a conference in which they decide 
to set apart the income derived from merchan¬ 
dise for repairs to a tem])te, e.//., | panam on 
each bundle of female cloths, each po(/i of 
pepper, arecannts, and on each gold piece, and 
the like. Again, an inscription from Vewnr,’ 
dated 1077 A.I)., records that a sum of money 
was deposited with the collective body of mer¬ 
chants of Sivapiira, at the interest of 25 p.c., out 
of which they were to maintain a fire offering. 

' Kp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 2.3; G. Ep. R., I907, p. 50, No. 524; 0. Ep. R., 
I 013, p. 21, No, 130. • 

• " Ep. Ind fVol. XIII, p. 18. 

• 0. Ep. U., 1915, p. 101. 


’ Hid , p. ^2 

“ Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 27.3. 
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Aiiothor inscription' makes similar jn’ovision for 
(‘('cdim;* a Jirfihmana out of tlie interest of money 
(l(^posit(ul \\ith in(‘rchants. 

A union of traders i> specilically referred to 
in an inscription," in a (emple at Tirumurugan- 
pundi, of tlie time or Vikrama Cliola. The orga¬ 
nisation extended almost tliroiighoui soutluTu 
India and consistr^d of (iv(i hundred members. 
A(a*ording Iv) an inscription ’ ot tlie time of the 
W. (Jhalukya Iving Jagadekanialla IT, dated 
117H A. I)., soutlnaai Ayyavo](* or modern Aihole 
was the resi(l(niee ot‘ (iv(‘ hundrcHl nunchants. 
This corporat(.‘ mercantile l)ody is frequently 
r(d‘e‘rred to in south Indian (‘pigraphs. Idius av(.‘ 
learn Irom a Kanarese hiscription^ that the five 
hundred .sraiHls ol‘ Ayyavol(\ the Haiwdesis^ the 
^sellhis, etc., having assembled, granted a tax for 
the worship of the god Aliava-inalles'vara. 
Again, the AJanago]! inscription' of A.l). IKil 
refers to the five hundred sramis of the famous 
(town of) Ayyavole who wore [ireservers of the 
strict Hauanja religion.'' 

d'his phrase' which has met Avith in 

sovt'ral other inscriptions points 
out to an widespread organisa- 
tioii of ineix'hants, variously 

terinetl a'^s \ alanjiyaiu, Valaiijiyar, llalafiji, 

G. Ep. R., IfUX P 21, No. 141. " G. Ep..R., 1916, p. 121. 

G. K|>. U., lilTo, p. IS, No. 47S. • (i. Ep. R,, 1910, p. IS, No. 21C. 

K}). liiil., Vol. V, j». 9. 
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Baiianji, etc. This corporation consisting of 
various classes of niercliaiits apparently had 
their orLi^anisation From vany early times and 
spread their influence over allied communities 
ill distant ])arts of India. An inscription,' which 
hy its paheo^rapliy has to be referred t*o the 
time of Rrijendra Chola I, ^ives a short euloiry 
of this guild of merchants and states ** that th(\se 
w(‘re praised by "><)() t'U'a^nmuffs (/.c., edicts r ) 
glorifying their deeds, were virtuous protectors 
of the Vira-Vakifijika (or Valahjiya) religion, 
that they were born of Vasudeva, Kaiulali and 
Vlrabhadra, were the devotees of Bhattaraki 
{Le,, the goddess Durga ?) and consisted of 
various subdivisions coming from the 1,000 
(districts) of the four (juarters, th(‘ 18 towns, 
the ^2 rchtrpHydiH and the (ft ikasif lunuf^ 

viz., 

hhudrakas, tjarfUKlu^sDnntlus^ sin(pi}ii^ 
^irupulf^ nataltiikal { valangai) naripan'dwA 
others. These uaiualc^t>i met together at 

Mayilarpu {i.c., Mylaporc) and decided to 
convert Kattilr which was originally Aypapulal 
into a I’^lrapail'ma and thus exempted its 

inhabitants of all communal contributions 
entitling them to receive twice wlnat they 

used to get till tium (in the matter of 

honorary privileges ?). ThejT resolved, also, that 
henceforward the town was not to b^ inhabited 

‘ El). Iiicl., Vol. IV, p. 29(3, f. n. 2. 


12 
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by Huch rn(Mnl)ers ot‘ tlu' inercaiitiR^ classes (1) 
us deinaiidcal taxes or lolls l)y threatening people 
with drawn swords or by capturing them (r) and 
(2) as want nily deprived peoj)Ie of their • food 
or otherwise afflicted them. Thev also declared 
that ‘those who offended against tliis decision 
were placed outside tluj Valaujiya-community 
were excommunicat(‘d). 'blie general name 
nanadesi applied to merchants in these records, 
by itself indicates that they had dealings with 
Various countri(5s. A record from Baligami in 
the Mysorci State also sup})lies a very long 
eulogy of those merchants, and states, in addition 
to what has been already su})plied by the Kattuv 
epigraph, that they were biviv(* men {r'lra.s) born 
to wander over nnmy eoiintritvs (‘ver since tlui 
beginning of tlie kinto age, [xnietraling regions 
of the six continents l)y land and water routes 
and dealing in various articles such as* horses, 
elephants, precious stones, perfumes and drugs, 
either wholesale or in rtJtail.' This boast of the 
mercantile commuiiity is justilied by the exist- 
euce of stone records even in t'eylon and Burma 
which refer to their eommuual gifts iu those 
countries. The ^'aishnava temple at Pagan in 
Upper Jiurma was built by th(^ mercliants 

{nanadesi) of that tow ii.^ The Basinikonda record 

• • 

states that the eoinmunity consisted of itadti^ 


‘ Kp. Caru., Vol. V’ll, S. IIS. 
® Kp. lud., Vol. VII, p, 197. 
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tutgam unci mnadeU and that the special congre¬ 
gation, which had met at Siravalh, consisted of 
],.'»()() representatives of all somayns (religious 
denominations) coming from the four and eight 
(luarters and also of their followers who com¬ 
prised Ei'i-rlms, Jfinnai-ci}'((s, Ilmijiiigaplras, 
Kongm-idus and a host of otlier sects of various 
tenets, the nnlohgm weavers, etc. The object 
of tJie conference was to declare i^iravalji a Nuna~ 
t/esiy(i-Do.s'(tm<ff/i-Eriru'(ipa((a)iu and to confer 
some privileges on tin* residents of that town, 
perliaps, similar to those that were registered in 
llie Kattur inscription,' 

Two inscriptions throw interesting sidelight 
on the communal spirit of the above merchants. 
Jiy one of them- the merchants of tlu? eighteen 
s<()noi/(t,s of all countries (residing) in Eandyala 
stliala grant the privilege to trade in certain 
articles,, without paving duty, to a certain 
Puliyama-Setti for havitig killed Karapakala 
Kati-Nayaka who had become a traitor to the 
aamayas. The other ' records a grant similar to 
the above by the same ])ody of merchants to a 
certain Attena for having killed two toll- 
accountants. 

‘ Dio whole of thi.s paragraph, with tlie exception of the first 
Hontonce is taken from (>. Ep. K., 1013, 4 ip. 99-100, para, 25, with, 
flight adtlitiorn and altortitions. 

. * 0. Ep. R., 1J919, p. 5, No. 10. 

* Ihid, No. 11. 
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Of one of the components of this merchant 
corporation, viz., the Yalaiigai, 

'I’Ik! Vnl,TUjj;fii tool I i 1 4 . *1 1 

the cojnIII 11 tii- \\'(* pOSSfiSS SO))10 ilHl 

information from contemporary 
records. An inscription froiu Tricliinopoly* 
district refers to an agreement, amori" tliem- 
solv(‘s, hy till! \’^alan'rai OS class(vs and tlie 
Idansai 08 classes, apparently to mak(^ a united 
stand against the oppression they were suffei’ing 
at tin* hands of tlu' Vamiiya t(mant.s and the 
Brahmanas and tlieVe]!rija landlords who were 
backed up Vn riovi rnmenl olVieials. 

'I’lui phrase \ alahi'ai 08 classes and Idahtfai 
08 (dasses shows tliat each of these communities 
was a corporation of minor sects. This is corro¬ 
borated, and the formation of lari^nu- t'orporalo 
^roup clearly (cvplained, by an earlier n^cord 
from I'ttattur which irivc's tlu* follow in" interest- 
ini' account.' 

^ • 

“ ■V\ e. the meml)er.s of the 08 sub-sects enter 

into a compact, in tluj lOth year of the kin", 
that we shall hereafter behave liku* the* sons of 
the .saint* parents, and what "ood or evil may 
befall any one of us. will be .shared by all. If 
anythin" derogatory haj)p<*n.s to the JijHiujtd 
class, we will jointly assert our ri"hts till we 
establish them. It is also under.stood that only 
those who, duriii" tbeir congregational meetings 
to settle communal disputes, display the birudas 


' a, Kp. R , 1913, p. 73, No. 34; also rf, p. ux). 


^ Ibid, p. 109. 
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of horn, bugle and parasol shall belong (o our 
class. Those who have to recognise us iiovv and 
hereafter, in public, must do so IToni our dis¬ 
tinguishing symbols—the leather of the crane 
and the loose-lianging hair (?). Th(‘ horn and 
the ecnchshell shall also he sounded in Tronl of 
us and the l)ugle blown according io th(^ 
fashion obtaining among the hlomja] peopli'. 
Those who act in contravention to these ruhvs 
shall be treated as t In^ eneinic^s of oiir class. I'hose 
who behave ditVerently from the ruh's (thus) 
prescribed for the conduct of [(Iduffni classics 
shall be excommunicated and shall not Ix' 
reeognis(‘d as Th(W will b(^ eonsider(Hl 

shiV'es of the classes who ar(‘ opposed to us.’’ 

It may belield that the corporation (•ailed the 
'T\tJ(tn(f((i 9(S classes’ also originated in a similar 
way. Several records^ refer to the activity of the 
united.corporation of Valahgai 98 classes and 
lh(‘ LJahgai 98 classes, but the one from Vriddha- 
chalam ifi tin* South Arcot district, although of 
a late date (1129 A.D.), is the most important. 
It‘‘is not in a good state of preservation, hut 
from what remains of it, it is ascertained that 
tlie members of the Valahgai and Idahgai s('cts 
met together in the courtyard of the local temple 
and came to the decision ‘ that since the ofiicers 
of the king and the owners of jlvitas oppressed 
.and the kaniyalan and the Brahmanas 


G. Ep. R., Nob. 59, 301, 362, of 1914. 
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took the raja-karani taxes), none of the 

Valaiigai and l(l(tn(fai [people should give them 

shelter and that (none of the people of the two 

sects) born in the country should write accounts 

for them or agree to tlndr proposals. If any 

one proved traitor to the country (l)y acting 

against this settlement), he should be stabbed.’’ 

Though tln^ inscription is imperfect it is clear 

that there was oppression on* the part of the 

otnctu's levying and realizing tax aiid that the 

two sects of J^alanga 'i and hhinga]^ on whom it 

weiglu'd heavily, formed themselves into a 

constit utional body to resist the exactions, vowing 

(nam to tlu^ extent ol* |)utting to death those 

who l)ecame r(‘negHd(*s. Another record, dated 

in the same y('ar, hut found in a different j)lace, 

/.e., Korukkai in tin' 1'anjore district, confirms 

the stat(Mnents alr(‘a(lv made. It savs that the 

ninety-tn’ght sub-sects of the l olaiKfm and tln^ 

• *- • 
iiiiu'ty-eiglit sul)-s(‘(*ts of I ho h]n)iij<u joined 

to^etluM' and.'• bocaiiso tliey did not tax 

us accord ini' to tin' yield of the crop but levied 

tlu* taxes unjustly.wo were about to 

run away. Then we iralized t])at because we 

of the wliole country were not united in a body, 

we were unjustly (dealt with).Hereafter 

W(i shall Iftit pay what is just and in accordance 

Avith the yield of the, crops and we shall not pay 

anvlhini? levied unlawfullv.”- 


0. Ej). It, 191S. p l«;(. 


' Ibid. 
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'I’he Hccouiil given above of I lie Valangiu 
corporation, itself a coinponcnt jiart of a larger 
inereantile guild, is specially interesting, inas¬ 
much as it clearly emphasises tin' corporate 
spirit by which these institutions were inspired, 
and vividly illustrates the process by .whieb 
large mercantile corporations were formed by 
the conglomeration of very minor groups. 

Three copper-plate grants found at Kottayani 
and Cochin, and the old Malayillani work 
Poiiyannr Pattola, which Dr. 
Cuiulert coiisidored ‘the oldest 
cSora"t!ous. specimen of Afalayajam com¬ 

position,’ refer to Ahjuvaiinam 
and Manigramani. The context in which the 
two names occur in the Malayalam work implies 
that they were trading institutions. In the 
Kottayam plates of Sthanu llavi they are 
Irecpiefttly mentioned and appointed, along 
Avith the Six-Hundred, to be “ the protectors ” 
of the grant. 'I'hey were “ to preserve the 
proceeds of the customs duty as they were 
collected day by day ” and “ to receive the 
landlord’s portion of the rent on hmd.” “If any 
injustice be done to them, they may withlnild 
the customs and the tax on balances, and remedy 
themselves the injury done to them. Should 
they themselves commit j\ crime, they are 
.themselves to Have the inv(*stigatioij of it.” To 
Anjuvaijnam and Manigraraam was granted the 
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freehold of the lands of town. Prom those 
extracts and from tlie reference in the Tayyanur 
Vulfola it appears that Ahjuvannam and Mani- 
gramam were semi-independent trading corpora¬ 
tions like the A'alanjiyar, noticed above. The 
epitlmt (merchant) given to lla\ ikkorran, the 
trade rights granted to him, and the sources of 
revenue thrown open to him as liead of Alani- 
gramam, such as w(i find in th<^ Kottayam plate 
of Vira-Ilaghava, confirm tlui view that the 
latter was a trading corporation.' 

Tin; datiis of thes(5 copp(n‘-])lates have not 
])een finally determimHl. Some scliolars place 
tJiem in the (*iglith century A. 1)., while otli(‘rs 
l)ring th(‘m down to so late a period as the 
fourteenth camiury A.l).‘ jbit as Mr. Yeiikayya 
justly points out, it is a mistake to suf^pose that 
thes(‘ plates cremated the institutions. Therii can 
!)(' scarcely any doubt that Ahjuvamuwn and 
^lauigramam must have existed as institutiojis 
even befon' the earliest of the three copper¬ 
plates was issued. 

It is thus ol)vious Uiai down to the latest 
days of (he Hindu |)tn'iod, trading cor|)orations 
with a highly developed organisation were dis¬ 
tinctive features of south India. 

' Tlio above account «)f the .Ahjuvannam .an(i Manicrramam is token 
ftuni Ml'. Viuikayya’.s niticlc KoUtiyam Plato vf Vlr.i Raj^hava’' in Ep. 
lud., Vol. IV^ p. 2iX). 

3 0/ K}>. hul., Vo). IV, j». 203 ; Ep. lud., Vol. VJ. p. *83. The later 
date sccni? to be more likely tl»;iu tho former. 
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CoiiroRATE Activities in Political Life 

§ I 

Tlie corporate activities ot people in [lolitical 
life vary accordini^ to the form of government 
under which they live. In a kingdom tliey 
would be directed towards controlling and 
assisting the sovereign in the discharge of his 
duties, while in a non-monarehieal slate, they 
would he called forth for performing all thosi^ 
tasks that are necessary for the administration 
of a state. Accordingly the subject may bcj 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively 
with the kingdoms and tin' non-monarchical 
states. 

The form of aiAivity which requires to he 
mentioned lirst and was un- 

EiccLioii oi 

douhtedly the most interesting 
to the peoiile themselves, is th(^ cleclloa oj^ (he 
kiufj. Almost all scholars agree that the system 
of electing the king was not unknown to the 
people of the AA'dic period. Thus Zimmer says 
that there is delinite evidence that nn some 
states kings wer<3 elected hy^ tJic people.' This 

■■ AVir lialjLMj sicliric* aufli )Valilr/)onarciji( U Ix'.sJan- 

in floiu'ti (Iffj von den Oaucri irennlilt wurdcii < A.L.. [*. 

U>2). 

13 
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view is suppoiled l)y AVtdjer' and ]iluoinlield“ 
but op})()sed l)y (ieldner ‘ 'wlio argues that kings 
W(‘re aece])ted by sul)jeets, not chosen by them. 
jMaedonelP tliinks that the view of Geldner is 
more prol)abh*, but he admits that the latter’s 
argument does not exclude tlie hypothesis that 
“ monarcliy nas sometimes elective.” 

The passag(vs in support of the view tliat 
kings werc^ ehuded, may be cited not only to 
demonstrat(^ tlie forces of argument employed by 
Zimmer and otlnu’s, but also to give sonie idea 
of th(^ keen eompfdilion u hieh sometim(‘s charac- 
t(n*is(!d this eI(‘c(ion campaign. 

1. “ Like su])j(‘cts choosing a king, they, 

smitten with fear, fled from 

lO'h'icJicr in \ edit' 

I' M'. \ litra.” ' 

'I'lif two following paNsa^fs I'roni Atliarva 
W’da'' list'd in Kausitaki' in a ceinnioiiv I'tir tlu; 

‘ Tliii^ \\'» !)( I (((iMUH'itl .V (»ri A. \ . Ill d-1 {tjiitdt'tj* ) “ l'!s 

liaiitit'll Mfli liH r iiiu liinii \\ aldlui'.^t'•!» tl*‘r liuicli lati; Itoili- 

rdriHc iV 1 la'iilielikfitcM LTt'Walill Avuidv. lim Stjlt hrr I.i.u' daiin mit 

\N'a!ili'ni. 1 r.’-ji. init di !» iliin diirt Ii dn .M iila j ^\ it ; rni ii rnlt i- 
tliani'ii oil Mt'iiuu iit (hitl. Mud., Vol \ V 11. jn IS'd.) 

11 > HU ttf At liar\a \ t ila, p. .IdO. 

(dimini'id iii;4 llit^vt'da X, I'J I, t.rldiior ifinaik^ ‘ V i.o ij.'i 

lapinaiti viinaiiah ’ ist kaiiiu an!' tlivt NVaiil tkh Kouiirs “ dundi dif (!aur” 
y.ii la/itlifii (AltiiidiNflicti !,(d»cii. p. Ki'J). Mil Av. d, 4, 'J, ‘ tvaiii viso 
\rinatuiu itliyAvu’ isi /u vi'p^dt iolK u ‘visas Ivu sai va vjTnclib'antu H.V. Ill, 
I7d, I. Vrijist iiiouKu h wt‘sontiic!i*Vanchh, S/ly. Samhliajaiiiuin, ayam 
ov-asinakain lAjastv-ifi k.»nia\aiitu ” ^ViHllst ho Stiidien II, IjUd) . 

? V. 1., U, p. 211. 

* Uv. X. 121, S. “ I t im viso tia rajauam vrinana” whicli Zimmer 
(ra ns la It'S as “AVif dio Oain' sicli di’ii Koniij: k'ircii(A.L.. |». 162). 

* A. V, III. d. 1 fcaus. in, 30. 
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restoration of a king to Ins former kingdom point 
unmistakahly towards tlie s^-stem of election. 

If. “ For tlio waters let king Vanina call 
thee; let Soma call thee for the mountains; let 
Indra call thee for these subjects ; becoming 
a falcon, fly unto these subjects. (3) 

“ fjct the falcon lead hither from far {para) 
the one to be called, living <'xiled in others’ 
territory (A's/zc/ec); let (he (two) Asvins make, 
the road for thee easy to gO; sellh' (ogidher 
about (his man, ye his fellows. (I) 

“ Tict (hine opponents call thei'; thy friends 
have chosim ((lii'e) againsi (hem (r prafi): 
Indra-and-Agni, all (he gods, have main(ained 
for (bee sccurKy {kshciiHi) in (he jieople (/•/■,v). (5) 
“Wlndever fellow disputes thy call, and 
whalever outsider—makinghim go away (^/pro/c//), 
O Indra, then do thou ndnslate (ere//ewm//e) (his 
man heivi.' (0) 

Ilf. “ Unto (hee ha(h come (he kingdom; 
step forward with majesty as lord of the piaiple, 
sole ruler. (1) 

“ The(“ h't the people choose unto kingship. ("2) 
'• Hither hasten forth from tin* furtlu'st dis¬ 
tance.(o) 

“O Indra, Indra, come thou to (he tribes of 
men, for thou hast agreed, concordant with the 

' \y. A. V., ]n SS. I?l()o]Mfiol(l tiansltitcH*!lit' la.*-! itK 

“Tlie kiii.stmnn or tli^e .slrant(or that oppo.soH tliy call, him. O Iiali.i, 
liry o away; tliop ri'iidrr this (kiiitr) acre]»ted licrc, t Hymns <-1’ t)i o 
Atharva Veda p. 112.) 
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V'nrunas. H(! lien; hath called tlieo from his 
station (thinkiiiif) he slioiild sacritlce to the Gods 
and nnake the people suhinissive. ((>) 

“'I’he Goddesses of wcdfare who assume various 
forms and are pres^uil in all ])laces, all as- 
s(!ml)lin«' have made thy path clear. Let all 

in concord call thee '. ( 7) 

IV. I'I’he following; ))assage of Atharvaveda,'- 
used liy Xausitakr' for th(‘ restoration of a kin^, 
also refers to the election of a kini^ from anion" 

' 'I'lu' I i .'llisl.'lt inti of t lii.M otl’iTs (ti tliiMllt if.s I liRVO 

<•011^1111 lmI I h('trnn.slat iitjis Lri\ fit l>v liloonilichi, WItiutcv rmd ZiitinitM', 
atnl JttiopGMl tilt' l.'isL of •Aliirli flu; |iort;<.iis (itiofruj alioNo itni as follows 
( i», Kil). 

*'.\rj (iirl) isf tiic 11 on sdia fi i,o«)anoi uitf lien lit likeif. Itilf lit'iaoj' 
als Horr <lof (iaiic imuiii.sclii/uiktoi kr»ni'_’‘. (I) 

*' Dicli .solloii die (;:it(o i ■ oj w;i!iloit /tun Kr.n il'I liii m . (LM 

■■ Kilt* lii'j'lx’i ,itts out foiait f.'*tt'f l■’o|•llo. 

■'() Iiolia India oadi /u »l»‘n iiion.scldiolioii (iatn'ii. dn tvuitlost 
ftfiiiuU'i) mil don Vanin.a ' N'afnitaihj fdu'nnnst iinimnid : or da (Airni:) 

I iof dit'li an!' .soiin'in Sit/, oj .s..ll don liiitiorn o|ifoii, ; > ^soil die (lain- 
1 iii^sani itiaolion, (G i 

Dio (M)t I iiiiu'it dor W.ddl'ahn, tlio atloi Di ton nnd t ta st hieiionge*- 
I all it;’ sind, alio katmai /nsaiiinton nnd .^tdinfon dir froic ILahn ; sit* alio 
SiiINmi oint i j'io'iit io, dioli tnl\*n.’' t"' 

'I'lu' SI liolars ilifl’i'r a irroat doal in the ini <'rina‘ta! ion of staiifa G, 
I’ln* lirst sonh'iioo is iiaiislatod Ijv Wltilnoy as ],jk<' a liiinntn Ijidra 
oo ihoti awa\." In i lio t o\i tho ^\ utal ’ vd/it r.rh/i ' has la (*n (1 ift’oitui 1 v 
t'xplninoii, /iinnnor a^ wo ha\o soon t:ikos it in llso sonso of ‘ (kals.' 
Wt'bor suoo-ests thaf it is iM|nal ?o ‘ to;-,,?}#/,’ olootor [Itnlisehe Slmlieii, 
XVlf, while ^Vhitno^ takes it in the sense td’ ' cnrva easte.' 

Whitney hitttself admits tliai Ids emendation is a desjteraie and jtnrelv 
tentative one. Weber's nyanini: .seems to he tin* niost appropriate 
here, as the ehnnion of tlie kin" hy the people is eloaily referred to in 
Stanza , * 


• A, V. 1 


^ lb, 27. 
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several candidates (helon"in« te the' same I'amily 
aecordiii" to Zimmer.')] 

‘•.\t his direction (praditi) O Gods, be there 
li"ht, sun, fire or also gold ; be his rivals (.s’a/>a//o0 
inferior to him.(2) 

“ AA'ith what highest worship {hraliDioji), O 
.latavedas thou didst bring together draught 
[ixti/as) for Indra, therewith, O Agni, do thou 
increase this man her('; set him in su])remacv 
(liraisld/ii/o) over liis felloAvs (sojfi/d). (.*5) 

“ ...0 Agni, be his rivals inferior to 
him... ’’ (I).- 

V. ['I'he following passage of Alharva \'(‘da, ‘ 
u.scd by Kausitakl ‘ in a rite for victory in 
battle and again'' in tlie ceremony of consecra¬ 
tion of a king, also refers to the elective system.] 
“ Increase, 0 India, this Kshattriya for me ; 
make thou this man sob* chief of the clans (r/.y): 
unman.all his enemies; make tlnmi 
subject to him in the contests for pre¬ 
eminence.” (1) 

Portion tiiou this man in village, in horses, 
in kine; unportion that man who is his 
enemy... (2) 

“In him, O Indra, put great splendours; 
destitute of splendour make thou his foe.” (-3) 

“ I join to thee Indra who gives superiority 
( ? nftarvaiil)^ by whom men conquer, are not 

‘ P- * ' From W. A. V., 910. ' IN'. 22. 

* H, 24. 1?! 2i^, 
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conquered; who shall make the(3 sole chief oi 
])eople also uppermost of kin"s descended 

from Mami. (o) 

“Superior (art) thou, inferior thy rivals, 
whosoever, O kin^^ are thine opposing foes ; sole 
chief,Jiaving Indra as companion, having con- 
(puTed, l)ring thou in iUo enjoyments {hhojana) 
of llnmi that play the foe.” (())‘ 

‘ Iving-inakers ’ arr referred to in tin', 
following passagfvs. 

VI. “ The nndivs act as attendants about 
him (Soma) ; (‘V(‘n as tln^ non-royal king-makau’s, 
the h(‘ralds (.svl/e) and headnnm 
(att(Mid upon) lh(‘ king, so do the metn's act as 
attiuidants al)out him (Soma).''' 

\'H. “b]v<‘n as tin' non-royal king niak(n*s, 

tlie hei’alds and headnum, are to tin* king, so 
thos(‘ jxiniauijdH (animals (mcircling I In' main 
animal) aia* to the hoi’sc*.’*’ 

\^Iir. “TJiey tliat «*jre kings, king-makers, 
that an^ (*Irariote(*rs and troopleadtu’s (^w^T!)* 
subjects to me do thou O parna make all ])eoph^ 
round about."' ('riiis vers(‘ occurs in a passage 
in Atharvavt'da which is used by Kausitakl*^ to 

^ W.A.V , i)i>. 1SS.9. 

' S. \\ Ur ill. I, I. 7 ; S. ]\ K , \v\ X\VI, p, S7. 

^ S. V. Ur XIII., ‘J. L*, IS ; S. U. Iv, V(.l. XI.IV, ]). ao.’l 

♦ 'I'in’s rntluT l.r taluMi as ‘llrruiiiH'ii * oii llio analDt'v of tlie 

pa.ssaifo.s in S. IV Ur. ijijoird :il'o\i.‘. 

• A V. Ill :..r. W. A V , ULV 

" nv 
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accompany llic 1 ) 111 ( 11111 ^ on of an aimilct. lor 
general prosperity, ineliuling, as is apparent 
from the context, the success of a king.) 

I have collected together all the important 
passages bearing upon the (]uestion. I am not 
a Vedic scholar and cannot vouch for the correct¬ 
ness of the interpretation of the Vedic passages 
given above. But if the translations in the main 
are correct—and their correctness has not yet 
heen challenged—there can be searcelv anv 
doubt that kings ucre sometimes really elected 
by the people. Apart from the general tenor 
of all the passages quoted abovi', election of 
king is specilically referred to in passages I and 
III, the rival candidates for election in II, IV^ 
and V, and the electors, in passages \^I, VII 
and VI11. Brayers and ceremonies are freely 
rc.sorted to for success in the competition and 
the God Indra is solemnly invoked to hurl down 
destruction upon the rivals. The use of the 
theme by way of a simile, as in pas.sage i, scons 
to sliow that the election of a king was not a 
rare occurrence, hut fairlv well known to tlu' 
public at large. The keenness witli which the 
competition was sometimes carried, is vouched 
for by the belief iii the efficacy of charms to 
bring round the voters to one’s sidt (VIII), 
and the repeated and almost pathetic prayers 
to God that (uie’s rivals may be inferior to 
•him (IV, V). 
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TIh; vi(i\v of (jel(ln(‘r that the ahovr? pa^^sages 
ref(*r to lla^ acceptance, and not selection, of the 
king by the people, can hardly explain tlie 
‘^contests for pre-eminence’' (|)assage \) and 
tli(i keen sensitiveness al)out the success over 
rival‘s that is breathed throughout in the above 
passages. Ft must also l)e remembered that the 
acc(‘ptance of a king by a people, has generally 
be(m, as in the case of Home, the residuum of 
the po\ver once (Oi joyed l)y th(‘ p(30))h‘ of elect¬ 
ing thmr ruler, and that it is dillicult (o explain 
the oi'igiii of llu' custom in any otlier nay. 
t]ven (Jeldner's \ iew theiadore naturally pre¬ 
supposes th(‘ system of (‘lection in ancient 
India, a fact to nhicli, according to otlier 
scholars, distinct. ref(‘rence is niade in the 
passag(.‘s (luotial abov(*.' 

Of tlu‘ classes of J‘]lectors. tin* Satapatlia 
Hrriliniana and Atharva N'Cala, as wr ha\(^ sc'en, 

' A 111 Ail;irr\a llialimaiiii (VI11. --7) Hia\ In l<n)kutl upoii 

a.«? a prool'(»l tiu* ( K‘<.'tiuu ul kini^s Wc arc tukl in loiiuectinii 

with tin' roronalinu ttaciiioiix . m ^ ^ 

'I'his passiiirc, accordin'/ to Mr. K 1’. .layaswal. indicates ihai ditTcicnt. 
mantras were to he |)t'onoiinccd accordin/ as the ••oroiiation was to 
take place tor the lilc-timc of the kin/-tdccl, or for two or ihrc(' 
jjt'ncrat ions t Modern R(.'vic^^, llM-l, II, p, ^(^V llan/, how(‘vcr, c.x- 
plains the passa/c dilTcrenlly “ If the jaicht wlio sprinkles tlie kin/ 
wishes him nhf^ie to enjoy /ood health ( l.ii tiial he may eat food) he 
shall pronounce (when sprinklin/) liic ^acred word h’Uur," Rnt why 
tlie sytnholical ” takim/ol h>i)d ’‘ shouUl h«- taken with refeience to 
hcallli ami not llm coronation ceremony, Avhieh i* tiie immediate ohjeel 
in view, it is diflieull to nnderstan i. On the whole I ;fm incliued to 
accept Mr K. C. Jaya''WaI'-.' internreialion 
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agree in mentioning only two, the charioteers 
and the village chiel', and these two may very 
well he looked upon as fairly representing the 
military and civil sections respectively of the 
])eople at large. AVe I'ead in Mahavagga' that 
Bimbisara had the sovereignty of 80,000 villages, 
and called an assembly of their 80,000 chiefs 
{oamil-a). Apart from the legendary number, 
the assembly consisting of a representative from 
each village within the kingdom may thus be 
the reminiscence of an older institution, faint 
traces of nhich are still to be found in the 
A'^edic literature. This popular election of kings 
in Vedic period readily e.vplains the signi¬ 
ficance of the following passage in Satapatha 
Brail m ana :— 

“ Thou (the king and Indra) art Brahman ! 
Thou art Indra, micjlUy through the people 
(or he Avhose strength is the people, i.e., the 
Maruts in the case of Indra, and the subjects or 
peasantry in that of the king).”- 

It further explains the importance of the 
assurance, held out to a newly elected king, 
that “ Indra and Agni—all the gods, have 
maintained for thee security in the people.’"' 
It is also to be noticed in this connection that 
reference is frequently made to the people and 
not to the country. Thus p'rayers are offered 

• ‘ i- . = S, il. E,, Vol. ’XLI, j.. lO'J. 

vSee passage IJ, quoted above. 
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llial. the kin^ m:\y l>(‘ file ‘‘jx^oplc, lord of 
p(30[)l(\’' ‘Solo chi(‘f of tho iA<\\\ (r/.v),'' ‘solo 
clu(‘f of ])oo])|o’‘ ( iifiHf ). and that “of lion aspi'ct 
ll(i niialil ([(ivoiii- all I IK* (lio>(i!o) chnisy' Jn 
IJi^'Voda ' wo art^ (old lhal tlio iniSlily Agni 
“ hayiiiL;’ cooi'cod Ihr hy liis s(ronL;(h, lias 

inad(? (Innn tlio trilnilarios of Xaliusha.’*' Tn 
f^atapallia llr.ihinana tin' (.‘xpellod kin^ Dushta- 
ritu rainiisayana was proniisial (]i (3 doiunilon 
orrr I he S In A tliaiw a-voda A^^ni 

is said to onlinrd ( jtroris ) into rAo/.v (fftrr 
chfHS (r/,y/'and (In^ kin^* is refern^d to as “this 
kin^^ of tli(^ pooph^ (rmo//).’ *' Su(*h (‘xainph's 
may Ik' multiplied still. 4'h(\v clearly imlicati^ 
th(' importance of th(‘ ]) 0 [)ular element in the 
government, at the time the hymns were com¬ 
posed. 'riie full significance of these passages 
will 1)(^ readily understood liy those who remem¬ 
ber, (hat in 1880, when the popular ^element 
became very strong in the Government of 
France', Louis Philippe was raised to the throne 
with the significant title of the “king of the 
French.” 


‘ A. V. IV. 22. 

" Rv. VII. G. r». 

Wilson’s Tninylation, Vol. IV, p. 42. 

• ♦ s. p. Hr. xir. 9. ; s. ii. n., Voi. xliv, p. 269. 
» A. V. IV. 2;i. 1. ; W\ A. V., p. 190 
• A. V. VI. sS. 1 ; W, A. V., p. IWl 
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There are also clear references to election or 
selection of kings in jtost-Vedic 
literatnre. Thus we reac] in 
Pahehagaru-Tataka’ and Tela- 
patta-.Tataka- that the Bodhisattva was elected 
king by the people. In jMahavamsa (Chap. II) 
we tind an ancient Indian tradition that the 
first king was called Mahas'inimaia, i.e., consent- 
f!d to by all. Similarly ^jintiparva (Ch. (57) 
records a tradition that the lirst king was 
elected liy the people. 

There is, again, a remarkable passage in 
liamayana which shows that 
in* KimSyLla!' tlic popular voico was still a 

powerful element in the selec¬ 
tion of a kini!:. Thus we read in A vodhyakanda * 
that wluiii Kin!^ Dasaralha inlcnded to consecrate 
Kama as the crown p»-inc(% lie called the chief 
jiersoiis of cities and villai^es within his kin<j;dom 
into an assembly. 

^fTifs!*TTa ii 

Tiiat this assembly consisted of Hrrihmans 
and r(*presentalives of the miUtary is clear from 
verse If), Chaptey II , to be quof ed liereafter. It 


* Jar., Vol. I, 1 *. d7U. 


^ p. 


OiaptiTH J, 11. 
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also iaoluded a )iiiinI)oi‘ of stil)ordii!a(f’ princes.' 
Aft«;r (In; assf'iiiLly liad duly met the kini? 
forinu)at(!d his proposal hefoi-e (hem and 
added :— 

mw IT II ^ H 

?i^mr TTW i 

^5?n q ir 

Thus th<‘ kins;' roscM'Vod tho linal decision ol* 
th(' (jiiastiun to llio asseiubly, and evon autliov- 
ised it to suLi’U’ost now inonsnnw, if liis own 
proved to (hem of litth' worth. He forewarned 
it not to decide (he question simply according* 
to th(‘ royal will but with a vicAV to tlie la^al 
welfare of th(‘ kiimdom. 'Hum the aSsSemblv 
conferred on (he subject, and came (o (he 
unanimous resolution that the royal ])roposal be 
accepted ; 

“?(« WT^TTrai^ TTo^: i 

^WT ^?!Ttg^T^ ^ II ?i- 

?( TT5?lfiT^' I 

iiJTOT ’STc^T 5^ ii'\® 

Th(' kine; was however not satisfied with this. 
He told the ass('m\)ly that probably their resolu¬ 
tion was made solely with deference to the royal 


C/. ChaiL II, V. 17. 
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will, and this suspicion would not l)e rcinovtul 
from his mind (ill (liey gave' in detail (heir 
reasons for accepting IhTina as (In^ crown princ(‘. 
The assembly then proceedt'd io describe in 
detail the (|U:ilit i('s of Iblma whicli ma(h' him, 
in tlieir opinion, eminently fit for (he post, anal 
the old kine; was at last gratilhal at tlnur 
d(?cision, whicli In' acci'pti'd witli folded 
liands," in vedurn to llu' similar compliment 
odV'red to him by tlie assembly^ 

Idle above account furnishes a striking 
instance of tin' constitutional power, still 
cxei'cised by tlu' p(n>p](*, iu sfdectiim' their futun^ 
king. Refer(*nc(3 is made to tlie same power 
in other passag(*s in tlie same Epic. Tims we are 
told in IT. ()7-2, that after the death of 
Dasaratha the^Mving-makers” asseml)led together 
to select a king. 

^ TTST^xlk: II 

Some of them sugga'sted tliat one of the 
Ikslivaku family should he apjioinled king on 
that very day (v. S), hut Vasishtha, the royal 
priest, told in reply, that as the kingdom Jias 
been given to Bharata, they must send for liim 
at once and wait till liis return (II. fiS-d). 
This was agreed to hy the “ king-makers ” and 


* Cliapior IU, V. 1. 
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so Bliarata was sent for (IT. (5S; 1-.3). Again 
in T. l.T?. Bharata is said to ho “ 

l'’urlIior U(t Iiavc in Jhiniavana 1, 121. 

“ When Kinu; Sagara died the suldects 
s(d('ct(Hl th(' pious .Aiiisaiinaii as tlioir king.” 

Maliahliarata also fnrnislies several instancos 
of lli»! power exeroisod hv I lie 

aiiil in M.ilillililr.if I i • ii i • 0*^1 • 

jx'opln 111 th(‘ sel(H*tion ot 
Thus \V(', ?ini fold tluU wh(Ui Pratijia made 
pn'paralions for the coi’onalion of his son DevfijiT, 
ilu' Hrahmans and the old nnui, accompanied hy 
tln^ siilijccts lK*l()nL::i!m: to (lie city and the 
country, prevenh'd the cmaMnoiiy. dlie king' 

Inirst into t(‘ars wlum he lu'ard the news and 
lamented for his son. 'Ida* subjects alleged that 
though Dt'vapi possessi'd all the virtiu's^ his skin 
(list'ase made him unlit for the position of a king. 
Tlie voiet^ of tlu' jx'oph' ultimately ])r(‘vailed and 
the hrothm* of Dt'vapi l)(‘(*ann‘ hing. 

tr §«fTg qlT51T5Tq^; | 

f5T^TTqTfTTlVqTqTf«il=q5I»T il 
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^ fl^cclT g i 

’q-^^T^'lSViq?,15iT =qi^g(g in;^ 

fRJi; Raiaiwfq ^ 

^ifH^^fsrT ^qnv. 1 

^ffT Hcqi ^q^s' n<5iqqg 11^y. 

Again wJiili; Yaynti wanlnd to install liis youngnst 
son I’lirii on tin; throne, the p('o[)le ohji'cted to 
the supersession of the ehh'st prince. Vayfiti 
tin'll assigned reasons for his decisic'ii and 
entreated the people to consecrate Piirii as king 
wqfltsgiiqrwq i 

The people having expressed their consent, 
the ceremony of consecration toidv place. 

^ 5IT?I 

gg: g^‘ ^ ’agnmsf; h 

^f^qoef ^vqiq; I 

These instances seem to prove that even 
in the “ Epic age ” the systi'm of election 
had not completely died out. There Avere 
still the king-makers (^[TgiefiTT^fO as in Vedic 
times, and they still exercised the‘right of 
selecting a king, when nfjcessary, and could 
sometimes evep override the nomination of the 
‘king. 
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Tlie same thing is illustrated by a jjassage 
in Dighanihaya.' It refers to a promise made 
by Prince Ifc-nu to renard his companions iji 
case the king-makers [rajahnilaro] anoint him 
to the sovereignty on (Ik* (h'ath of his father 
Disaijipati. 8uhse(piently, Ave are told, the 
king-makers actually anointed Prince Ifenii to 
the sovereignly. Tlie passage certainly implies 
that the king-makers exercised substantial and 
not merely formal ]) 0 \v(n's. 

Kemini.scenee of this poAver of election may 
also he g.itliered from th(! in.scriptions of later 
period. 'J’hus the (Jirnfir Inscription of 150 A.D. 
refers to Kudradaman as “ 

3^5! ” one Avho Avas elected king by all 
the castes, for their protection." 

Again the Khalimpur Inscription ' informs 
us that Gopala, tlie founder of the Prda dynasty 
Avas elected king by the people, in order to get 
rid of the prevailing anarchy :— 

It may V)e noted in this connection that 
according to the account of 'yuan CliAvang^ 
llarshaviydhan was also elected to the throne. 

^ 19.3(3 (Daviil.s jiixC'Carju'ntei, Part IF, pp. 233-4). 

" K]>. In .. Vol. VIII, pp, 43-47. 

Kp. htil., Vol. IV, p. 218. 

* Hcal's tiaiislaiion, A'ol. I. p. 211. 
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AVcfivi' told that when Hajyavardhan was killed 
tli(‘ ministers assemlded toj>:ether. and one ot 
iliem. Itliaiuli l>y name, |)ropos('d ilm name 
of irarshavardhan. " Hecaiise lie is slroneiy 
attaehed to liis family, the jieople will trust in 
him. I propose that he assume the royal 
authority. Let each one give his opinion on tliis 
matter, whatever lie Ihinks.” The proposal 
was accepted and tin' throne was oflered to 
Jlarshavardhan. 

‘The Kasakudi plat(*s' also inform us (hat llu' 
Pallava king Xandivarman was ('Ic'ctc'd hy (he 
suhjeets TT^TlfiT:) 


AsS(>lllMy 
Mii<l Samili.) 


‘ Ass(*])il)ly ’ of jx'oph' a,llbr(l(*(l an 
(vxionsivo s(*o|)(? foi’ ll)eir ooi*))o- 
activili(‘s in political 
is abundant evidcuicc in 
the A cdic literature^ tliat it was a powerful l)ody 
exercising eltective' control ovea* tlu^ royal power. 

numerous red’erence^s to it hardly leaver any 
doubt that it formed a wcdl known bx-iture of 
])ul)lie administration in theses days. L'nfor- 
tunatedy the paucity of materials makers it 
impossible to precisely determimi its ])pwer and 
organisation Imt enough remains to show its 
general nature and importance. 

‘ {5ontl». Iinl. liiM.. Vol. Ill, P.n I M. ji 'U'.h 
IT) 
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Tliat the Aj^seiiibly uas )to iihm'c t‘fTcte body 
bill possessed rf«il croiifrol over tln' kiii^, appears 
i|uite plainly from llie followinu- curse which a 
Jimhniau iitlers a^aiiisl a king who injured him 
(l)y proliably devouring liis cow) :— 

“.A king who thinks himself formidabh' 


i«'\t-. ndiiiiiivr 
to iho n;itu»'' inul Iin- 
portnTH'o of t lio A'-ton- 
l.ly. 




(and) who (l(‘siros to dovour a 
HialiniaU” lliat Idn^doni is 
ponrod away, where a Bralniian 
is seathed.’* (0) 

ei^ht-footed, foiir-eyt'd, foiir- 


ear(»d, four-jau ed, iwo-rn<ml hed, i wo-toni^niHl, 


sh(‘ shake's ^lo^va the kiaL**do])i of the Hrahman- 


seather. (7i 


It h‘aks verily into that ki))L»‘d()in, as water 
into a split lioat (//ee /1 ; wliere‘ th(‘y injures a 
Itraliiuan. that kiimaloni misl’orlmu'sinitc's. (S) 
‘‘'rh(* Ivudi \\hi(*h they lit^ oji alteM* a dead 
Tnan, that \erily O Hrahnian-seatIna*, did tile 
"(kIs call thy couch (///xev/eyvoye). (12) 

Tin* l(‘ars of owv wct'pinu’, [/^rljj) which 
rolled (down) wIumi lu' was scatlied, tluvse verily 
O Brahinan-sc'alher, did i^ods maintain as thy 
portion of wat(*r.i li>) 

W'itli what tlM»y bathe a th'ad man, with 

wluit thev w(*t Hid) beards, that vorilv O 

^ * , * 
UmhmHn-sentlier did the gods maintain as thy 

portion of water, d 1) 

“ 'rh<‘ rain of Mitra-and-Varuna does not 
rain upon the Ibfihman-scather; tho Asmnhhi 
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{samili) docs Ko! suit him ; he mins nn friend 
h) his rimlrot} (l.>) 

In this long string of immitigatod l)las])heiny 
it is iinj)os.sil)le to jniniiniso tlio signilicaiico of 
that which is hurled forth in tlte last stanza. 
It is only when we go through the list of terldhle 
indignities with whieli the hing i> threatened 
in the previous stanzas as well as in the. preced¬ 
ing hymn,' that we can thoroughly realise the 
real nature of the dread which tin; ju'ospect of 
a disagr»*eing asseinhly would hold out lad'ore 
him. The author of the hymn pours forth 
all sorts of maledictions against the King, atid, 
gradually incr»‘asing in degrees of vioh'Dce. con¬ 
cludes with the threat, which he no ilouhl 
tlioimlil to he the uravest of all. Verily indeed 
was a Kimr to oe j)iti<‘d who could not keep the 
.\ssemhlv under ca)ntrol. and to the kingdom the 
calamity* would be as threat us that oT a loiiii- 
drawn druu^’lit, when Mitra-aud-N aruua with- 
Imld the life-ui\ rain. 

The import nice ol' the A>semh]y is rurtlmr 
established by llii^vtula X, IGG, t. The hymn, 
as Zimmer su‘j;i'ests, was probably the utterance 

‘ A. \ .. V-IU: \V. A. V.. pj*. |}|(n)Mitir|il tr»iislatrs the 

Iinlici.sLol portion I'ollow.^ ; 

" I'hc AssfinMy not coniplnCL-ni loi iiiin ( llir king^ ^Oio op]n-».'?fc(‘^ 
tht* iiialiiiintis) ; lie 'loc.s n<tt iriiido InV I’rioiHl Jiocortlitf/ t<» lii^ 
p, 17). ^ * • 

■ W'. A. V , p'lfoU. 
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of an un.sufce>sfnl candidale for the royal tlirone, 
who wisht’js t(j losurj) it hy sheor force. 

“ Supori<)r am 1, and have conic hero with a 
forc<,“ cajialilc of doiin^ all (hiiiiis. I shall make 
niyscif master of yoiir aims, your resolutions 
and Vour As.scmhly {Stnnili).' 

The liflh or the last verse of this hymn, is 
prohahly a later addition, as is held hy Zimmer 
on the i^round of its metre. In that ease, here, 
loo, llie last thiiiLj the rival kin^^ is threatened 
witli, is (he |)os.session of his Assemhl,v. 

Ai,'ain, in .\tliana \’<‘da, VJ, SS, the last thin" 
prayed for, in oi'der to estahlish a kin" (irmly 
on his throne, is (hat there mi"ht he agreement 
hetween him and (he Assemlily. 

“ l'i\ed, untnoViMl, do thou slaughter the 
foes, make them that play the foe fall helow 
(thee); (he) all the nuarters (dk<) like-minded, 
concordant (.st/iHi/'i/tn'/c//); hd the gatherin" 
(sainifi) here suit thee (who art) ti.vcd.”"’ 

Having thus reali.sed the importance of the 
A.s.semhly in the machinery of public adminis¬ 
tration, we may next proceed to consider its real 
form and character. 

' A !'•. p !<•> ■' I flu'ilrgc'ti liiii ill, liiirlu i giknnuiKMi tnil /u 

.Mlt'iii riiliigor Si lia;»r *A'i^vakanm-Jia Pliathtiii ); t iircr Al-vielit, 
rtilTM lli'.si'li!it.>M's. i iiiri ^ iiihing (^>aiiiili) lu'Mificljti'gf ieii 

tiiirli.' ’ , 

W. A. V., p, 
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lIlStilKlMMl hl'lwri'll 
Sablii'i 7iii»l i. 


ZiniiiKM’ holds tliat ‘Sablui' was tlu- Assoiiihly 
ot* (h- villai^ors, wliiU^ ' Sainiti' 
(leiioics tli(* crntral Ass^anbly of 
the tril)e, attencUal by tlie 
]\[acdoiiell, however, [xoiiited out tliat it is quite 
evident from Satapatha Brahniaua, Ilf. lb, 
and Clihando^ya U[)anisha(l, V. *], (5, that tlu^ kint; 
went to the Sablifi just as much as to tlie Saniiti, 
and accepts Ilillebrandt’s cont(uition that tlie 
Sabha and the Saniiti cannot bi^ distin‘:;uislHMl.’ 
But, l)osides tlie pliiloloi^ical arj^unnnit adduced 
by Zimmer (p. 171) it may 1)(‘ poinlixl out tliat 
Atharva-vc'da ^ II. 12-1, really distinguishes tli(‘ 
two. 


“ Lid both Assembly (Sablift) and i^atherini; 
(Saniiti), th(‘ two dauLditers of Brajapati, accord¬ 
ant, favor me.''’ Sablia is also distinguished from 
Saniiti in Atharva-veda, VII1. 10-5 and 0. 

There is thus no doubt that lluise two bodies 
were quite ditVerent althou;;h tlu^ exact nature 
of the distinction betw(‘en thmn cannot In^ 
ascertained. The fact tliat Sabha was also used 
as a place for amusement may indicate' that it 
was orii^inally a villaiije council, which, as 
Zimmer sui^^ests,‘ ‘served, like the (ireek Leskhe, 
as a nieetiii^^ place for social intercourse and 
general conversation about cows and so forth, pos¬ 
sibly also for debates and wrbal contests.’ The 


(fr. 172-171. 

V. 1.. Voi. li, [K 427. 


■\v. A. . \>. ;r.M; 

* (fj>. C'L. |>, 172 . 
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lel’erciicos in (he Chluliitl<i^yaUpanishad, etc., may 
he explained liy .supposing, either that (he si^iii- 
(ieanee of llie (erm had been ex(ended in later 
times, or that it was not unusual for the kings 
to visit ev(Mi these local councils. It is also a 
noticeable fact that iji all the three instances 
<luot('d above to establish the importance of the 
.\sseiublv it has been (buioted bv (he term Samiti, 
wliili' S;il)hri is mentioiKHl in connection with 
villa^(3 in l>\o passai^^es in \'r> jasaneya Saihhita;.’ 
U'ithonI llirrclort* aUeinpliny to lx* too precist* 
about l(*rins, nc may, in ^mneral. (tiki* Sal)lni to 
mean tin* loc il. and Saniili. (In* central Ass(mil)Iy. 


Suiinr I oi tlic ('• iidul 
.\ 8 s<in IjX 


In (lie Samiti (as well as in (he Sahha) the 
|>arty spirit ran lii^dn ^Mvinir 
rise (o debates and discussions 

such as has scarcelv liei'ji 

• • 

witne.sst'd in Indii during (he three thousand 
years (liat have followtal the Vtalic ))erio(l. 
Hefore ])roeeeding further it will be well to 
I'ollect togetluu' the more important passages 
from the V'edie literature bearing upon the 
subject. 

1. {'I'he following hymn in Atharva-veda’ 
• is used bv Kausitakl* in the 


Viulif texts rdal iiig 
to Sniuiti. 


rit(*^ or charm for overcominiiC 
au adversary in public dispute; 


III. t.b ; AX IT, 


II. »* 7 . 


IS.LM. 
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one is to come to the Asseml)ly Ivom llu' nortli- 
enstern diieetion, clunvim' tlie root of ;i pavti- 
culnr plant, to liave i( in liis month while 
speaking, also to hiinl o7i an amiilcd of it and to 
wear a wreath oC seven of its leaves.) 

“31ay (my) foe hy no means win (yt) the 
dispute'; overpowering. ov»‘rcoming art thon; 
smite the dispute of (my) eounter-dispiitani; 
inake them sapless. O herh ! (1) 

“The h]agle di.scovenal tm-ri'D tliee; the 
sw’ijie dug thee with his snout ; smite ihe dispiiti*. 
etc., (de. ;2) 

“Indra put (/'/•/) lhe(“ on his arm. in onhu' to 
lay low (.v//-) the Asnras: smite tin'dispnlcn ('te, 
etc. (1) 

“ Witli it will 1 ()V(‘i ))()\\ ( 1 * ilu‘ loivs, as 
Indra did thn Sdhlrriko^: sinila tin* dis))uie, 
etc. (aj. 

■• (> lludra, thou ol' lu^aliiu; (?) rtun(‘di(‘s of 
dark {luhf) ciM^sts, (haMl-door ! Sinito tln^ dispult*, 
oi(‘. (()) 

Do thou sniit(^ tho dispulo of him, () Indra, 
who vexes us (that is l\os(ilt* (o us, Dloomticdd, 
op. cif., p. l‘D); hless us wilh al)iliti(‘s f.sv<///); 
make me superior in the dispute.’ 

IT. (The follovvini;* hymn of Atlnri’va-X (‘da ' 
is used inKausitaki’ in a feremony for i^ainin^* 

. ' BloornfieM tiso.s tin* tt*rni ‘dfliai**’ i.lirotio^lidnt, e<V., pp. :{‘Mi..‘5d7 

■ W. A. V., j»p, VII. I'j, * :{s,l>7 
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):>() 

thn victory in (Icbnlc 'cr in ihc dnlilHn'ations of 
an assenil)ly.) 

'* li(‘t l)otli Ass(‘inl)ly (Sahha) and ^athcrii:^ 
(Satnili), tho t wodaut^litcrsof l^'ajripati, accordant, 
favor nn^; with whom I shall come to^etlier, 
may Jni desin* to aid (? s hsh) me; may I 
s|)eal\ w hat is pleasant amom»* thos(' who Jiave 
come toi^ether, () I'atlnns. (1) 

know thv name, ()asseml)lv; verilv 
spoi't (Nffris/f/fl) hy name art thou ; whoever arc? 
tl)ine ass<u)i))ly-sitl(n\s, hd tlnun hf^ of lik(^ sp(M'eh 
with me. (2) 

‘‘Of lh(‘S(‘ that sit to^etlier f tak(^ to myself 
the s|)lendor, tin* diseernnnmt (e/yz/To/e); of this 
whoh^ <;ath<M’in^’ (.svoz/.s*e^/) make me, O Tndra, 
])oss('ssor of the fortune {hlHfff'ni), 

‘‘ Your mind that, is t^one away, tliat is 
hound (‘itlnu* h('rt‘ or there that of you wt‘ 
eaus(‘ to turn hither; in me hd your mind rest.’"' 

III. (ddie follow ing* hymn of Atharva-\’eda- 
was ])r()hahly us«*d in a rite for harmony.) 

” W o he?id fou’ether your minds, toi»’ether your 
(‘ourses, tod:ether your desi^ais ; \e yonder who 
are of discordant eours(*s, we make you l)end 
(tlnnn) toLretlnn* luue. (1) 

“I stdze (vour) minds with (my) mind; 
come afAw my intent with (your) intents; I 
put your lu'arts in my control; come with (your) 
tracks following’ my motion. (2) 


W'. A. V.. p)). 


- veer 
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“ Worked in for mo (are) heaven and earth ; 
worked in (is) divine Sarasvatf; worked in for 
me (are) both Tndra and A"ni ; may wc; hci 
successful here, O Sarasvatl.” (3) ' 

IV. (The following passage occurs in a hymn 
of Atharva-Veda - which is (luoted in Kaiis'itaki 
in a ceremony for counter-acting magic.) 

“ Wliat (witchcraft) they hav(^ made for 
thee in the assembly {ndhlia) —I take that back 
again.” ((!) '* 

V. (The following verse in the celebrated 
hymn to the l^lartli is by Kau.sitaki pnvscribed 
to be repeated as one goes to an ass(mibly 
{pari shad). 

“I am overpowering, superior byname on 
tin* (!artli (hhaini); I am subduing, all-over¬ 
powering, vanquishing in (ivcnw rc^gion.”* 

VI. (The following v<'rs<Mn the sann* hymn, 
is, accoTding to Kausitaki, to be recited by one 
who desires to please the as.sembly ; be addresses 
the assembly-hall with the mantra, and looks 
at it.) 

“ What I speak, rich in honey I speak it ; 
what I view, that they wdn w//) me; brilliant 
am T, ])o.ssessed of swiftness; I smite down 
others that are violent (? dodhat). (.58#) ■' 

‘ W. A. V., p. * A. V.* XII. 1 ; Kuns. IlS-Hd, 

« V. ;n. ^ w. A. V., p. 070. 

• ‘ W. A. V., |J. 279. KniiH. 24.1i ; 2.S, 29; liloonifield, 

(i]t. rif , ]t, 2(1^), W . A. \ /1. 
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VII. (The following vorso also occurs in f lu! 
hymn to the Earth.) 

“What villages, what forest, what assemblies, 
(are) upon the earth (bl/Tin/i), what hosts, gailier- 
ings—in tlu'm may' we spfvik what is ])l(>asant to 
thee,” (50) ' 

VflT. ('I’he following hyinn occurs in 
Vratva Sukta and refers to Vratva.) 

“1. lie moved out toward the tribes. 

2. “Aflei- him moved out both the as.semhly 
and the gathering and the army' and strong 
drink.” ' 

IX. “As the Hotar proce(‘ds to the house 
which po.ssesses sacrificial animals, as a just king 
proe<!eds to the assemhlv, so the purified Soma 
enters into the pitcher, and remains there, as a 
buffalo in the fois'st.” '■ 

Xr. (The following passage occurs in a 
hymn to Agni): “ O thou of th(! assembly, jn-otect 
my assembly {siihfia), and (them) who are of 
the as.semhlv, sitf<‘rs in the assembly ; having 
much invoked thee, () Indra. n\av thev attain 
their wliole life-time.” ^ 

The passaiiijes quoted above are calculated to 
throw a flood of light on the nature and workings 
of the “ Assemhlv.” It will be impossible to 
trace in' minute detail the various bearings they 

' W. A. V.,'‘p. fi7I. 

’ A . V.. XV. 0; W. A V , p. 7'>a. 

Rv. IX. ; ZininuT, op. cit.^ p. 174. 

♦ A. V. XIX. W. A. V., p. 
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have upon the question at issn^, l)ut a I'ew promi¬ 
nent features of the ‘ Assembly ’ may be gathered 
from them. It appears from No. VII that the 
‘ As.sembly ’ was originally the assembly of the 
people at large {Vis) and they retained their 
intluenee over it, however nominally, down to 
the late Vedic period represented by the Vratya 
Srdvta.' 

It has been already demonstrated that the 
Assembly played an imporlant part in the 
political administration of ancient India. It 
appears from No. VIII, that it was so closely 
interwoven with the political system of the day 
that a king, without a Samiti, was not even to 
be thought of. What forest was to a bull'alo, 
what a pitcher was to the Soma juice, what a 
sacrificer was to the priest, so was the Samiti 
to the king. In other words, the Samiti was 
the m!un prop, witliout which the royal power 
could not bo conceived (o have .subsisted. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that a 
sanctilied aspect was given to the Assembly by 
religious ceremonies and prayers (No. X). Sacri- 
licc was oll'ercd on its bclialf (ilillebrandt’s 
Vedisch(j Mythologie, 2, 123-125) and Agni was 
solemnly invoked, as a patron deity of the 
Assembly, to protect it and its members. The 
last hymn of the lligveda cGntains a good speci¬ 
men of one (ff those solemn outpourings of 


('/. Zimmer, op. cif, j>, I'Jl. 
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heart that j)rol)Hl)j[^" preceded the session of an 
Assemhlv. 

Asyeniblf, speak tui;etlicr; let your minds be all ol‘ 
one accord, 

As ancient (iods unanimous sit down to their 
appointed sliare. 

The ]>la(‘e is common, common the assembiy, common 
the mind, so be their thoui^ht united. 

A common purpose do I lay beTore you and worshij) 
with your ^ciKMal oblation. 

One and the same ))e your resolve, and be your minds 
of one accord. 

United 1)0 the thoui^hls ol* all that all may happily 
a^ree.” ‘ 

And \v(‘ll ind(}ed inii;ht such a solemn prayer 
for union and concord be uttered in the Assembly. 
Uor never did d(d)at<‘ and dissensions run so 
never was the snprt'm.iey in |)nl)li(‘ assembly vSo 
keenly contcs((‘d. J do not believe', tlie world’s 
litiTatnn^ can furnish a specimen of the anxious 
thoughts and eariu'st desires for gaining pre¬ 
eminence in an assembly such as is depicted to 
us in the passag(\s (|noted a)>ove. Never was 
a more solemn prayer oll'ered to the God above 
for obtaining the lirst position in a council than 
that which was poured forth to the divinities of 
Yedic India (I, II, VII, X). Nowhere else 
probably in the world waTcsuch regular religious 
ceremonies (1, It) ‘(dahorately performed for 
attaining th.e sanui end. The stalwart politician 


(iiillilh'.s Iranslatum. p. Kv. X. 101. 
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of Vedic India did not, however, rely upon the 
divine help alone lor his success ; eharins and 
magical formulas (IV, V, VI) were liberally 
invented, and freely taken lecourse to, all for 
the same end. ]3eli('f in the ellicacy of charms, 
counter-charms (IV) and exorcisms,—the amulet, 
chewing the I’oot of a plant, and wearing wreath 
of its leaves (I)—gained ground among a people, 
too eager for the promised fruits to he alive to 
their absurdities. Whatever we might think of 
the credulity of the people, there caii he no 
doubt that they took politics seriously, and that 
the society in Vedic India was characterised by 
a keen sense of public life and an animated 
political activity. 

One prominoit feature in the corporate poli¬ 
tical activities in ancient fndia extorts our 
unstinted admiration. Though the pimphi were 
keenly tilive to the necessity of gaining over the 
Assemblv, the onlv means bv which they ever 
sought to directly achieve this (md, was indeed 
the most honourable one, rh., the persuasion of 
its memhers by supremacy in debate. All tin; 
prayers and ceremonies, charms and counter- 
charms, were direcbxl to one end alone—to get 
the better of one’s rivals in debate, to ipducc the 
members present to accept his view of the case, 
to weakeji the force of his of)ponents’ arguments, 
to make his spet'ch ph'asant to tluj members and 
to bend the minds of those w ho are of dilferent 
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views. Thus to the credit of the political leaders 
must it he said that amid the contests and 
conflicts of tli(! corporate political life, they 
never violated (he cardinal doctrine of the 
supremacy and independence of the xVssembly 
at lauge, and to the honour of the people who 
graced that Asseiuhly I)e it ever remembered that 
such was their honesty and sense of respon¬ 
sibility, that friends and foes alike recognised, 
that the oidy force before which they would 
yield was the force of nsison and argument. 

Such were the great political assemblies of 
tlu! Vbjdic period. Though the 
r.iiiti.ai Mss.miiiy III liPuraturc of the succeeding 

I li(’ jM).sl - v (Min' )»( rnnl. ^ 

a 2 f<\s does not throw much li^lit 
upon them, (‘iiou^h remains to show that tlu^ 
institutions did not di(^ on IIkj soil. I liave 
already quoted instances from llamayana 
(p. 107 IV.) and A’inayapilaka (p. lOo). .. Tn the 
lirst cast‘, how(*vei\ the only item oV business 
before them was the selection of th(* kiiii:^ 
or the crown prince, and it does not appear 
([uite clearly whether they [ilayed any imj)ortant 
part in the ordinary administrative' system. In 
the second case we possess no account of tln^ 
husiness for wliich thei assembly 
I hr Mantn I’anshaii tliousaud vilhiire-cliiefs 

or rnvv ( oinu il, a . r 

romnant oi tin \ rdu waV callcd bv Bimbisai’a. The 

Saimti. • 

. true represeutiitive of the Vedic 
Samiti seems to be, however, the Mautriparishad 
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(Privy Co\incil) referred to in Kauiilya’s 
iVrtliaNastra (Ilk. I, Cliap. !XV). I'Jiis insti¬ 
tution is clearly distinguished I'roni the 
council of ordinary ministers, for the king is 
enjoined, in case of emergency, to call both his 
ministei's as well as tliis Pi-ivy Council {inonfrino 
maiilrlpariahadfim ohd). That it sometimes 
consisted of large numbers is apparent from 
Kautilya’s statement, that “one thousand sages 
form Indra’s Privy Council”; for these fanciful 
statements about things divine must hav(^ tlnur 
foundations in actual juundane things. Ih'suhjs, 
Kautilya further maintains, against the schools 
of politicians who Avould limit the number to 
12, 10 or 20, that it shall consist of as many 
members as the needs of dominion retpiire. 
As regards the powers of this Ib'ivy Council 
Kautilya expressly lays down that they had to 
consider all that concerns the parti(*s of both 
the king and his enemy and tliat the king 
shall do whatever the majority {hhltyiNhlhoh) of 
the members .suggest or whatever course of action 
leading to success they point out.' The legal 
position of this body also appeals quite clearly 
from the injunctions of Kautilya that the king 
should consult the absent members by means 
of letters. P- 29). 

* Kautiiya’n Artliasastra—Trnnslutod hy U. RljamnKafttry, p. 

R. Shamasastry transla#o.s ‘ MamriparishaR ’ as apsonijily of rniriisterH, 
lint for reasons Stated above I liave used a different term, j’j'c., the 
“ Privy Council.” 
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followv( 0 's(*s from Maliabhrivata 
furnish a detaih'd ao(*ouni of tin* constitution 
of th(^ l) 0 (ly and indicatis its r(dati()n with th(‘ 
ordinary ininist<‘rs. 

* g qgroTHjig ii ^ 

qsqR fp’HS! ^?iRqrfqaifh?T'^qT I 

^ II C 

’P^ifw'q qT?TRqi' ?l?Tl i 

q^TSinqqqH' ii £. 

■>qr?i*wf?i^wiqw fqjitri qw^fsTsig i 
fqq^«n^l51T 3H^«q«q!^tgqg ii i; o 
qf^'<t qq 5iiHq; rm \ 

nw Tr^qqiT^g ii ? { 

(■JTTfTfiqol ^ivzii?i) 

Thus i lhaiunanas, S Kshat riyas^ 2. Vaisyas, 
^ i^ndras and 1 Sdta, formc'd (ln‘ ]^*ivy rouncil. 
Out <d* this body of *V7, tin* kiuL:: stdt^ctod ciijjht 
ininistors for (In* transaction of ordinary hnsinoss. 
The r('|)r(*s{Milaliv(* principh* had thus full rta^o*^^- 
nition in the constitution of this Trivy Council, 
and this betrays its ])oi>ular origin. 

Tt is inti*rt*stimj: lo notice how* tlie executive 
maeluTiery in tin* linlian constitution (b*velop(Hl on 
parallel lines w ith tliat of KiUj^land. As the li^reat 
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National Council of the Knglish i^a\c rise to the 
I’erniancnt Council which sul)se(|uently dwindled 
into the Privy Council out of which the kins? 
selected his confidential ministers and formed 
the cabinet, so the Samiti of the A'’edic period 
gave place to the Mantriparishad out of wdiich 
the king selected a few to form a close cabinet. 
The Samiti, however, did not, like the great 
National Council, bequeath any such Legislative 
assembly, as the Parliament, to the nation. This 
function devolved upon the Parishad which con¬ 
sisted usually of the ten following members, ciz., 
four tneu who have completely studied the four 
Vedas, three men helongiug to the (three) orders 
enumerated first, (and) three men who know 
(three) different (institutes of) law.' 

Greek writers also h«iar testimony to the 
existence of similar institutions. 'J’hus Diodorus 
. has referred to ‘a city of great 

SiiuilHi institutions 

left!rod to l*y (Jreek liote,’ witll li politiCtll COIlStitU- 
writciH, . 

tioii drawn on the same lines as 
those of Sparta, As regards the details of the 
constitution he remarks that “in this community 
the command in war was vested in two heredi¬ 
tary kings of two different houses, while a Coun¬ 
cil of elders ruled the whole state with paramount 
authority.’’- Now in this Council of elders we 
have surely a reminiscence of the Samiti of the 

‘ (iu xxvin— 4i»i y{. XII. iie n 

■ Diodoni.'^, Clutp. CiV. 'J'liL i8 tians.lutud by McCiiiidlo in 

his- ‘hfVHsion of liiditi Alo.\aiid<T ilio Oicat," j». ^5^). 
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Vcdic period. The expre.'i.s statement of the 
Greek writer tliat it • ruled (he wliole .state with 
l)aramount authority ’ seems to corroborate the 
view I have taken about the su])reme importance 
of the ‘ Samiti ’ in (he public administration of 
the .time. It also illustrates the principle laid 
down by Kaulilya that kind's were bound by the 
decision of (he majority. 

Mr. V. Kanakasabbai has proved the exis¬ 
tence of similar institutions in 

uiui ill Siiul ii I iidi.iii 

litt'inLun: itiid itiscrij*- .S()UllH:5ril Jlldiil ill tllU Ctirlv 

tionH. . , . *' 

centuries of (he Christian era. 
Th(! study of the 'I'amil literature bi'aring upon the 
period has led him to the following conclusions ; 

“The head of the Government was a heredi¬ 
tary monarch. Ilis power was restricted by five 
Councils, who were known as the “ Five Great 
Assemlilies.’’ They consisted of the representa¬ 
tives of (he people, jniests, physicians, astrologers 
or augurs and ministers. The Council of repre¬ 
sentatives sab^guarded tlu* rights and privileges 
of the ptmplo : the priests directed all religious 
ceremonies ; the pliysicians attended to all matters 
alfeeting the health of the king and his subjects ; 
the astrologers lixed auspicious times for pub¬ 
lic ceremonies and predicted important events : 
the ministers attended to the collection and 
expenditure of the*revenue and the administra¬ 
tion of jusliee. Separate phnies were assigned 
in the capital town for each of these a.ssemblies. 
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for thoiv meetings and transaction of business. 
On important occasions they attended the king’s 
levee in the throne hall or joined the royal pro¬ 
cession.The power of Government was 

entirely vested in the king and in the “ Five 
Great Assemblies.” It is most remarkable that 
this system of Government was followed in tin’! 
three kingdoms of t he Pilndya, Chola and Chera, 
although they wen; independent of each other. 
There is reason to believe therefore that tlu'v 
followed the system of Govm’nment wliich ob¬ 
tained in the country from which the founders 
of the “three kingdoms” had originally migrated 
namely, the Magadha Kmpirc’.”' 

It appears to me that the so-called Five 
Assemblies were really the live committees of a 
Great .Assembly. 'I'he writer has traced them to 
the Magadha Empire l)ut they seem to me rather 
the modifications of the Vedic Samiti which left 
its reminiscence in every part of India. In any 
case the representative character of these bodies, 
and the effective control which they e.Kerci.sed 
over the administration is clearly established. It 
is interesting to note; also that the ‘ ministers’ 
formed one of the assemblies. The assemblies, 
taken together, may justly be compared with tin; 
“ Privy Council ” referred to above, the assembly 
of the ministers corresponding with the ‘ cabinet’ 
composed of a selected few. On the,whole I 
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cannot help thinkiti" that W(‘ liave in the Tamil 
Assemhlie.si, a modified type of tin* ancient Samiti, 
such as is met with in tin; post-Vedic literature, 
in Mahal)harafa and Artliasastra. 

An inscription of 'I'ravancore ' of the 12th 
contypy A.l). refers to the snhordination of the 
temple authorities to tlie “ Six Hundred of Veniid 
and the district officers and at'ents ” Venail was 
the ancient name for 'I’ravaneorf'. 1'he editor of 
the inscription remarks:—“ Venad, it would 
appear, had for the Avhole state an important 
public hody under tlu' name of “ the Six Hundred” 
to supeiaise, for one thini;, the working of temples 
and charities connected therewith. Ifhat othi'r 
powers and privileefi's this remaikahh' corpora¬ 
tion of “ the Six Hundred” was in possession of, 
future investigation alone can (hdermiue. But 
a number so lari'e, nearly as lar^e as tin* Biitish 
House of Commons, could not have been meant, 
in so small a state as Venilfl was in tin: 12th 
century, for the single function of temple super¬ 
vision.” Mav not this he somethim; like a state 
council, the remnant of the old Samiti? 


So far as regards the central Assembly, the 
Samiti. AVe may next take 
loci*'AsftSh " intf* consideration the local 
Assemhlv which was originally 
denoted by Sabha. « 

* Iml. Aitt., XXIV, p]L 2vS-4-2Sr>. 
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'I'lie village is looked upon as a unit as (*arly 
as the earliest Au^dic ag(‘. The (JraiuanT or the 
leader of the village is mentioned in the Uigveda 
(X. (52. 11 ; 107. o) and often in the later Saiii- 
hitas and the llrahinanas.' It is (piile clear, 
from the passages (|uote(l on 
Vi iik toxts loiiittns page 102 above that he had voice 
in tho election of kin^^s. Ac¬ 
cording to Zimmer he presided over tlie village 
Assembly," but Macdonell does not acct^pl tliis 
view.^ ^J'he Assembly was a meeting spot of both 
thr ricli ainl poor. The rich men went th(M*(‘ in 
full splendour, as lligveda S. I*. 9 informs us. 

“() Indra, thv friend is l)eautiful and rich in 
horses, chariots and cows. He is always provided 
with excellent food ; majestically i>;oes he to thi' 
Saldia ” (Zimmer, p. 173). 

One of the most favouriti^ topics discussed 

there .was about cows, “O Ye cows. 

loudly is your excelhuice talked about in the 
Sabha” (lligveda, (5. 28. (5, Zimmer, op. cl/., 
p. 173). Serious political discussions wen; also 
carried on in the Sabha, and an e.xjMU’t in them 
was an object of great desire : 

“ Soma gives him, who oilers him oblations, 
.a son skilful in the affairs of housi\{md>nij/<i) 


' 8ee tlie references collected in V. I, p. 247, f. n. 20. 

' “ Der in der Sabha vers.a!ntneUen rJemeinde praHidic'i-te wolil der 
frrSinnnl (vrftjnpnti), (fp. rif., ]>, 172. • 

^ V. I., p. 427, 
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Sabhil {sabheyay and sacrilico {Vidathya)^' 
(Rigveda, I. 1)1, 120. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 172). 

A curious penitentiary formula, repeated 
twice in the A^a jasaneya-samhita (III. 46; XX. 
17), throws an interesting side-light on the 
workipg of the Sahhfi. “AA^e expiate by sacrifice 
each sinful act that wo Jiave committed, in the 
yillag(i, in the wilderness and th(‘ Sabhii.” The 
commentator Maludhara ex])lains the sinful act 
in Sabha as ‘‘ l\l(ihTijiH](i~i]r(iHkar(nliknm eaah^^ 
in 111. 15, and pakshopfifildl-yadonolr' \\\ XX, 
17. The former (‘ertainly i*efers to improper 
language! us<*(l in th(‘ course of d(d)ate against 
great p(a’sons, and this in its(df is sonn? indica¬ 
tion of th(' nature of hnsiness in the Assembly. 
Tlu^ latter r'xplanation is probably to be taken in 
connection with the judicial capacity of the 
Assembly meaning ‘any partiality in deciding 
disputtvs that might hav(* hoou committed in 
course tlu’reof.” 


14iat tin' Sabha (exercised judicial functions 
is also proved by other refer- 

Juiliriiil pow**!" ol' ,,,i 1 • o • p .i 

Srthha (Mices. Ihus Ijudw ig- inters it 

from the word ‘ Kilrishasprir 
in lligveda X-71.lt), for the w ord can only mean 


' 'riio coiitoxt stMMiis tM ilisprovf I ho hypotiiesis of thoso who would 
iufor froui tlio torm “ Sahlioya,” a n'striolioii in ilie membership of 

the Snhhtl. I'lmre ean b»' seareelv anv <loubi that what is wanted hero, 

« ’ 

is not a soti that would have retpiisite (jualilications to become a 
member c'f the Sablwl, for this st'ust' wojjld be (piitt inapplicable to tlie 
two other oases, t i:., house and sacrifice. • 

' Es scheint, das/ in dcr sabhil auch jrericlitliche Verhandlungen 
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“ that which removes the stain attaehii\^- to a 
j)erson hy means of accusation.” The fact that 
* Sabhachara ’ is one of the victims at the Turu- 
shamcdha sacritice also leads to the same con¬ 
clusion. For, as Macdoncll observes, “ as he is 
dedicated to Dharma, ‘ Justice,’ it is dillicult not 
to see in him a member of the Sabha as a law 
court, perhaps as one of those who sit to decide 
cases.” JIacdonell also takes ‘ Sabhasad ’ lo refer 
to the assessors who decided legal east's in the 
Assembly. He further remarks:—“Jt is also 
possible thal the Sabhasads, pc'rliaps the heads oT 
families, were (‘xpected to be ))res(mt at tlie 
Sablul oft(uier than tJie ordinary man ; llie me(d- 
in^s of the ass(*mbly for justice may have l)('en 
more frequent than for ;j;eneral discussion and 
decision.” It is also possibh^, as ^lacdojudl sui,»*- 
L:;ests, that (he judicial functions were exercised, 
not by tlu‘ whoh' Ass(?mbly, l)ut a standinn 
committee of the same.' 

The oruanisation of tlu' villai^e as a ])olitical 
unit und(n‘ a hcvulnian is also 
referred to in tin la'lerrcd to 111 tlio Jataka stones. 

Thus w(‘ learn from Kharassara- 
Jataka " that it was the duty of the headman 

vorkHtncii; un dcr bficits citicrlcn Sit lie X. 71.1(\kfjininl dor AiiK/dnick 
‘ Kilvi^hasprit ’ vor, whh iiur ‘ riil ftM-iH*r dcs V'orwurfr.s, dc.s | diircli 
<lic Hnklaj,^’ jcinaiidcn anjgclitdtclcn ] l‘'lceken ’ In i.'-zuii kanii. ( IH r 
Uilgvedti, III, 251.) 

’ V. I., II, j.p. d27-:*'S. 

■ Jat., Vol. H, ]). do 1 
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{(jHiiiabhojakii) to collect revenue, ;ind with the 
helj) of the local men, to secure the village 
against the inroads of rohl)ers In the particular 
instanc(5 th(! oflic(i was conferred upon a royal 
minister who was howa^ver shortly after punished 
hy tlw; hing for his secret league with a hand of 
robbers who looted the village. A similar story 
is told in the introduction to the same Jataka 
with this difVerinice that the headman was here 
degraded and anotht'r headman ])ut in his place. 
Further light is thrown upon the organisation of 
the village hv the Kulavaka-Jataka.' Here we 
are distinctlv told that the men of the village 
transacted the atfairs of the locality. There was a 
headman w ho stsems to have possessed the power 
of imposing lint's and levying diu's on spiritual 
litpior; for he ('.vclaimed, w luni the character 
of the villagers was reformt'd by the efforts of 
Hodhisattva, “ When lh<‘se men u.sed to get 
drunk and commit murders ;ind so forth. I used 
to make a lot of money out of them tiot only 
on tht' prict' of tlunr drinks but also hy the lines 
and dues they paid.” I’o get rid of the Bodhi- 
sattva and liis follow ers he falsely accused them 
hefort^ the king as ‘a hand of robbers,’ hut his 
villainy was detected hy the king who made him 
the slave of the fal.sely accused per.sons and gave 
them .ill his weallk We do not hear in this 
case the appointiuenl of a new headman by the 

' Ihiii, I*. 
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kintr, hikI as we are expressly told that the 
villaf:jers transacted the affairs of tlieir own 
villaixe, it is just possil)le that tlie headman was 
also selected hy them. In the llbhatobhattha- 
Jntaka' reference is made to the judicial powers 
of the headman {(jamabliojuku) who lined a 
lisberrnan’s wife for stirring* up a (juarrel and 
“ sin* was tied up and beaten to make her pay 
the fine.” 

In the Painya-diltaka “ two ifntnahhojakas^ 
in tln^ kin^^dom of Kasi respectively prohibited 
tin* slau;L?bter of animals and tln^ sab? of strong 
drink. Idle people, howev^er, rejiresented that 
thes(* werc^ tinnvbonoured customs, and bad the 
ordi'rs repi'aled in both instances. In the (laha- 
pati-Jataka * we r('ad how during* a famine the 
villai^ers came together and besought the help of 
their headman who provided them with meat on 
condition that ‘ two montlis from now, when 
they have harvested the grain, they ivill pay 
him in kind.’ These instances from the Jatakas 
leav(! no doubt that the organisation of the 
village as a political unit was a well known 
feature of the society during the period. Some¬ 
times the headman was directly appointed by 
the king but that does not seem to be the uni¬ 
versal practice. In any case the essence of the 

ihid, 4S2. 

. ^ Jat., Vol. IV, p. 14. 

Jut., Vol. II, p. 134. 
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institution ;is \^( ;in‘(‘xprt'ssly toM in one 

(•as<‘, lliftl I hr f(lf(f'ns of fhr rill(ti/p iccrr 
( rnihsnt frd hu (hr i ilhuju^s Ih( nf.sclr(\s. Th(* 
In‘ad man |)()s><‘»rd (•()n>id(‘ral)l(‘ (‘xccutivo and 
judicial anllioiily, as is well illiislratcd in tln^ 
al)<)vc iiislaiiccs. hut llic ]K)])u]ai* voice op(‘va- 
ted as a '^rrat and (‘llieient control over his 
decisions. 

'Idle lecimieal nann‘s and //e//e siaun to 

hav»‘ denolt‘d lln^ local corpora- 
,,, \V,' .i' 1 \o]is oi* towns and \ illauivsdurinL^ 

the post-\d'dic p(n*iod. 'riius w(' 
tin (I in \ iramil rodaya ** f/r iofsohn'r h pyKjapor- 
tjdjfiili *' and auain piKjoh srurifhalj bhiitna* 
jiff nr nr hh nnnn r (r {(nr nr frni(f rosinmii 

fjrr rnt mnfd nnhsi li(t mnn. \ i jua nc-\ara also, in 

his comincniary to ^ a jiiav alkya, 2, I'sJj ('xphiins 
(font as ' (fi'diihiiltjintdxrnrnhd. Holli th(’s(^ tinans 

no douht denott'd. in camera), nnnady corpora¬ 
tions, l)u( (ln‘y w (‘re somclimes tindmically usial to 
denote corporat ions of |)art icaila]' kinds, as in tin' 
[iresfut instaiu'c the coninn*ntators (‘\plain thorn 
as a villa‘aa‘ or town C(»r|)orafion. ddiis inter- 
pr(‘tati«)n «))' pdf/d is supportial l)y Ivasik?! on 
I'iii.iini. \ . I rj, 

^‘hi; 'I'lu^ word ‘///'///f ’ was 

howevt'r used in ptiitu* teclinical sinises as well 
and th('S(' will ln' noticeil in due course. 

Till' word ' ' usi'd in Aa'inyajiiUika 

(CliuUavau'^a, \ , d, J ; Vlll. 1, ]) seeius to have 
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the s(Mise oi’ a corporation of a town or a villau:t\ 
\V"(‘ are told that at that tinu* it was IIm‘ turn of 
a ctn tain ‘‘ iiTuf(( [(tahahnuf.ssif inKjassit) to prov i(l(‘ 
the saiim'ha with a !n(\al." 'This s(‘ii(ence t)i*cnrs 
rre(jnently and it is (M‘rlainly belter to lak(‘ />/7//e 
in th(‘ sens..* I have indical(al than as an indeiei*- 
iiunate and indelinit(' innlti<nd(‘, as l*r()t\‘ssors 
lihys l)a\ ids and ()l(h‘nb(*r^* have done (S. H. Iv, 
\'oL \X, |)p. 71, 2Sl.). h'oi-, as alr(‘ady noti(MMl 
al)oV(;, ‘/n7r/n ’ is (dearly (^xplaiinal as ;r town 
or villaL!:;t' corporation l)y the lat(n* (‘Oinnnnilalor, 
and, what is inoi’(‘ iinportanl, Vdnayapitaka, (dse- 
wh(n’(^ ([{hikkhnni-paliinokkha. saiin^hadisesa '!) 
r‘xpre,ssly ladVn's to i>T((fu as a cor|)oralion with 
ex(icntiv(‘anthorily, whosi^ san(*tion \\'as r(M|nir(‘d 
to C()i)seerat(‘ as nun, any r<*niale thiel’ within its 
jurisdiction. [1 is thus pinanissihh' to talo^ 
‘y>/ 7 //n' in Vinaya|)ilaka as l•(d'(n•l•ina‘ to town or 
village corporations,' and thus we gel traca' of 
tin* e\ist(‘nc(' of tluNe institutions in tin* early 
Buddhist p(*riod. 

ddie organisation of the village as a corporal(* 
political unit is refenaal to l)y 

Villavr*'orpuiii'-at ion 

Kt'.nTii to in Ivautilya who lays (lo>vn tin* 

followini,' rules in (’li;i|). X, 
]5k. Ill ul' his Arthasristni. 

‘‘When the lieadnian of a villai.n^ has io 
trav(*l on account of any I)u5iness of tin* w hole 

' Rol'oronuo^s nia'l.'lo * Annatara pili^a ’ of a lown IV, .’hi), 

I !iis iii'lic:i f t's 1 hcfo ^vf‘^o soTin*! iiiios s»‘voi‘:i I c t iuns in 


a town 
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villn^o, thf? shrill hy turns Hccompaiiy 

him. 

“Those who oaTiuot do this shall pay panas 
for every yojaiia. I T the headman of a village 
sends out of the villai^e any person except a 
thieh, or an adulterer, he shall ix' punislied with 
a line of 2t panas, and th<5 villa^j^ers with the 
first amere(Mnent (for doin" the same.) (K. 
Shamasastry’s 1’ranslation, ])p. 21S-19). 

Af^ain: 

“ 1'h(^ (in(‘ levi(Ml on a cultivator who arriviruj^ 
at a villaij;(^ for work does not work shall he 
take?i l)V the vilhu^e itself. 

“ Any ])erson who does iiot co-op('rate in the 
work of pre[)aratiou for a ])ul)lic show shall, 
to^(dliej‘ with his family, forf(‘it his riirht to 
enjoy tin* show (preksha). If a man, who has 
not co-operat(Hl in preparinu^ for a ))ul)lic play or 
spe(‘<ach^ is found hearimj^ oi* witnessinsj^ .'t under 
hidiuLi^, or if any one refuses to "iv(' iiis aid in 
work heneticial to all, he shall he co?n])elIed to 
pay double the value of the aid dm' from him ” 
{Ihid, p. 220). 

4diese injunc'tions ij^ive (dear hints of a close 
oru:anisation of the vilhuj^es. There was a head¬ 
man who transaet(Ml the husiness of the village 
«. 

and could command the help of the vill;v<rc'i*.s iji 
disclmigiu" his onerous task. The headman, 
together w.ilh the villaijers. had the riirht to 
punish otl’eiulers, and conld oven exjwl a person 
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from the village. T'he fact that the lieadman 
and the villagers were both punislied for an 
improy)er use of this rit^ht, seems to sliow that 
it was exercised in an assembly of the villa 2 :ers 
presided over l\v the headman. It may also be 
concluded from this, that the riuhts of tins indi¬ 
vidual were not altojj^ether subordinated to those 
ol* the corporation, but here too, as in tiie case 
of tlie i^uilds (see p. a t), the ultimate' rii^ht of 
supervision by tlie kini>^ was lookt'd upon as a 
nu'ans of reconciling the two. vitlaL»‘(' had 

a common fund which was swelh'd by such items 
as the tines levie'd upon tlie villa^eu's and the 
cultivators Avho ne»:lecte(l tlu'ir duty. It had 
also the ri^’ht to compel each person to do his 
share' of the public work. (,\n*))orate' s])irit amon^’ 
villa<<ers was encoura^e'd by sucli rulers as Tolhiws: 

“ Tliose who, with their uniteHl efforts, con¬ 
struct on roads builelimcs of any kind (sedultandha) 
beneficial to tlu^ wholes country and wlio not 
only adorn their villai^es, Imt also kex'p watch on 
them sliall be shown tavemrabh^ eoncessie)ns by 
the kin^.’’ (//y/r/, p. 221.) 

The village continued to be^ regarded as a 
corporate political emit tliroiu^liout the post- 
Vedic period. Thus in the Vislmu ' and 
Manu Smritis- the village is reckoned as the 
smallest political unit in t*he state fabric and 


‘ JII7 anti 11. 
- VII., lirj.llfi. 
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vororeiie(‘ is m;ul<‘ to th<* ^ (jnnu'ihfi ' or the' 
villai»;o lieadnian. 

Manu (listiiudly lays down tliat the kin^ shall 
banish Troin th(‘r(\ilin any <>n(‘ \siio breaks (he 
aurc(‘nnMd of a villa^’o conimii- 

;ni<l in tlic hit.'uniM. 

Miitins •ni.i 1 ) 1 . uni;.- nitv.' TIio DlllU’ina-sutras and 

^Mslrjis. ' 

Dharnia-sVisi ras contain frii- 
(|n(‘nt r(‘fcrcnc(‘s ’ to (ftufit and pTu)<f, I)oth of 
which l(*rins siMon to have (hnioii^d tln‘ town or 
villa^'t* coi*|)oraI ions. Hcsiihvs tln‘ (piotations from 
Vframiti'odaya and \'ijnainvsvara's commentary 
i»;i\'en above on p. ]^>S then^ ai*i' ollnn* considi'ra- 
tions also to support ill is vnnv. In tln^ first plac(? 
a (iotnparison Ixdwi'en ^ajnavalkya, IT, atul 
Narada, I nl rodnedion, t), 7, (d<‘arly establisli the 
fact that pTf(i(( and (fdiia wm’e used as synony¬ 
mous \\ords, and llu^ only s(‘nsi‘ in which tlu'se 
can possibly b(‘ us(‘d there is a corporation of the 
inhabitants of town or villau'e. rinni, wben^as it 
is laid down in ATanu that oin* should not enter¬ 
tain at a Sraddha thosi* who saciilii*e for a pTuja 
([II. 151) or a//cy/c (Ill. 151), wi‘ find similar 
injunctions in (lautama, XV\ 1(5 and Vislinu, 
LXXX. 1 l-Ub ai>‘ainst lliose who saerilice for a 
(jraum or villai»'e. 

A careful study of Yajnuvalkya, II. 1S5-11)2, 

* Mann , K<1. I’lilil.u', VIll—219 ami noi.' ; also VJII — 221. 

- (lautama, W'. 1<». IS, .W'lf. 17 ; Apastaml.a l-lS-Kl, 17; Vt., 
XIV. 10, V h. IJ, LXXXll. i:’. ; Mann, 111 ^>1, l.'.k 101-; IV. 209, 
219; V.. 1. 101. II, :U. 199-|9.%. 211; Xarmla. • Tiilro.luci ion 7. 

TJrih. 1. 2S..?0. 
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([doled above on ]). M), would also l(\*id to tlu^ 
same eoneliision. lien? tlu? autlior l)('^•ins with 
a leferenee to royal duties with roL'anl to a city 
{pnrif), ciz,, that the should establish there 

i;‘Ood lirahinanas (V. ISo). lie tlieii reters to tlie 
loyal duties towards tin? //eye/, , that the*kin<»- 

should iiuuisli those wlio steal the projierty ol‘ the 
(jaHff, etc., and concludes with the remark : ‘ that 
tin? kin^- should follow similar rules with regard 
to guilds, corporations of traders {nai(jani(() and 
of followers of dilVerent religious sects. It would 
appear therefore that ,9////// here refers to cor[)ora- 
tioii of cities or villa<-;es (/y/ov/), for otherwise 
th(‘ reference to ' piira ' is irr(?l(‘vant. Tlu? com- 
nu?ntator Vijnanesvar has, as already observed, 
accepted this interpretation. 

'i’i:e two following* injunctions also proV(‘ that 
the village? was looked u])on as a eor|)oj*at(? body in 
tlu‘a^a?<>f tiie Dliarnia-sutras and Dliarina-shst ras. 

(1) The kinj4' shall punish rithn/c wlu‘n? 
-Brahmans, unobservant of their sacr(?d duties 
and ignorant of the V(*da, sulisist by lie^^ing ; 
for it feeds loblims.” (Vasishtha, 11 I. t; S. B. tk, 
XIV, p. 17 ). 

(2) “ When con s or other (animals) have be(?n 
lost or wlum (othei*) property has liey?n taken 
away forcibly, experienetal men shall trace it 
from the place where it has*be(?n taken. 

“ Whej-ever tlie footmarks ^o to,• whether it 
be a cilia(jr^ pasture-yround or deserted spot, (the 
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inluibitcints or owners ol'j that place must make 
t;oo(l the loss. 

“ Wheai the Footmarks are obscured or inter¬ 
rupted ihenean^sl or pasture-ground shall 

he made responsible.” (Narada, XIV. 22-21). 

Jn both tliese instances tlie village or the in¬ 
habitants oF a vilhii^e an^ held r(‘sponsil)le. Such 
n^sponsibilities art‘, howcncn*, out oF (|uestion 
alto^etlna*, iF tlu'ro W(n*e not corresponding rii^hts 
vest('d in (h(‘ villai^'ers. It is imbMul wortliy oF 
note that no olliet'r or oHictn-s are numtiomal but 
the whole n‘sponsibili(y is attached to the village 
its(^lF. It must b(‘ Indd tlnneFore tl)at tlie village 
was looked upon as a corporate unit oF the state 
poss(\ssini;’ distinct rights and duti(‘s, and account- 
abhj to a lumber authority For due dischari’*e oF 
th('m. 

Arclueolos^ical evi(buK*t‘ also conlirms the 
testimony oF literatuia'* rei;ardin;4 the existence 
oF these local selF-<j;o\erninu' institutions. The 
earliest in point oF tinu^ is a terra-cotta seal 
discovc'red at l^hita near Allahabad wliicli l)ears 


tl»e l(*m*nd ” Sitli 'ijilijir nnjinnaHU ” in characters 


Hoft'ri'ii'''’ t " \ ilium' 
c‘or|>orMt inns in am imt 
inscripl ion.s 


oF the third or Fourth century 
J^. C. It was Found in a build¬ 
ing oF the ]\Iaur}Hn epoch 


which, accordiiu*' to Sir John Marshall, possibly 


marks the site of the othce of the nhjama or 


town corporation oF 


‘ Ann. ivt'p. Arch. Surv. India, 11)11*12, p. 31. 
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The inscriptions on Blnitfiprolu Casket.’ which 
niav be referred to al)out tliird century B.C . not 
only refer to a villager headman but also supply 
the names of the members of a town corpora¬ 
tion. Village headman is also referred to iti 
other early inscriptions such as the Mathura 
Jaina inscription of the years t, and 8 k- The 
first of these refers to a lady who was the first 
wife of tlie village headman and daughter-in- 
law of the village headman. This seems to imjdy 
that the post of village headman was hereditary 
in the family. 

The Nasik inscription of rshavadata nd'ors 
to a iiif/ttma-xobfid or town council where his 
deed of gift was proclaimed and registered ac¬ 
cording to custom.' Another inscription from 
tlie same locality records tin* gift of a village by 
the inhabitants of Nasik.' Similarly an inscrip¬ 
tion on the railing of the Stupa no. TI at Sanchi 
records a gift by the village of riUlukulika,* 
aiid om; on the Amaravati Stupa refers to ' 

' Kp. liul., Vol. 11, p. 'I'Ik* word n€(jattia in tliiH inscrijttion 

liu8 1)0011 irani*latcd hy Biihlor as tho iiicmlu rR ol' a k'nild. But as has 
alrojidy Boon notiiM'd on p. 41 aBov*', ni>inina should nn^ro proporly bo 
taken in the sense of a town. As Brof. Bhamhiikar eonttMids, negnma 
probably stJinds for naigamah, /./»., the eorportite Body of cili/.eitH auch 
as is mentioned in the Yajfiavalkya and Nilr.ada Smrilia. 

’ Li dor’s List, nos. and BfM. ^ 

=• Ep. Ind., Vol. VJII, p. 82. 

* Luders List, no. 1142. I acet^jt t^ic interpretation of Bandit 
Bl) j^awnnlal Indraji and Brof. D. U. Bhandarkar in jiroforonce to that 
of M. Senart. Cf. Carnuchael Lectures, Vol. I, p. 177,/. n. 1. 

‘ Ep. Ind., Vol. IT, p. 110, no. I. 
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a ol Dlianakafaka Ni»ania.' These no 

doubt testify to the corporate organisation of 
a whole city. 

l''our clay-seals found at Hhita - contain the 
word iiKjumuxii in Kiishan character, while a 
(ifth has in Gupta character. These 

prove the existence of towji corj)oration during 
the first four or five c(‘nturies of the Christian era, 
a conclusion which is corroborated by the clay- 
seals discovered at Vaisali to which reference has 
already b<!en made on p. tR above. 

VV'e learn from the inscriptions of Vailla- 
bhaftasvamin Tem|de at Gwalior dated 933 V. S.' 
that while the merchant Savviyaka, the trader 
Ichchhuvaka an’d tin'other meml)ersof the Roard 
of the Savviyakas n-rrc the city, 

the whole, town gave to the temple of the Nine 
Uurgas, ;i piece of land which was its {ri:., the 
town’s) properly. .Similarly it gave another 
piece of land, lielonging to the property of the 
town, to the V'ishnu temple, and also made per¬ 
petual endowments with tin* guilds of oilmillers 
and gardeners for ensuring the daily supply of 
oil and garlands to the temple. This short in¬ 
scription preserves an authentic testimony of a 
city corporation with an organised machinery to 
conduct 'its affairs. The corporation possessed 


* Kp. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 2f)3. 

’ Ai\ji. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 19ir-12, p. Tdl 

* Ep. Jnd., Vol. J, p. Idl. 
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landed properties of its own and could make gifts 
and endowments in the name of tlic whole town. 
Siinilar activities of a town corporation in the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., are referred 
to in the Siyadoni inscription which seems to 
indicate that the affairs of the town were 
“ managed hy an assembly of Hve called Fancfia- 
kif/fi, and hy a comniitte<‘ of two appointed from 
time to time hy the town.”' It thus ap2)ears 
that the town corporations existed till a very 
late period in ancient India. 

§ ff 

Tins corporate organisation of the village nr 
town may be studied umUn’ two heads, viz.y (1) 
the powers and functions exercised hy it and (2) 
the administrative machinery hy which these 
were carried out. 

The powers and functions, as in Vedic times, 
may he broadly divided into 

Powers ami functions , • i •* * i i 

uf (i.c vilift.tre coipiua. two classes, judicial and execu- 
tive. The judicial powers of 
the headman of a village ((/an/ahhojaka) are re¬ 
ferred to in the Jataka stories quoted on p. 13 ff 
above. It is not •;xpressly mentioiu'd in the 
Jataka stories that he exercised them in c'bnjunc- 
tion with the villagers. The, Kulavaka-Jataka, 
(sec p. 13 ( 5 ) however, seems to show that such 

• ’ Kp. Iml., Vul. f, p. 167 ff. 
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was th(f case at least in some villages. Here 
the headman iiieui ns tin; loss of tines paid hy 
ihe drunkards whose character 
(0 ju.iii ii.i was improved hy tin; Bodhi- 

saltva. We are expressly told 
in this case that the alTairs of the village were 
(ransaeted hy the villagers themselves. It is 
legitimate to hold tlu'refore that the judicial 
powers, to which distinct reference is made, 
formed part of these alTairs. In other cases, 
quoted above, tin* story-writers simply refer to 
the headman as having inflicted ])unishment8 
upon Ihe guilty. This need not. however, 
necessarily imply that the headman alone had the 
right to dispose of eas<*s; for the object of the 
story-writer was merely to notice the punish¬ 
ment mel<'d out to the guilty ; he had no motive 
to stop to explain the constitution of the tribunal 
that jtassed the judgment. 

The Kulavaka-.fataka further proves that 
comparativu'ly serious cases had to la* sent to the 
royal courts for decision. For here, the head¬ 
man did not try the hand of robbers, which, as 
the tenor of the story shows, he would certairdy 
have done if he had the right to do so; hut the 
accused were sent to the king for trial. It 
may he" nn ntioned here that the later Hharma- 
sastras, while generally providing that the 
assemblies of co-inhabitants should decide law- 

c 

suits among men. expressly exclude from their 



jurisdiction causes coiiceriiiiin- violtuit crimes 
(adffosff), 

Kautilya, as we liave seen above, also refers 
to the judicial powers exercised by the headman 
together witli the villai^ers. 'J'hey could fiiu^ a 
cultivator who neglected his work and expel any 
thief or adulterer out of the village boundary.* 
AVe (ind hen', a further step in the devc'lopment 
of the corporate character of the villagers. 1'hey 
are expressly invested with joint rights and r(\s- 
ponsibilities, and could be punished by the king 
for illegal exercise of their power. 

The corporate organisation of villages re¬ 
tained its judicial powers during the period 
represented h\ tin' Dliarma-sastras. As noticed 
above, there is nnmtion of tin' judicial powers of 
the headman in Mann and Vishnu Smritis among 
otluu's. liut the lirihaspati Smriti preserves 
a satisfactory account of the judicial ])owers 
oxeroised by the villagers in versus 28 -‘U), 
chapter I quoted on p. ( 5 :? above. 

It a})pcars from (hese that the village Assem- 
blievS were looked upon as one of the four recog¬ 
nised tribunals of the land. 'I'hey were second 
in point of pre-eminence, and heard appeals 
from the decisions of the guilds (of artizans). 
It would appear also that they couW try all 
cases short of violent crimes. The following 
passages in the^Tsarada 8mriti seem to show that 


ArthasAstra. |>. 172. 
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th« law-jfivt^rs in annicnit days tried hard to I)riii<c 
home to the people the* serious res])oiisihilities 
that attached to their position as meml)ers of a 
judicial assembly. 

“ Either the judicial as.s“ml)ly must not be 
entered at all, or a fair o|iinion delivered. That 
man who either stands mute or delivers an 
opinion contrary to justietf is a sinner. 

“ One quarter of the ini(|uity ^oes to the 
witness; one (|uarter tjoes to all the members 
of the court ; one ([uarter lyoes to the kin^'. 

“ I'lierefore let (!vei’y as.sessor of the court 
deliver a fair opinion after having entered the 
court, discarding: love and hatred, in otder that 
he may not ^^o to bell.” (S. H. li, Vol. .’{8, j)p. 
8S-:W.) 

'I'he following passages in the Narada Smriti 
further prove that the ‘ eld(>rs ' played a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the judicial assembly and that 
the latter was presided over by .i chief judy:e. 

" As an experi<'need surgeon (extracts a dart 
bv means of suri'ical instruments, even .so the 
Chief Justice must extract the dart (of iiii(|uity) 
from the lawsuit. 

Wlieu the whole ai^^n^^ate of the members 
of a judicial assembly declan^, **'rhis is right ” 
the lawsuft loses the dart, otluuuvise the dart 
n^mains in i^. , 

“That is uo( a judicial assembly Avhere 
there are no elders. They are not elders who 
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do not prtS!^ iv s<*ntonc(‘.’’ [Ihid, pp, 

dO-tO.) 

The significance of the second passage (pioted 
above is uncertain, ft seems to indicate that 


the unanimity of opinion was necessary to estab¬ 
lish the guilt of the accused. 

A few actual cases illustrating the judicial 


KviMeiic** of South 
Itulian rtH’ords on tho 


I)owers of the local popular 
assemblies an* furnisbed by 


Judicial [lOWcrH of t he 
Vilhitro Asseiuhly. 


South Indian records of th«“ 


loth and 12th centuries. I'he 


summary of a few of them is given l)elow.' 

1 . A village ollicer (?) demanded taxes from 
a woman who declaretl she was not liable. 'I'lit^ 


former seems to hav(“ put her through an ordeal. 
The woman took poison and died. A meeting of 
the people from “the four (|uarters, (*ighteen 
districts and the various countries” was held, 


and it was decided that the man was liable. In 


oi’der to expiate his sin he paid 32 for 

burning a lamp at a temple. 

[ 1 . A Sudra went a-huntiiig, missed, his aim 
and shot a Vellnla. The agriculturists from “ the 
seventy-nine districts ” assembled together and 
declared the l^udra guilty. He was required to 
present 04 cows to a temple. 

III. The inscription is mutilated. But from 
the preserved portion it appear.s that a man 


‘ The Hiirtirnary nf *uofl. I-fll is takf»r. from G, Ep#R, lf*f)7, Sec. 42 
(P 77). 
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pushed lus wile and she probalily fell down and 
died in eonsecjuencu^. I'he one thousand and liv^e 

hundred men.of the four quarters [asseml)h‘d 

andj declared the husband ;^uilty. Ho was 
re(|uir(Ml to providf' for lamps in a temple. 

ly. An inscription in the rei^ni of Kaja- 
kesarivarman rejiorts that a certain individual 
shot a man l)( lone^int** to bis own village by 
mistak(‘, I'liennipon tln‘govun nor and the people 
(d‘ the district to which the village ])elonged, 
assembl(‘d tog(‘th(n* and (budded that the culprit 
shall nol (li(‘ for tin.* olVmcc committed by him 
through caielessni'ss but shall burn a lamp in a 
local ttnnple. Accordingly he provided 10 cows 
from the milk of whieli ////cc had to be prej)ared 
to b(* used in burning tin* lanq).‘ 

W According to another inscription ’ the 
culprit had gone a-hunting hut missed his aim 
and sliot a man. Ihe l)eople of the district at 
once assembled and decided that the culprit shall 
make over 10 cows to the local temple. 

The ancient lawgivers also provided for special 
judicial assemblies to d<*cide cases for which 
no rule was laid dowji. Such aii assembly, 
according to (jraiitama, shall consist at b*ast of 
the ten following memlx'rs, r/>., four men who 
have completely studied the four Vedas, three 
men l)elonging to the (three) orders enumerated 


> r; Kp. H.. VMX), p. 11, f.ec. 20. 
- No. 77 of 1900, tlid. 
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first, (and) throe men who know (three) dilTerent 
(institutes of) law ((Gautama XXVTII. IR- tO). 

An actual instance of referring the decision 
of a criminal case to a special judicial assembly 
is furnished by a soutli Indian Inscription.' 
A man was accidentally shot in a deer-Jiunt 
and in order to decide the question of expiation 
which was to be prescribed for the oiTender, the 
Brahmanas of the village Assembly at Olakkfir, 
the residents of the main division and tlmse of 
the sub-districts met together and settled that a 
lamp be presented to a slirine. 

Another instance is furnished by a dispute 
over the right of worship in Aragalur tcnnple. 
The Judge referival the complicated issues to the 
3 IahaJ(nHts of several acjmhars and ultimat(dy 
endorsed their decision.' 

Reference may be made in this connection 
to such expressions as ‘ Pancha-mandali,’ ‘ IVin- 
chall,’ and ‘ Panchalika’ which occur in inscrip¬ 
tions. Fleet took tliem to be tht^ same as the 
Pancli?lyat of modern times, the village jury of 
five (or more persons), convened to settle a dis¬ 
pute b/ arbitration, to witness and sanction any 
act of importance, etc.^ 

The executive functions exercised by the vil¬ 
lagers seem to have included 
( ) hxixntiM. oP collector, the 

* lloport for UUn, p. syc. 30. 

i6ui,*1914, pp. 96-97. 

Fleet - Gupta Inscriptions, p. 32, f. n. .5. 

20 
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raagistrato and the municipality of the present 
day. The Kharassara-Jiitaka, referred to on 
page 135 al)Ove shows that tlio headman was 
expected to collect tlie revenues on behalf of the 
king and to secure the peace of the country with 
the lu'lp of local men. As we learn from the KubX- 
vaka-.lataka, (see p. that, though there was 

a headman, the men of the village transacted the 
alTairs of (heir own loealit}', we must assume that 
these functions did really belong to them, though 
exercised through the agency of a headman. It 
may be noted in this connection that both these 
functions fornuid essential elements of the village 
communities down to the latest period of their 
{‘xistence. 'I'lie Dharma-sfistras clearly indicate 
that in addition to tlu^ above' the ancient village 
organisations ('xercis«(d the municipal functions. 
Thus llrihaspati Smriti lays down the following 
among the dutu^s of a village corporation:—“The 
construction of a house of assembly, of a shed 
for (aceojumodating travellers with) water, a 
K'lnphs' a pool and a garden, relief to lielpless 
or poor peo))le to perform the samskaras or sacri¬ 
ficial acts enjoined by sacred texts, the excava¬ 
tion of tanks, wells, etc., and the damming of 
water-courses.”" 

’ ry. Naiti'la X IV. 22-24 (juototl above on pp. 143-44 Cf. also the 
statoint'nt in V. 111. 0 ff.; M. VII. 115 IT. 

’ (’/. tho (iwalior iti.soripf ion iiolicocl ah(»ve on pp. 1-16-47. 

^ Tho whole pussngo has boon fully dihouasotl in coniu'otion with the 
miihls, on p. 51. 
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The cost of these undertakings was probably 
met out of the corporate fund. I'he Jataka 
stories and the statements of Kautilya quoted 
on p. 1115 ff., prove that the towns and villages 
could levy fines and dues from the inhabitants 
while the Gwalior Inscription (p. 110) shows.that 
they possessed corporate properties of their own. 

Wo may next take into consideration (he 
executive machinery by which 

The exocutive m:i- . , 

ciiimiy of till) viiiatrc tliosc tunctions wci’c camod out. 
.oipoi.iiions. head of the corporation 

stood the headman who is variously styled as 
Gramadhipa, Gramani, Griimakuta, Gramai)ati 
and I’altakila in the inscriptions and the; Gfunahho- 
jaka in the Jatakas. He was sometimes nominated 
by the king though the post sec'ins in many cases 
to have been hereditary ' II(‘ was helped by a 
council of two, three or five persons. The con- 
stitutioiqil power of this body is given in some 
detail in Narada (Ch. X) and IJrihaspati (Ch. 
XVII). These have been already dc.scrilxMl 
in connection with guilds (pp. 52-()2) and need 
not he r(!pcated here. What has been said there 
applies mufafls mutniulis also to the villag(! 
Assembly. It will sutfice to .say that though the 
headman and his council exercised considerable 
authority, they were ultimately responsifde to the 
people at large who regularly»met in an a.s.sembly 
hall to discharge* their corporiite functions. They 


Recht uud Sitto, [». 93. 
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had a ricfht to make their l)ye-laws and frame 
rules re^ardinj^ the attendance of meml^ers. 
llegular discussions were carried on in the 
assembly and the idea of liberty of speech was 
probably not unknown. 

iV very interestini; sid(*-lii^lit is thrown on the 
working of tln^ ex<.‘cutive* inacliinery of the 
cor[)orations by the account of Megasthenes. 
Uis well known account of the administration of 
the city of IVitaliputra may l)e taken to be appli¬ 
cable to the other local corporations as well. The 
essenc(? of tlu^ whole system consisted in the 
management of tlu^ municipal administration by 
a general assembly and a numbeu* of small com¬ 
mittees thereof, each (uitrusted with one particu¬ 
lar department. Megasthem^s’ account seems to 
lu) corroborat(Ml by tin*. Hhattiprolu casket inscrip¬ 
tion which refers to a committee of the inhabitai'ts 
of the town (p. 11-5). A numl)er of South Indian 
records ])rove that tin* system subsisted down to 
the latest period of ancient Indian history. 


§ 7 


Villagi- C’niporatious 
in South India. 


IiuUkmI by far the most interesting examples 
of tlic village Assemblies occur 
in southern India. A targe 
numl)er of inscriptions prove 
that they had a highly developed organisation 
and formed a very essential element in the state 
fabric of old. Thus the fourteen inscriptions 
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in the Vishnu temph'- at Ukkal, published in the 
“ South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. HI, Part I.” 
(pp. 1-22), furnish a very instructive insight into 
their nature and constitution. It will lx; well to 
bei'iu with a short summary of the important 
portions in each of them. 

1. 'i’he Assembly of the village rec<'ived a 
deposit of an amount of gold from one of the 
commissioners ruling over another village on 
condition of feeding 12 Jlrahmans and doing other 
things out of the interest of Ibis sum (p. R). 

2. A certain person made over a plot of land 
to the great Assembly on condition that its 
produce should b(; utilised for supplying the God 
with a stipulated quantity of rice. TIk! inscrip¬ 
tion concludes as follows ; — 

“ Having been present in the Assembly and 
having heard (their) order, I, the arbitrator 
(Mdi/hi/Ufi/ha) (such and such) wrot(! (this)” (p. 5). 

.‘b A certain person had purchased a plot of 
land from the As.scmbly and assigned it to 
the villagers for the maintenance of a flower 
garden (p. 0). 

4<. The Assembly undertook, on receipt of a 
plot of land, to supply |)a(ldy to various persons 
engaged in connection with a cistern which the 
donor had constructep to supply watci* to the 
public (p. 7). 

5. The Assfspibly undertook to supply an 
amount of ‘paddy per year by w'ay of ’interest of 
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a quantity of paddy deposited with tliem. 'I he 
“great men {^l^fruinakkdl) (dected for the year ” 
would cause (the paddy) to he supplied (p. 6). 

0. It refers to a meeting of the Assembly, 
including “ the great men elected for (the 
mapfigement of) charities (?)” and “ the com- 
missioiK'rs (in charge of tlie tcnnph') of Sattan’’ 
in the village. The Asscunhly probably assigned 
a daily supply of rice and oil to a temple. In 
conclusion we are told that “ tlu^ groat men 
elect'd for (the; supervision of) tb(*tank” shall be 
entitled to levy a (iiu! of (one) Icdhinjn, of gold in 
favour of the tank fund from those betel-leaf- 
st'llers in this village, who sell (betel-leaves) 
elscwh(:r(; but at tlu* b'lnple of I’nlari (p. 11). 

7. The inscription is mutilated and the sense 
not quite clear. It nTers to “ the land which 
has becomi' the common pioperty of the 

Assembly ” and is a notilication of its sale bv tbe 

• • 

Assembly on certain t(U’ms. “ The gn-at men 
elected for that year ” were to b(i lined if they 
fail to do certain things the nature of which 
cannot be understood (p. 12). 

8. Tin* Assembly accepted the gift of an 
amount of paddy on condition of feeding two 
Brahmanas daily out of the interest (p. 13). 

9. I*t is a royal order authorising the village 
to sell lands, of whitdi the tax has not been paid 
for two full years and which havy therel)y become 
the property of the village (p. 15). 
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10. Tt records a sale, by tbe village Assembly, 
of a plot of land, which was their common 
property, and of five water h'vers, to a 
servant of kin" who assigned this land for tlie 
maintenance of two boats plyin" on tlx? villa"e 
tank (p. 10). 

11. 'Hie "reat Assembly, inclndiii" “tbe "reat 
men elected for the year ” and “ the "reat men 
tdected for (the supervision of) the tank,” bein" 
assembled, assi"ned, at tln^ r(M|uest of the 
manager of a temple, a plot of land in the fresh 
clear in" for various specified purposes connected 
with the temple fp. IS). 

12. The village Assembly grants a village, 
including the flower garden, to a temple, for the 
requirements of worship then;, 'I'he terms of 
grant include the following. 

“ AVe shall not be entitled to levy any kind 
of tax from this village. We, (the great men) 
elected for tin; year, we, (the great men) elected 
for (the supervision of) the tank, and we, (tln^ 
great men) elected for (the supervision of) 
gardens, shall not be entitled to claim, at the 
order of the Assembly, forced labour from the 
inhabitants settled in this village. 

“ (If) a crime (or) sin becomes public, the 
God (i.e., the temple authorities) ahme shall 
punish the inhabitants of .this village (for it). 
Ilaving agreed (.thus) we, the Assembly, engraved 
(this) on stone. 
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“ We the Assembly agree to pay a fine of one 
hundred and eight l aiwm per day if we fail in 
this through indilferonce ’’ (p. 20). 

13. It is incomplete. The extant portion 
records a session of the great Assembly “including 
the groat men elected for this year, the great 
llhaftas elected for (the supervision of) the tank, 
and (all oUkm’) (listingnished men ” (p. 21). 

I t. The son of a cultivator in the village 
assigned a plot of land in the neighbourhood, 
frofri the proceeds of which water and firepans 
had to ht} supplied to a inaudopa fre(juented by 
Brilhinauas, and a water levtw constructed in 
front of the eisUu'u at tin; inaiitlapa. 

The great men wlio manager the affairs of 
the village in each year shall supervis(! thi.s 
charity (p. 21). 

The fourti'en inscripfions, containing, as they 
do, the commands issued by the .Assembly of a 
single village, during the !)th, lOth and 11th 
centnri(‘s, furnish the best evidence? for the 
organisation and importance of thi'se in.stitutions. 

FurtluT particulars about these village cor- 
j)orations may be gathered from other inscrip¬ 
tions. As these belong to different periods 
and different localities it would not be quite 
safe to draw a singh' homogeneous picture by 
utilising the data Avhich they supply. Never¬ 
theless, by a careful scrutiny of these records, 
we may hope to obtain a general idea of the 
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essential characteristics of the villai^e institu¬ 
tions of southern India. 

As the Ukkal inscriptions show, the Assembly 
(Sahhii or Mahasahha) formed 
Aiombb’.*' ’ the most important feature of 

these village corporations.* It 
exercised supreme authority in all matters 
concerning the village and is frequently referred 
to in inscriptions from southern India. It 
appears from a careful Study of thes(! records 
that the constitution of this body differed in 
different localities and probably also at different 
times. According to an inscription at Tirumuk- 
kudal Temple,' the local Assembly consisted of 

the young and old of the 
jj.co,„posUiou u.Ki indicate 

that it was merely a gatheringof 
the male adults of the village. Several inscrip¬ 
tions, however, clearly distinguish the Assembly 
from the people of the village, and according 
to a few Chola inscriptions,- several committees 
with the learned Brahmans and other distin¬ 
guished men of the village constituted the village 
Assembly. This shows that in some cases, pro¬ 
bably in many, the Assembly was a select body. 

An inscription at Mauur, of about fbe 9th 
century A.D., lays down certain rules regarding 
the constitution of the Sab^a. “ It is stated 

, ' G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 116. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1905, p. 49, sec. 7. 

fv \ 


Its composititdi aiul 
status 
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that of the children of shareholders ia the 
village, only one, who is well behaved and has 
studied the Mantra-lirahmana and one Dharnia 
(i.e., Code of Law) may be on the village assem¬ 
bly to represent the share held by him in the 
village and only one of similar qualifications 
may be on the Assembly for a share purchased, 
received as present, or acquired by him as 
strldhana (through his wife); (2) that (shares) 
purchased, presented, or acquired as strldhana 
could entitle one, if at all, only to full member¬ 
ship in the assemblies; and in no case will 
quarter, half or thrcc-ciinrter membership be 
recognised ; (3) that those; who purchase shares 
must elect only such men to represent their 
shares on the assembly, as have critically studied 
a. whole V'eda with its pari/Hsht/fs; (4) that 
those who do not possess full meml)ership as 
laid down by rule (2), cannot stand on any 
committee (for tin; management of village 
affairs); (5) that those who satisfy the pres 
cribed conditions should, in no ease, persistently 
oppase (the procajedings of the assembly) by 
saying ‘ nay, nay’ to every proposal brought up 
before the assemljly and ((5) that those who do 
this together with their supporters will pay a 
fine of five kdsa on each item (in which they 
have so behaved) and still continue to submit to 
the same rules.”' 


(i. K|>. K . liUa p. Its, par. 23. 
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It is clear from the insistence upon the 
knowledge of the Vedas as a condition precedent 
for full membership, that the rules were meant 
specifically for a hrah ■> adeya village, constituted 
almost entirely of Hrahmans. It is almost 
certain, however, that the other regulations 
or very similar ones, prevailed in ordinary 
villages. 

Attention may be drawn to the interesting 
regulation about the working of the village 
Assembly contained in the last two clauses 
above. Queer as they undoubtedly are they 
wore no doubt intended as a check against 
refractory members and there does not seem to 
he any valid reason to conclude, as some scholars 
have done, that they served as instruments in 
the hands of the upper few to silence the opposi¬ 
tion of the inajoi'ity. 

It is difficult to determine the relation 
hetw'een the people and the Assembly, and 
•‘Specially the amount of control the former 
exercised over the latter. vVccording to the 
ilanalikkarai inscription' quoted below, an 
important royal proclamation was issued after 
a consultation was duly held among the royal 
officers, the members of the Assembly and the 
people of that village. Again we Itfarn with 
reference to particular . villages, such as 
'riruvi(lavandai„ that private endowments were 


■ Iml. Ant, Vol. XXIV, p, 308 ff. 
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entrusted, in some cases to its Assembly, in other 
cases to its residents, and in not a few cases, to 
the Assembly and the residents. 

In four instances we have a specific reference 
to the number of men composing the sabha. 
According to a Tamil inscription' the sabha of 
Tiraimur consisted of 300 men and the citizens 
of 400, A Kanarese inscription of Vikramii- 
ditya "VI ' refers to 1,000 great men of Kukkanur 
who met together to make a grant of land. We 
learn from an inscription of Sundara Pandya I " 
that a village Assembly consisted of 512 mem¬ 
bers. Again, an inscription of Tribhuvanamalla, 
the Western Chalukya king,' records a gift to 
two hundred ^ great men of the village and 
Kjllida.sa, its chief. This inscription indirectly 
establishes the fact that in many cases, if not 
in all, there was a headman of the village, a 
post, the existence of which is also testified to 
by other inscriptions. 

The status of these Assemblies, so far as it 
may be inferred from their meeting places, con¬ 
siderably varied, probably according to the 
iniportance of the villages which they repre¬ 
sented. In some instances we hear of halls 

‘ (!. Kp. I'., l'.)OS, p. 23, no. 212. 

" O. Kp. R., I9U, p. 55, no. 009. 

’ (J. Kp. R., 191S, p. 153, par. 4.3. 

• 0. Kp. R., 1919, p. 18, no. 213. 

‘ It ifl |)ossil>Io that the number refers to a committee of the 
Assembly rather than to tl»e Assembly itself. Cj\ below sec. 7 
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built by kings for tbeir meetings.' (Jenerally, 
however, they met in loc<al temples, whil<‘ in 
some cases the shade of a tamarind tree seems 
to have been considered as good enougli for the 
purpose.- 

Reference is frequently made to a corporate 
body called IVIahajanas. The term usually denotes 
Bnihman householders but it 

Mahajanas. , ,, , . 

appears very likely that m some 
cases they formed the local ruling Assembly. 
They are mentioned in the Laksbmeshwar Pillar 
inscription of the Prince Vikramaditya in the 
early part of the eighth century A.D. as a 
sejiarate unit in a municipal area along with 
other corporate organisations like guilds, etc." 
A Kanarese inscription of the Rilshtrakuta king 
Krishna II records a gift by three hundred 
Mahiijanas,* and another of the same king, dated 
1)02-3 A. D., refers to a gift bv a number of 
Brahmans with the approval of 120 Mahiijanas." 
An inscription of the W. Chalukya king Trailo- 
kyamalla, dated 1053-4 r' .D., registers the gift 
of a garden, a wet field, five houses and one 
oil-mill for the worship of .Tina by 120 Maha- 
janas of Rachchuru.® 

' (J Ep. R , 191C, p. 110. , 

’ U. Ep. K., 1910, p. 90, pur. 21 ; G. Ep. K., 1910, p. 211, no. 200. 

" Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 189. , 

• 0. Ep. R., 190-1, p. 39, no. 53. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. XIlT, p. 190. 

' O Ep. R.,*I919, p. 10, no. 201. 
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We get an insight into the nature and con¬ 
stitution of this body from an inscription of the 
Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla dated 1112 A.D.‘ 
The king granted one entire village for the 
supply of materials for olferings, food-gifts, alms, 
and festival cloths for the God, the Lord 
Mahadeva, of the Ayruhora Ittage, and this 
property was delivered “into the hands of 
tlie Sheriff of the great Agrahara Itfage and 
the rest of the four hundred Maha janas ” 
who an* described as endow('d with all con- 
ceiviil)le virtues, inchiding a knowledge of 
the Vedas. Here it is <)uit<' apparent that the 
four hundr('d IMabajanas formed the governing 
body of the Ayrahoro with a chief corresponding 
to the headman of an ordinary Village Assembly. 
Similarly wi' read in (he Manago]i inscription 
of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II, dated 
llGl A.D.,- that the king made a grant with the 
assent of tlie five hundred IMahajanas of Manirii- 
gavalli headed by tlie Mahaprabhu Madiraja. 
It is interesting to note tliat the body is also 
simply referred to as “ the live hundred.” 

The facts brought together hardly leave any 
doubt that the Agralifiras were ruled by the 
body called ^lahajanas in very much the .same 
way as - an ordinary village by the Village 
Assembly. The number 300, dOO and 500 clearly 


“ Kp. 1ml., Vol. XIll, p 30. 
' K|). Iiul., Vol. V, p. 9. 
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shows that the body was not an assembly of 
all the adult Brahman niab's l)ut their repre¬ 
sentatives, although it is ditlicult to determine 
at present the principle on which the selection 
proceeded. It is likely, however, that the 
method of representation closely followed^ the 
system we have noticed above in connection with 
the Brahmadc^ya villages. 


§ 


S 


Although the Ceneral Assembly was^ tiu' 


Tho Comtnittc'o.s of 
tho Villago Asaornbly. 


supreme authority in the A^illage 
Corporations, thedetailed admiii- 


istrative work siicmcd to liavi; 


been carried on in most cases by one or more 
committees. As we have seen above, four or 


five of them are specifically mentioned in the 
Ukkal inscriptions ;— 

1. Great men elected for the year (5, 7, 11, 
12, Id). 

2. Great men elected for cliarities ((5). 

3. Great men elected for tank ((>, 11, 12, 
13). 


I. Great men elected for gardens (12). 

5. Great men who manage the affairs of 
the village in each year (11). 

The nature and duties of the second, third, 
and fourth of the above committees are quite 
evident from tlieir desii'nation. The first and 
the fifth iViight have been different names for 
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the same body, \\ho looked over general and 
miscellaneous all'airs not covered by the other 
committees. The number and constitution of 
these committees must have varied in different 
villages. Thus two inscriptions at Uttaramallur 
add ^he nann's of four more committees, viz., 
“Annual supervision,” “Supervision of justice,” 
“ Gold supervision,” and “ Pancha-vara-variyam.” 
The first is probably identical with Nos. 1 and 
5 abov<', the second probably regulated the 
currency and the third perhaps supervised the 
work of the five committees of the village.' 

A few Chola inscrii^tions - of the 10th 
century A.D., found in North Arcot district, 
mention the names of several additional village 
committees, ri.; , (1) The‘great men for super¬ 
vision of wards’ {kiohiinbo), (2) the‘great men 
for supervision of fields,’ (3) the ‘ great men 
(numbering) two hundred,’ (t) the ‘ great men 
for supervision of the village,’ and (5) the ‘great 
men for supervising (/'.<?., looking after) the 
(ascetics r). Keference is also made to 
a ‘committee to manage the affairs of the temple,’ 
but these are probably identical with the Nos. 
(4) and (5). An inscription of Rajara-ja I, dated 
in 996 A.l)., also refers to the ‘Tank supervision 
committee’ and the ‘ Village supervision com¬ 
mittee.’* We also hear of a ‘ Land-survey 

‘ O. Ei>. tt, ISW, 21); i>. l.»5. 

- (r. Ep. K.. 190.*), f). 49, para. 7; 1915, pp. ilo-G. 

^ G. Ep. K.. 1918, p. 143. 
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Committee ’* and a ‘ Committee of Justiee,- the 
latter having counted a lady among its members. 

The Masulipatam plates of Chalukya Bhima 
II (931-915 A.D.)'* refer to the‘committee of 
five ’ and ‘ tlie youths eloquent at Committee 
Assemblies {vara-goshthl)' This shows that 
youngmen served in the.se committees and freely 
joined in the discussions. Thi'ee inscriptions 
from Nattam refer to two committees. One of 
these, the ‘ smurnfsarn-mriigm ’ or the Annual 
supervision committee consisted of 12 members 
and formed a part of the great village Assembly. 

‘ Ur-variffain' was the name of one of the village 
ofiicers, or of a commit toe of ofiicers, whose func¬ 
tion evidently was to see the lands of the village 
properly cultivated atid to collect the produce. 


A very interesting and detailed account of 
the constitution of these com- 
mittces is furnished by two 
inscriptions at (Jttaramallur. 
The -free rendering of the later of these two 
records (which is mei’ely an amended version 
of the earlier) may be quoted here to give an 
ide.il of the method by which those committees 
were formed.' 


' O. Kp. K., 1914, |). 30. • 

• 0. Kp. K., 1910, pp. 9S-iW, puia. 35. 

Ep. Ind., V, pp. I37-13.S. 

(i. Ep. U, 1891), p. 22»; also Arch. Surv. Hep., lOO-t-S, p. 140. 

For the (Jiflfertmeo between the two veiaions and the improvements 
effected by the later upon the former cf. G. Ep. R., 1899, pp. 27-30. 

22 
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“This was the way in which (we, the 
members of the Assembly) matle rules for 
choosing, once ev(!ry year, ‘ annual supervision,’ 
‘garden supervision’ and ‘tank supervision’ 
(committees). 

.(1) There shall be thirty groups (or wards) 
(in Uttararaallur). 

(2) In these thirty wards those that live in 
each ward shall assemble and shall choose men 
for ‘pot tickets’ {kudamhn). 

The following were (|ualitications which one 
must possess if he wanted his name to l)e entered 
on the pot ticket and put into (the pot). 

(a) “ lie must own more than a quarter 
of tax-paying land.” 

(/>) “Ho must have a house built on his 
own site.” 

(c) “ His age must l)e below 70 and al)Ove 36.” 

(d) “ He must know the Mantrabrahmana 
(i.e.) he must know it himself and l)o able to 
teach (it to others).” 

(e) “ Even if one owns only one-eighth (vfi/i) 
of land, he shall have (his name) written on a 
pot ticket and put into (the pot) in case he has 
learnt one Veda and one of the four Bhashyas, 
and can explain it (to others).” 

(/) “Among those (possessing the foregoing 
qualifications) 

(I) Only such as are well conversant with 
business and conduct themselves ac cording to 
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sacred rules shall be chosen ; and (II) those 
who have acquired their wealth by honest means, 
whose minds are pure and who have not l)een 
on (any of) these committees for the last three 
years shall also be chosen.” 

io) (^) “Those who have been on any*of 
these committees but have not submitted their 
accounts, and their relations specified below, shall 
not have (their names) written on the pot tickets 
and put (into the pot), 

(II) The sons of the younger and elder 
sisters of their mothers. 

(III) The sons of their paternal aunts and 
maternal uncle. 

(IV) The brothers of their mothers. 

(V) The brothers of their fathers. 

(VI) Their brothers. 

(VII) Their fathers-in-law(?). 

(VIIl)'The brothers of their wives. 

(IX) The husbands of their sisters. 

(X) The sons of their sisters. 

(XI) The sons-in-law who have married the 
daughters of disqualified persons. 

(XII) Their fathers. 

(XIII) Their sons. 

{h) (I) “ Those against whom illicit .sexual 
intercourse or the first four of the five great 
sins,” viz., (1) killing a Brahmin, (2) drinking 
intoxicating liquoi^, (3) theft, (4) committing 
adultery with the wife of spiritual teacher and 
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(5) associating witli any one guilty of these 
crimes, are recorded ; and 

(II) all their various relations above specified 
shall not have (their names) written on the pot 
tickets and j>ut into 'the pot). 

({) “ Those who have been outcast for asso¬ 
ciation (with low jMiople) shall not, until they 
perform the expiatory ceremoni(;s, have (their 
names written) on (he pot tickets (and) put 
into (the pot).” 

(J) “ 'J'hose who an' fool-hardy, shall not have 
(their names written on the pot tickets and put 
into (the pot).” I'l'he whole of (his clause is not 
preserved in thefiriginal which is damaged here.] 
(^) “ 'I'hose who have stolen or jdundered tin* 
property of others shall not have (their names) 
written on the pot tickeds and put into (the pot).” 

(/) “ 'l’ho.se who hav(!taken forbidden di.shes '?) 
of any kind and who have become pure lij reason 
of having performed the expiatory ceremonies, 
shall not, to tlu' end of their lives, have (their 
names) written on the pot tickets and put into 
(the pot) (to he chosen to .serve on) the 
committees.” 

(»/) t^I) ” Those who had committed. sins 

[here again the original is damaged] anl have 
become pure by performing expiatory ceremonies; 

(II) Those wlu\ had been village pests and 
have liccome pure by perfo(ming expiatory 
ceromon^'; 
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(III) Those wlio had giiilly o! illicit 

sexual intercourse and have become pure hy 
performini' expiatory ceremonies ; 

all these thus specitied shall not, to the end 
of their lives, have (their names) written on I lie 
pot tickets for (any of these) comniitic'es and 
put into (the pot).” 

“ Excluding all tlmsc*, thus specified, names 
shall he written for ‘pot tickets' in the thirty 
wards and each of the thirty wards in the twelve 
hamlets (of I Htarainallur) shall jirepare a 
separate packet with a covering ticket (spi'cify- 
ing its contents) tied to it, ('I'hose packets) 
shall he put into a pot. 'I'he pot tickc'ts shall he 
opened in tlu' midst of a full nu'eting of the 
village assembly, including the young and old 
(members), convened (for tli<‘ purpose). .Vll tlu' 
temple prie.st'^, wbo happen to be in the village 
on the day in (|U(‘stion, shall, without any 
exception whatever, i e seated in the village 
hall (?) where tlu; a.s.semlily shall meet. In the 
midst of the temple priests, one of them who 
happens to be the eldest shall stand up and lift 
an (empty) pot so as to be seen by all tin; people 
present. Any young boy who knows nothing 
about the matter shall hand over to the stand¬ 
ing priest one of (the packets from the thirty 
wards. The content (of the packet) shall lie 
transferred to the (empty) pot and (well) 
shaken. From this pot one ticket sliall Imj taken 
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out (by the young 1)oy ?) and made over to the 
arbitrator. While taking charge of the ticket 
the arbitrator shall receive it on (he palm of his 
hand with the five fingers open. He shall read 
out (th(! name on) the ticket thus received. 
The ticket rcwid hy him shall also he read out 
by all the pri<*sts then present at the hall The 
name thus read out shall he put down (and 
accepted). Similarly one man shall lx* chosen 
for each of the thirty wards.” 

“Of the thirty persons thus chosen, those 
who had pnn'iously heen on the ‘ garden super¬ 
vision’ (con)mittee) and on the ‘ tank supervision’ 
(committee), and those who are advanced in 
learning atid those who are advanced in age, shall 
he chosen for (the committee of) ‘ annual 
supervision.’ Of the rest, twelve shall Ihj taken 
for the ‘ garden supervision’ (committee), and the 
remaining six shall form the ‘ tank supervision’ 
(committee). The last two committees shall lx? 
chosen after an oral expression of opinion(?). The 
great men who are memhers of these three com¬ 
mittees shall hold oHice for full three hundred and 
sixty days and then retire. If any one who is on 
the committees is found guilty of any offence, he 
shall be removed (at once). For appointing the 
committees after these have retired, the members 
of the committee for ‘ supervision of justice ’ in 
the twelve hamlets (of Uttaramalkir) shall con¬ 
vene a meeting with the help of the arbitrator. 
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The selection shall be by drawing pot tickets 
according to this order nhich lays down the 
rules (thereof).” 

“ For the Pahcha-vilra-variyain and the (com¬ 
mittee) for ‘ supervision of gold,’ names shall he 
written for ‘ pot tickets ’ in the thirty wards ; 
thirty (packets with) covering tickets shall be 
deposited in a pot and thirty pot tickets shall be 
drawn (as previously described). From these 
thirty tickets twelve men shall be selected. Six 
out of these twelve shall form the ‘ gold super¬ 
vision ’ (committee) and tlu‘ remaining six con¬ 
stitute the‘Pancba-vara-viiriyam.’ When drawing 
pot tickets for (the appointment of) these (two) 
committees next year, the wards which have 
been already represented (during the year in 
question) on these committees shall be excluded 
and the appointments made from the remaining 
wards by an oral expression of opinion (?). 
Those who have ridden on asses and those who 
committed forgery shall not have (their names) 
w'ritten on the pot tickets and put into (the pot). 

“ Arbitrators and those who have earned their 
wealth by honest means shall write the accounts 
(of the village). One w'ho was writing the 
accounts shall not l)e appointed to that office 
again until he submits his accounts ’(for the 
period during which he W{is in office) to the 
great men of the big committee (in charge) of 
the accounts, and is declared to have been honest. 
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Tho accounts which ono lias heon writing he 
shall suhinit himself, and other accountants shall 
not he brought to close his accounts.” 

“ Thus, from this year onwards as long as 
tin; moon and sun endure committees shall 
always he appointed hy ‘ pot tickets ’ alone. To 
this effect was the royal order received.” 

The elahorate rules laid down above for the 
election of committees most strikingly illustrate 
the ultra-democratic character of these villaare 
corporations. It is evident that the functions of 
the corporations were mainly carried on hy means 
of these commiltis's and that is undouhtedly the 
reason why so great precautions were taken to 
safeguard them against corruption. I'ho natural 
evils of a popular and democratic constitution 
were sought to he eradicatisl without injuring 
its spirit and vitality, and tin! regulations which 
they drew up for the purposi; must he pro¬ 
nounced to he a remarkable piece of legislation 
characteris('d alike hy sagacity and foresight. 
Some of the provisions in the foregoing regula¬ 
tions extort our unstinted admiration. Though 
ordinarily no tnan pos.sessing less than a quarter 
‘ reJi' of tax-paying land could stand as a 
candidate for any one of these committees, 
exccptionVas made in favour of persons, possess- 
inff a certain amount of education. The regula- 
tion {(j), that only those who have not been on 
any of these'committees for the last three years 
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Avould be chosen, is certainly calculated to ^ive 
every villager a chance of serving on them and 
thus qualifying himself for the responsible 
membership of the corporation to which he 
belonged.' 'Phe method of electing members, 
cjvrefully eliminating, as it did, all chances, of 
corruption and personal influence, may be 
fairly compared with all that we know about 
the republican states of ancient and modern 
world. 

A curious side-light is thrown on the work¬ 
ing of the above regulations by an inscription- 
which records an agreement {vi/aiiasfha) by the 
village Assembly dismissing a village accountant 
who had cheated them and preventing his 
descendants and relations from writing the ac¬ 
counts of the village. 

The village corporation seems to have been 
liable for. debts incurred by their employees. 
According to an inscription of the 48th year of 
Kulottunga I (A.U. 1117-18)," two men who had 
been Avriting the accounts of a village in A.11. 
1115-lG appear to have incurred debts and to 
have left the village Avithout discharging them. 
The village corporation, Avhose employees the 

‘ The principle i.oi carried still further by a Chola Insrriptjon accord¬ 
ing to which the Assembly arranged to have the villngo adininislration 
attended to by those who consented to vt^^^ate their seats by the year 
according to old custom (G. Ep. R., 191o, p, 18, no. 02). 

^ G. Ep. R., 1905, pp. 'i7, 54. 

" G. Ep. R., ll'lO?. p. 70, para. 39. 
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accountants must iiave been, was required to pay 
the debts bv selliii*' some fields. 

Some interestins' d(!tails about the working 
of the village Assemblies may also be gathered 
from a large number of C'hola inscriptions' from 
Brahmad(!sani a village in the North Arcot dis« 
trict. 'I’he records show that it was an agiuthdra 
with an organised villagt* Assembly called Goiiap- 
perutiiiikkitl or (linmrririipipperumdkhtl. They 

invariablv mention the Assembly and its 

• ^ 

activities. Many conimittees must have worked 
under its control. Om^ of thes<j was a committee 
to manage thealTairsof the village {goinirarigtnn) 
and another to manage those of the temple 
{KogUrarnjam), 'I’he accountant of the latter 
committee was nained or entitled Ttutirrtjyo 
gha/ika-inddhiidshi'' “ the arbitrator of the col¬ 
lege (named) 'I’rairajya.” The grant recorded 
in inscription no. lt)t is stated to l.iave been 
entrusted by the iSlahasabha (great assembly) to 
the great people of the ginmrtrrhjom doing duty 
in that year, and if they failed, it was stipulated 
that the kradd/idnnnifds (/’.c., those who interest¬ 
ed themselves in the charity?) would collect a 
line from each member of that committee on 
l)ehalf of the king. The Assembly also had, 
evidently under its control, a body of madhyastas 
(arbitrators) who wrote the tank accounts and 

. • 

‘ U , 11)10, pp. 115-10 , 

* For litis ofiicor soo also rkkal liiscriptioii ito. 2. 
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received for niaiutenauce four ‘ ndli' of paddy 
every day, seven ^kahmjn' of pure gold 
every year and a pair of cloths. In presenting 
accounts for audit by th<“ Assembly each of these 
was required to undergo the oideal of holding 
red-hot iron in his liand. If he came out ^afe 
(and hence also pure) he would be presented 
with a bonus of one quarter of the surplus 
{iHulaiesha ?). If, on the other hand, he burnt 
his hand (and hence in default) he would be lined 
10 ^ k'tihtiijii ^ without of course further bodily 
punisbment intlieted upon him. 'I’he (ramp- 
who formed the gemnal body of the 
Assembly' appear also sometimes as the managers 
of the temple. In that capacity they once seem 
to have given an agreement that if they destroy¬ 
ed the gold that was assigned to the temple they 
Avould each pay to the Malie^varas of the temple 
a tine of 24 kaumn. 


§ 0 

Tin? corporations po.ssessed absolute authority 
over the village lands and were 
Reiution imiu...., lef,, uudisturbed in 

the Village Asseinlilieji j 

Hmi tiie Central (iov. internal management of 

ernment. 

the villages. They \veil3, liow- 
ever, responsible lor the payiueut of taxes due 
from the village and we have an instance on 
record where the inembei*s of a Village Assembly 
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wore arrested and imprisoned for the unpaid 
balance of the royal revenue. The situation was 
saved by some llrahmaiui mcml)ers of the Village 
Assembly who sold 80 ?;<?//« of land for 200 kfisn 
in order to clear up the revenue arrears.' 

It apj)ears from the Tiruvallam inscription ' 
that the ixtyal officers supervised their accounts 
from time to time. Tlie inscription No. 12 at 
I'kkal as well as several other records ‘ show 
that the Village' .Vssemblv was liabh; to hue for 
dereliction of duty and an inscription of the time 
of llajaraja I,' dated 90(5 A. I)., also refers to 
the same thing with interesting details. We are 
told that th(! .Vssembly of 'rribhuvana-mahadevi- 
chaturvcdi-inaiigHlam met in a ))avillion and 
made an agreement to the following effect with 
regard to a village which was purchased from 
tbe Asseml)ly In’ a certain p(a'so)j and granted 
to the local temple. “ The said assen]l>ly shall 
not levy any other tax than sitldha// ilaiKifi/fa 
and iHUicIm It shall not l)e lawful toi* 

them to violate it or to levy any kind of tax 
such JUS sillirdi which are not mentioned in the 
rates already fi.xed. In respect of this village 
the members of tin* ‘ Tank Supervision Commit 
tee’ and the ‘ \ illage Supervision Committee ’ and 

‘ G. Kp. U., p.^inc 

- South liid. Ins., Vol. Ill, Part 1, uu. 0". 

' G. Ep^ U., nos. ami 243 of HKl.t.liml no. 21KS ul IWII. 

’ G. Ep. K., JPlcS. p. 14;?. 
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‘ the uramaiseyvar ’ working tor Hie year shall 
not receive any kind of payment in rice or 
paddy as amoTtji. Such of the inemhers of (he 
committee who misai)proj)riated the collection of 
such taxes and signed the order for levying 
them shall be liable to pay a tine of twenty-five 
kaldiiju of gold which shall be collected by the 
demkantuis {i. e., the managers of the temple). 
Even after paying the tines, they (the members 
of the shall he liable to pay a tine to 

the Dhurnutsaua (the Coitrt of Justice) at the 
place they choose and at the rates ti.xed in 
the agreement. The accountant of the nlrii/am 
who allowed the unlawful collection shall he 
asked to pay cel/I. Those who say ‘ nay ’ to this 
oi'der and those by whom they are so instigated 
shall he made to pay a fun; of lifteen kakmju to 
the Dhartiioisuua by the J)er<fk(niniis ; and they 
shall thereafter he made; to obey the same 
order.” The Tirumalpurarn inscription recites an 
instance where the Assembly was actually lined 
by the king on the complaint brought by the 
temple authorities that it was jnisappropriating 
part of the revenues assigned to them.' On the 
other hand the village Assembly could bring to 
the notice of the king any misdoings of the 
servants of any temple within the area of the 
village.' 

‘ *(i. Ei), K , n»07, 11. (I. 

- G. Ep, K., 1909, p. ptini. 2^. 
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Some of the regulations) which the Assembly 
l)asse(l required the sanction of the king. Thus 
we are told at tlu; end of the Uttaramallur 
Kegulation : “ to this effect was the royal order 
received.” Again in the inscription No. 9 at 
Ukkal we have a royal charter according sanc¬ 
tion to the village Assembly to sell lands of those 
who have not paid taxes {Cf. also instances 
quoted in (i. Ep. 11. 1910, p. 92). On the other 
hand any royal cliarter affecting the status of a 
village nmst be sent for approval to the village 
Assembly before it was registered and sent into 
the record office. This is proved by an inscrip¬ 
tion of Vira Jtajendra.' 

Two Travaneore lnscrij)tions ' of the 12th 
(jentury A. U. also strikingly illustrate this 
right of the village corj)orations. 'fbe first 
records the grant of some paddy lands by the 
royal officers of Venafl with the object of pro¬ 
viding for the daily offerings in a temple. The 
second inscription purports to be a charter e.ve- 
cuted by the royal officers and the people of the 
village assembled toixether. It records that in 
accordance with the royal proclamation they have 
made over the paddy lands to the servants of 
the temple, subject to minor charges and deduc¬ 
tions, an(k concludes with tin* remarkable clause : 
“ in witne.ss whereof we the people of 'I’alakkudi 

' Kel’oncul («) Mr. S. K, Aivan.igai in *• AiitV*ni liulin,'’ pp. 177-S, 

- Iiul. Aut., Vol. XXIV". pp,* 
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(liereunto nflix) our signatures,” and the signa¬ 
tures fblloM. The editor of these two inscrip¬ 
tions remarks as follows : “ It is remarkable that 
the people of Talakkudi hatl tlie right to execute, 
and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant. The 
reservation as to minor charges and deductions, 
appearing in this (the latter) inscription hiit 
absent in the former, would point to certain 
cesses levied l)y village associations, on lands 
falling within their union. ’ Another Travan- 
core Inscription of »vhich the summary is 
quoted later also sliows by its preamble 
that the proclamation whicli it contains was 
issued “after a consultation having been duly 
held among the royal olTicers, the members of 
the village assembly and the people of the 
village.” A number of Pandya inscriptions 
conclusively jn-ove that all royal orders regard¬ 
ing gifts of lands, or making lands ta.x-free, had 
to be regularlv communicated to the Assemblv 
of the village to which the lands belonged. 
1'he Assembly then met together, received the 
official document, proclaimed the particular 
lands to be tax-free hj' an executive order and 
sometimes fixed the boundarii's.' 

Reference may be made to .several other 
inscriptions testifying to the important' position 
occupied hy the A’^illage A.ssembly in ancient 


^ (i. Kp a I!tl7, l>. II", pa"' I' 
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Indian polity. An inscription of the Cliola king 
Rajaraja III registers an order of the prince to 
his officer through tin, citizens of M'uminad 
Solapuraiii.' Another inscription of the Pandya 
Kulas'ekharadeva registers an order of the 
Village Assembly under the instruction of (the 
king), L»r ac(]uiring certain private houses which 
were vecpiired in constructing the second 
prakara of the local temple.- An inscription 
of Rajadhiraja J, dated 101-8 A. 1)., records that 
the Assembly of Rajavaja-chaturvedi-mangalam 
met in a pavilion in company with the governor 
of the town, and gave elTeet to an order of the 
king issued und(*r the signature of his royal 
secretary, stating that on the lands belonging 
to a certain temple only the lowest rate of tax 
needs be levied.’ 

It appears that sometimes the members of .a 
Village Ass(Mnbly had audience of the king on 
public business. An inscription,' dated in the 
.'ith year of the reign of Kulasekbaradeva, states 
that the memlx'rs of the A.sseinbly of Tirup- 
puttur wished to pay their respects to His 
Majesty, and wanted money for the expenses 
of the journey. The visit contemplated being 
probably one of public interest the As,sembly 

' (t. Kp. H., JlNii), p. lo. 

(J, Kp. U., IJU7, p. 27, no. [OS. 

‘ n. Kp. R.. 1918, p. 1 17. 

* (7, Kp. R., p. 84, parn. 2S. 
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made certain temple lands rent-free and received 
120 ‘ k(i8U ’ from the tenants.' 

There are frequent references to cordial rela¬ 
tions between the Assembly 

Ourdial relations be- aiul tllC killl^. A pOet COin- 
twcoii tli(i AssotiiMv ^ ^ , 

and the King, ‘ poscd a kdVj/a glorityiiig. the 
king, and (he Assembly was 

required to listen to it, and adjudge its merits, 
by a royal (irder. The Assembly was evidently 
satisfied with his productions and made him a 
gift of land.- Several inscriptions ' record gifts 

of land by the .\ssemhly, or other religious and 
charitable acts performed by tbem, for the sake 
of the health of tlie king, or for celebrating a 
royal victory. A\'e learn from an inscription 

at Alaugudi ‘ that special prayers were offered at 
a temple, at the e.^pense of the Village zVssembly, 
for the recovery, from ill health, of a member 
of the royal family. .Vnother inscription ’ re¬ 
cords that the .Vsseml)ly, in company with the 
prince, opened water-works and performed 
consecration ceremony of the (iod. 

§ 10 

The Ukkal inscriptions are calculated to give 
a very fair idea of the general j)Owers and 

' L'f. al«o ibid, j», 17, no», ItKj, KM. 

= G. Ep. U., p. W, no. 198. 

' G. Ep. K., 190J1, p. noH. 195, 190 ; fi. Ep. H., 1919, p. 9f>. para. 18. 

^ G. Ep. 1899, p. 20, para. 5:3. 

' G. Ep. K., ItflS, p. .12, uo. 347. 

u 
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functions of the village Assembly. These prove 
beyond all doubt that the 
Powers and funo- village coppopations had reached 
Assombir. Very high state ot pertection. 

They were looked upon as part 
and .parcel of the constitution of the country 
and were entrusted with the entire management 
of the village. They were practically the abso¬ 
lute proprietors of the village lands including 
fresh clearings, and were responsible for the 
total amount of revenue to the Government. 


In case the owner of a plot of land failed to pay 
his share it became the connnon property of the 
corporation which had a right to dispose of it to 
realise the dues' (Nos. 9, 7, 19). The corpora¬ 
tions also seem to have exercised the exclusive 


right of administering justice (No. 12; also see 
ante p. 151). 

A caniful analysis of the Ukkal inscriptions 
will further show that the corporation pnictically 
exercised all the powers of a state within its nar¬ 
row sphere of activity. It possessed corj)orate 
property Qi, 7, 9, 19) which it could sell for 
public purposes (II, 7, 9, 19) such as providing 


‘ A?H)tl»»‘r iniitatifc is furnished by an inseripfion of the time of 
UiljonUni Chohnlova 1. Tin* village Assembly of Hatnagiri sold by pub- 
lie anction ^ piece of land, after having paid the tuxes r)u it for 15 years 
oil lielialf of the original holders who left the place to live elsewliere 
without armnging to jiay the accumulated dues on the land ((1 Ep. R., 
1916, p. 98). For other instances see CJ, Ep. K., 1910, p. 9*2. 

The tigurts indicate the serial number of inscriptions referred 
to above. 
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for the necessities of a temple (0, 11, 12) which 
seems to have been looked upon as an important 
part of its duties. It was a trustee for public 
charities of all kinds, and received deposits of 
money (1), land (2, 3,1,10,11) and paddy (5, 8) 
under the condition to provide, out of their 
interest, the things stipulated by the donors. 
These included, feeding of Brahmans (1), suj)- 
plying rice to the God established in a temple 
(2), supply of paddy to specified persons (4, 5), 
maintenance of flower garden (3), maintenance 
of boats (10) and the provision of water and 
firepans to Brahmans (14). The corporation 
could regulate the market and assign particular 
place for the sale of particular commodities (6). 
It could regularly impose taxes (12), and even levy 
extra tolls for specific objects of public utility. 
It had also the power to exact forced labour 
from the inhabitants of the village (12). Some- 
times the corporation exercised jurisdiction over 
other villages and the instance furnished by No. 
12 is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that the 
corporation of Ukkal possessed another village 
more than 3 miles distant, and this was granted 
away, free from all taxes and customary dues, 
in order to provide for the necessities of a temple 
in Ukkal itself. • 
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§ n 

The proper maintenance of communication 
and irrigation seems to have demanded the 
special care of the village corporations. An 
inscription at Uttaramalliir ' reports that a 
certain road in the village had he<m submerged 
under water and became untit to be used even 
by cattle. Consequently, the village corporation 
decided that the road should 
Hiopoi-111(1 iiiuiKincc widened. l'"or this purpose 

iniitiiofttionandini-a. tp 1)0 aCOUircd bv 

purchase from the ryots of the 
village. The duty of acquiring the land and 
making the new road was assigned to the 
‘ Garden Supervision Committee.’ 

A number of inscriptions refer to the irriga¬ 
tion works imdertaken l)y Ihe village corpora¬ 
tions. Thus two inscriptions - from Trichinopoly 
district record the arrangement made by a 
Village .Assembly for removing silt. IfO 
baskets of earth had to be taken out of 
the bink and deposited on the bund every 
day. The establishment consisted of six labour¬ 
ers, a supervisor, a carpenter, a blacksmith and 
fishermen, who were paid stipulated quantities 
of paddy. Several recoi-ds register gifts of 
money by private individuals, the interest of 

O. Kp. R., 1890. p. 2:). 

(1. Kp, R., 190.1, Nos. 342. 343. 
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which was to be spent liy tlie Assembly in 
annually removin" silt from the tank and de¬ 
positing it on the bund. In one ease the Assembly 
expressed their gratirtcation at the charitable 
act of the donoi- and exempted liim from the 
payment of certain taxes. One endowment 
provided for the upkeep of a ‘second boat’ 
which was to be employed for removing silt. 
Another inscription records that the Village 
Assembly of Uttaramallur accepted an endow¬ 
ment and undertook to arrange for the removal 
of silt everv month from the local tank.' 

Besides private donations as enppatfi the 
income from which went to meet the cost of 
repairs of tanks, there was also a regular tax 
called eri-anam collected for th(! same purpose.- 
A Cbola inscription of the 10 th century A.D." 
states that the villagers agniod to contribute 
towards the repair of the tank. ‘The Committee 
for Supervision of Tanks ’ in the village levied 
the contributions and agreed to arrange for the 
removal of silt annually. 

In addition to private donations and the 
general tax, the Assembly resorted to other 
expedients to get money for irrigation pijrpo.ses. 
Thus we learn from a Chola inscriptioiV that 

j 

* Cf. Mr. Wnkayya’fl Jirticlc in Ann. Uep. Arch. Siirv. fiuiiu. 
1903*4', pp 206 ff., on which tliia paragrapji is mainly hase/l. 

O. Kp. R., No 140, of 1919 ; also cf. No. f)6, of 1919. 

= O. Kp. R., No. 178 of 1902, 

• 0. Rp. It., 1912, p. 16, No. 214. 
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the Assembly received an endowment of 100 
k&8t(, from an individual for providing offerings 
in a temple and for expounding Siva-dharma in 
the Assembly-hall built in the temple by the 
same person. They utilised the sum for repair¬ 
ing . damages caused hy floods to irrigation 
channels. Another inscription ' states that 
certain ryots had failed to pay the dues on their 
holdings. The A^illage Assembly paid the 
amount for them, and their land was taken over, 
for the benefit of the tank, for three years. If 
the defaulters failed to pay up their dues at 
the end of the term, the land would be sold 
for the honetit of the tank. 

The Assembly had full powers to acquire 
private lands for purposes of irrigation, for we 
learn from a Chola inscription' that the 
Assomhly gave lands in exchange for fields taken 
up by the bed of their newly constructed tank. 

All these vuiried duties were no doubt per¬ 
formed under the immediate direction of ‘the 
Tank Supervision Committee.’ 

§ 12 

Even the most well designed schemes of 
irrigatian were bound to fail at times and then 
the villages must have suffered from famine and 
scarcity. The Village Assemblies had terrible 

' O. Ep. R., 1808, Xo. (il. ^ 0. Ep. R., 1007, No. 81. 
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responsibilities on these occasions and (he 
evidence at hand shows that they manfully 
faced them. 

An inscription at Alangudi,* dated in the 
^ Gth year of Riijaraja, refers to 
a terrible famine in the locality. 
The villagers had no funds to purchase paddy 
for their own consumption, seed grains and other 
necessaries for cultivation. l?or some reasons, 
the famine-stricken inhabitants could expect no 
help in their distress from the royal treasury. 
Accordingly the Assembly obtained on loan a 
([uantity of gold and silver consisting of temple 
jewels and vessels from the local temple treasury. 
In exchange for this the members of the Village 
Assembly alienated 8^1 veil of land in favour of 
the God. From the produce of this land the 
interest on the gold and silver received from the 
temple was to be paid. 

A Cliola inscription also records that the 
Assembly borrowed money from temple treasury 
on account of “bad time” and “scarcity of 
grains.” - 

The Government seem to have fully recog¬ 
nised the heavy responsibility of the Assembly 
and the faithful manner in which they dis¬ 
charged their duty. Hence they sometimes 
empowered the corporations to regulate the 

' OA:!), li,, 1890, 1). ao, para. r,:i. ^ 

* = G. Ep. U,, 1<JU, p. 15, No. 397. 
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Govcrrment dues with a view to the actual 
condition of the country. A very remarkable 
instance occui’s in the Manalikkarai Inscription 
of Vira llavi Keralavarman dated in the year 
FIO of the Kollam Era ( = 115(5-57 Saka or 
1231-35 A. D.) of which the substance is given 
below, 

“ In the year 110 is issued the following 
proclamation after a consultation having been 
duly held among the loyal chieftains ruling at 
Veiiri(l and the meml)ers of the assembly (Sabha) 
of Kodainallur and the people of that village, 
as well as Ivoudan Tiruvikramaii, entrusted with 
the right of realising the (lovernment dues. 
■Vgreeably to the understanding arrived at in 
this consultation we command and direct that 
the tax due from (lovernment lands be taken 
as amounting in paddy to (such and such 
measure). In seasons of drought and eonsetjuent 
failure of crops the inemlH;rs of the Sabha and 
the people of the village shall inspect the lands 
and ascertain which have failed and which have 
not. The lands that hav(? failed shall be assessed 
at one-fifth of the normal dues. Similarly the 
members of the Sahha and the people should 
report to the oflicer-in-eharg*j if all the taxable 
lands ecpially failed, and after the said officer 
was satisfied by personal inspection, one-fifth 
onlv of the entire dues shall iaj levied. If the 
member of* the Sabha and the people agree 
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among themselves and pray in common for the 
postponement of the payment as the only course 
open to tlie majority among them, this demand 
(i.e., one-fifth the usual rate) shall be appor¬ 
tioned over all the lands paying tax to (lovorn- 
ment (to be levied in the subsequent harvest) 
hut without interest.”' 


§ 13 

It has been noted above, in § 9, that the 
inscriptions prove, the village 
Assembly to have excrci.sed 
prairtically an absoliit(3 autho¬ 
rity over all villaf^e concerns. 
As we have seen they were the ])roprietors of 
village lands, and their power of sellin*]^ lands " 
and makinjif them tax-free ^ is clearly proved 
by a number of records. There is even one 
instance* where the queen had to purchase 
lands ^ from them. They could also impose 
taxes and imposts of various descriptions and 
borrow money for communal purposes.^ That 
they did not play a despot and were generally 
restrained by constitutional usages and other 


’ Ind. Ant., Vol. XXIV, p. 308 ff. 

> G. Ep. R., 1904, p. 32, No. 386; 1907, p. 16, Vm. 71 ; p. 32, 
Nob. 287, 291 ; p. 33, No. 297. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 286, G. Ep. U.* No. 153, of 1919. 

* G. Ep. R., 1905, 32, No. 669. 

’ G. Ep. ,R., 1919, p. 67, No. 212 ; alao tho extAot from G. Ep. 
R., 1918, p. 143, quoted above. 

26 
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checks is proved l)y an inscription of Vikrama 
Chola.’ Th(‘ members of the Assembly of 
Tirunaraiynr had spent on commimal business 
money in excess of the sanctioned amount and 
as they could not impose additional taxes on the 
pc'ople, th(‘y sold a piece of land to the temple 
in ndurn for tlie mon(‘y which they appai’cutly 
^ot from the tinnjile treasury. 

A sini^iilar instanc(‘ of the authority some 
times (?X(‘r(us<‘d liy th<‘ Villai^c Assembly over 
privah; individuals is furnislK'd liy the followini: 
retaliations;—INn’sons who are ([ualilied to do 
tlu^ s(M*vices of accountancy, carpentry, etc., 
sliould take up such services in the villatc^ only. 
Those uho mitat’c tlKunsidves in these servicics 
bevond the village will be i‘onsidercd to have 
flaiisy^rHssi^d llii' law, t<> liavi* cMniiiiiitlcd a fault 
against tlu* Assembly and to liav(.‘ ruined llie 
villa-e.”' 

§ II 

A lar;;e number of South Indian records 
hold out the ^■illa*'e Assembly 
TniHi.H'* '.imi as servin;^ the functions of pub- 
' " lie trustees and local banks. We 

have already noted in the case of Ukkal inscrip¬ 
tions that they kept deposits of money out of the 
interest- of which they fulfilled the conditions 


O. Ep. U.. UK)U. p 9^5, p!ira. 46. 
U. Ep. K., 1919, p. 66, No. 205. 
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laid down by the donor. This int(n*estinL,^ func¬ 
tion of the A'illasfe Asseinl)ly is referred to with 
some additional details in an earlier inscription 
from a diiVerent locality. 'J'he Anil)asainudrani 
inscription of the Pai.ulya kinu^ Vara^^una ‘ (9th 
century A.D.) r<aN>rds that lie o\ave into the hands 
of the nieml)ers of the Assemhiy of llan^ok- 
kinli two hundred and nimbly ^ hlsN,' from tin* 
interest of whicli, the capital remainint*; unspent, 
offerings had to he pro\ id('d for to a C(‘rtain 
temple. For this (amount) tin' members of the 
Assemhiy had to measun' out liv<' hundred and 
ei^ht of ])addy per year (as) interest, 

at th(‘ rate of two " hffhnH ’ for each ‘ kdsN,' Out 
of this (income) the servants of tin? lord and the 
committee of tlie Assemhiy wert^ to jointly pay 
for olTerin^s four times a day according to a scale 
which was laid down in u^reat detail. 

Seventeen instances ' of tlu' similar function 
of Villa"!' Asscmhlic's an* fiirnished hy the 
Chola inscriptions in I'anjor!' temple. Out of 
the money deposited with them they were to 
furnish, as interest, either a sum of m!>n('y or 
specifu'd (|uantities of paddy to tin' temple. 

A Tamil inscri|)tion records tin' "ift of a pi(‘C!‘ 
of land to the Ass<'mh]y on condition that they 
should burn a lamp in a local temphf.* Hie 

• 

‘ K|>. liid., Vol. IX , pp. 81 ff. 

’ South Im],*In8 , II, Xo>-. 25-2^, .1.“), 

" (1. Ep. H.. 1P05, p. No. iisr,. 
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supervision of the charity was entrusted to ‘ the 
Annual Tank Supervision Committee.’ Another 
inscription' records that the Assembly received 
76 lukmjus of gold for feeding daily five Brah- 
manas. Of the fourteen inscriptions in Tiruk- 
kovfilur' temples published by Hultzsch, six 
refer to deposits of money and paddy with the 
Assembly on condition that they should perform 
certain specified charitable acts. 

Sometimes the Assembly received a fixed 
deposit and, by way of interest, remitted the 
taxes on certain lands, specially those belonging 
to a temple. In one such case on record ’ a 
devotee of the local temple collected 100 kasu 
by donations and deposited it with the Assembly 
for making the temple land tax-free. In an 
analogous case* the Assembly sold to a local 
temple the right of collecting tax from the stalls 
opened in the bazaar. 

Two inscriptions at TirunamanallQr ^ refer 
to the gift of 100 “ undying (and) imaged big 
sheep” to the Assembly on condition of supplying 
a stipulated quantity of ghee for burning lamps 
in the local temple. The adjectives ‘ imaged ’ 
and ‘undying’ mean that those sheep which died 
or ceased to supply milk had to be replaced 

‘ Ci. Ep. R , No. 155 of 1919. 

' Ep. Inti, Vol. VII, pp. 1.'18 £f. 

" 0 Ep. R . 1918. p. 150 
, • O. Ep. a., 1911, p. 32, No. 321. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 137. 
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by other lambs that had grown u]) in the 
meantime. 

Sometimes tlie people endorsed tlio endow¬ 
ments accepted by the Asseml)ly. An inscription 
of Rajariija Chola* records the gift of a sum of 
money by a merchant, from the interest of which 
the Assembly and the residents of Tiruvidavsuidai 
had to supply oil to feed a perpetual lamp. 
Sometimes these endowments involved two-fold 
banking transactions. We learn from a Chola 
inscription ‘ that a merchant made over a sum 
of money to the residents of Taiyur on condition 
that they should pay interest in oil and paddy to 
the Assembly of 'I'inividavandai for burning a 
lamp in the temph' aitd feeding .‘15 llrahmanas. 

There are other examj)les, too numerous to 
be recorded in detail, where the south Indian 
records represent the Village A.s.se)nblies as pub¬ 
lic trustees or local hanks. 

§ In 

There was a close and oftentimes a cordial 
relation between the Village 

Relation between the 

Village ABseiaijiv iiii.i Assciubly aiul tlic Huthoritics 

the local temple. i ^ i nai • 

oi the local temple. This was 
specially the case where the village in^ question 
was a ‘ BraJmadeya^ and assigned to a temple. 


^ C;J» Kp. K., 1911, p. 27, No. 261. 
• Ihid, p. 28, No. 207. 
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According to an inscription of Rajaraja,' the 
inlial)itants of such villaires were to supply to the 
'I'anjore 1eni])le (1) as temple treasurers such 
Hrahinanas as were rich in land, connections or 
capital; (2) Rrahinaeharins, as temple servants 
and (;?) accountants for writing]; the accounts (of 
the temj)le). 'I'he 'I'anjore inscriptions of this 
kini^ rider, hy name, to one linndred and forty- 
four (1 I t) Villai'e Assemhlies that were to supply 
Itrahmaeharins as temple servants,' and one 
hundred and live (lOa) others that were to supply 
templi! witchmen.' 

We h ;ivo already soon above how the Village 

% Zj 

Ass(‘ml)ly and tlu' temple authorilies zealously 
ii:uard(Ml tlndr resptadiv(* rii;h<s and prefern'd 
eotnplaints ajj:ainst each other to the rulin^jj power 
if any of tlunn nei»;lect(Hl their ])ropev duties. In 
one case ^ we Invar that sonie members of tlie 
Asseml)ly were in (diarii:(‘ of the store-room of 
the temple. 

In ^(meral, however, tln‘ vil]ai,u‘ corporations 
fully reeoi’uised th(‘ir responsi- 

rropLM’ maiiiti'iijim-i- * ‘ 

(»f tiK‘ rrligious hility for maintainiiu^ 1emi)les 

tiiul fin'll itiiMi* iii.slittt 

lions Ity* till’ \'il!u‘_o’ and other local institutions. 
As9<mmI)1v. , . 11 .,1 

Ihis IS well dlustrated by an 
inscription ' from Kilayarpakkam. A plot of 

^ South Fml. Inp.. II., No. Ol*. - Ihul. 

' lluJ, N'l.s.,f)?. 7(1 [It is ffi'tain whethri’ the tortner, fontniniuif 
13, out of the 1(15 iust.-uu'es, heloii't:^ to Hnjai'uj.n or KAjendin OhoIntlova.J 
* Kp. liul., VoJ. VII, p. 145. 

' O. Ep. H., 1911, p. 73. p.'tra 2S 
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land purcliasiul from tlu‘ villagers by a Emhinan 
lady and presented to a (einplt‘ lor the mainte¬ 
nance oT a pi'rpefual latn|) was found nnsiiitahle 
for irrigation and tto one cann^ forward to culti¬ 
vate it. The lamp liad consetpumtly to ])e dis- 
eontinu(‘d and thi' truste{‘s of tlu^ temph^ app^'ar 
to have re(juested thr* villa^an-s to take hack into 
tlndr own mana^ejnent the land whicli they had 
once sold to tin' Ih’ahinana lady, and to supply 
instead the laapiired numixw <»r cows to maintain 
the limp. rhis was done and tlu^ land was 
n‘sum(Ml. 

Tlu^ Asst'inbly, not inrrcMpu'utly, rt'duc('d the 
rents of lands l)elonLcimj^ to (rnnph's and soundimes 
even alto<j;etInn* riunitted the taxes due from 
them.' A Chohi inscription evmi records that no 
taxes should b(' levied on th(.‘tem])le belon^in^s.’ 

Sometimes the Assmnbly made ^ifts of lands 
for the*re<Tjular supply of i^arlands ' and other 
thini^s * to temi)les. They also made provisions 
for burnini,^ lamps^ and siji^ima* hymns in local 
temples. There an' various cases on re(n)rd show - 
ini; tliat ('ither tin' .Vssenibly itself i;ranted Unds 

' i;. K\k li,, iDiu, \..s. i2i>. (p, :i7). nu (p. aT), oos (p. t2). 

p. 2s. \u, aaa; cxkj, p. :n, Xos. 2irj.2i)L 
' (i i:i». K., ima, n.». i:n, pp 21 . ‘»7. . 

' (i. i:p. 11., nns, p. 150. 

* o. Kp. II , 1!K>7. p. 13, Xu. 13; Nu. 122; UfOH. pp. 11-13, 

Nuh. m)-lll2. 

‘ ( . K[) K., p. 25, 2K3 • 

" a . Ep. V.m, p. 17, No. 123 ; 1910, p. 21. No. 129. 
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or facilitated purchase of lands by private parties 
for makiiu^ olferiiigs to the temple.' 

The Village Assembly also made provisions 
for educational and charitable institutions and in 
most cases those wore associated with local temples. 
A remarkable instance of this kind of activity 
is furnished by h?i inscription of the time of 
llajendra Chola" (c. 1025 A.D.) 
i'hc record states that, in order 
to secure success to the arms of 
the king, the Assembly of Itajaraja-chaturvedi- 
mangalam made the following provisions to the 
Lord in the temple of llajaraja-Vinnagar. The 
charities were mainly intended for maintaining 
a hostel and a college for Vedic study as detailed 
below:— 

(i) l''our persons were appointed for the reci¬ 
tation of the Tirncatjmoli hymns in the temple 
and they were allowed throe knruvi of paddy 
each per day. To meet this charge, lands measur¬ 
ing half a ri'li and two ma in extent were given. 

(ii) For feeding twenty-tive l^ri-Vaishnavas 
in the matha attached to the same temple, one 
veil and four ma of laud were allotted. 

(lit) Sixty kalam of paddy and three kalanjii 
of gold were also provided for the Seven-days’ 
festival 6f Ani-xVnujiam in order to feed one 

‘ G, V. R.. p. 32, Nob. 374, 375, 378-380: also >■/. No. 405 of 1918 
and No. 30 of lOH). 

' O. Ep. K., 1918, pp. 145 «. 
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thousand Vaishnavas and dasa^ (devotees) who 
came to witness it. 

(iv) Half a ^‘eli and two md of land and some 
gold were given to meet the cost of taking the 
God in procession round the village in a car, 
for the grant of cloths to the mendicants on the 
occasion, for purcJiasing clotli to he put on the 
deity, for olferiiigs, l)ath and garlands, for 
performing certain ceremonies, etc. 

The following students were fed :— 

(< 7 ) Seventy-five studying the lligveda. 

(b) Seventy-five studying the Yajur-Veda. 

(c) Twenty studying the Chandoga-Sama. 

(d) Twenty studying the Talavakara-SAma. 

(<?) Twenty studying the Viijasaneya. 

(f) Ten studying the Atharva. 

((/) Ten studyitig the IJaudhayaniya Gfihya- 
kalpa and Gana, 

thus making a total of 230 Brahmacharins for 
studying Ihe above-mentioned Vedas which, with 
the forty persons learning the Rupavatara, came 
to 270 . Six tid/J of paddy was allotted for each 
of these per day. 

Further there were— 

(h) Twenty-five learning the Vyakarana. 

(i) Thirty-five learning the Prahhakara, and 

(y) Ten persons learning the Vedanta. 

For these 70 pupils provision was made at the 
rate of one kuruni and two ndli of paddy each 
per day. , 

26 
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One kalani of paddy was given to the nambi 
who expounded the Vyakaram, one kalani to 
another who expounded the Prabhakara; and 
one kalam and one tuni to the third who ex¬ 
pounded the Vedanta. 

Ten professors were appointed to teach the 
Vedas as detailed below :— 

Three to teach the Rigveda. 

Three to teach the Yajus. 

One to teach the Chandoga. 

One to teach the Talavakara-Sama. 

One to teach the Vajasaneya. 

One to teach the Baudhayanlya Grihya 
and Kalpa and Kathaka. 

The fee of the above teachers is given in de¬ 
tail and it appears that, in alt, for the t)l| 
kafanjn of gold and the paddy that were required 
for maintaining the entire establishment, the 
temple M'as put in possession of 16 reli of 
land. 

Sometimes the assembly maintained chari¬ 
table institutions established by others. We 
learn from an inscription that the Assembly of 
Tribhuvana-Mahadevi-chaturvedimangalam pur¬ 
chased lands to meet all the requirements of 
the charity established in the temple by a 
general of Kajendra Chola to secure the health 
of the king. Land was purchased to the 
extent of 72 veil yielding an annual rental 
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of 12,000 ^alam of paddy, in order to provide 
for— 

(1) Offerings, worship, etc., on a grand 

scale, 

(2) Conducting festivals and feeding Vaish- 

navas, 

(3) Feeding 12 Vedic teachers, 

(4) Feeding 7 teachers of otlier subjects, 

(6) Feeding 100 Vedic students, 

(6) Feeding 70 other students. 

I'he land Avas exempted from all taxes except 
three specified ones and the students and teach¬ 
ers Avere exempted from certain payments and 
obligations.’ 

There are even cases on record where the 
Assembly sold lands for maintaining a feeding 
house.® Such instances may b(; multiplied but 
those given above are enough to indicate the 
philanthropic activities of the Assembly. 

§ 10 

The responsibility of the village corporations 
for the safety of the village is 
thn protector of the Well illustrated by two inscnp- 
tions * from Tirupputur. A 
temple in the village was occupied *by the 

• • 

' G. Ep. R., 1919, p. 96, para. 18. 

’ G. Ep* R., 1919, p. 61, Nos. 161.162.* 

• • G. Ep. R., 1909, pp. 82-83, para. 27. 
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encamped Mahomedans, probably in their first 
raid to south India. In consequence of this the 
inhabitants became unsettled. At this juncture 
a certain Vi^layadeva reconsecrated the temple 
and saved the people apparently from an immi¬ 
nent moral and religious degradation. The 
villagers, of their free will, agreed among them¬ 
selves to show their gratitude to Visalayadeva 
by assigning to him a specified (piantity of corn 
from the harvest reaped by each individual and 
conferring on him certain privileges in the temple. 
The other inscription shows that the (corporation 
of Tirupputur had already, two years ago, made 
over t<j one Madhava-chakravartin, the right 
of ‘ piUlikkaval.’ This term probably means the 
protection of village; (from outsiders). It was 
possibly the fear of Mahomedan invasion that 
induc(‘d the corporation to take; IIun step. 

A large number of inscriptions from tin 
Madakasira Taluk, ranging over a long jteriot 
from the early 9th century down to the 17th 
show the high sense of honour which the people 
uniformly entertained for the village patriot; 
and their heroic sacrifices on behalf of the vil 
lage. Some of these records are quite interest 
ing in their details. The Harati chief grantee 
a field tx) a certain person for having successful! 
prptected the village from enemies during tw 
or three destructive raids. About A.D. 96 
Erega, a servant of Ayyapadeva seems to hav 
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fought with the Cholas successfully so that all 
the people of Penjeru praised him. There are 
also other refei’ences to rent-free grant connected 
with the spilling of blood in the cause probably 
of protecting a community or a village.' Again, 
an inscription from IMarudadu, belonging to the 
8th year of llajaraja I registers that a certain 
Kalipperuman lost his life in the act of affording 
protection, against ruin, to his native village. 
The good I'esidonts of the district provided for 
a permanent lamp to burn in the local temple 
in order to secure merit for the martyr.- 

An interesting information regarding the 
corporate feelings of the villagers is supplied by 
an inscription from Tirumeynanam.' The As¬ 
sembly of Niilur having assembled under a 
tamarind tree in their village, decidcal that the 
residents of their village should not do anything 
against j;he intei’ests of their village nor against 
the temple of Tirumayanam-lJdaiyfir, and similar 
institutions. T'hat if they did so, they must 
sutfer as the ‘ (jraiiKidrohins ’ do, and that people 
who act against this deciuou should not be 
allowed the privilege of touching i^iva, etc. 

The corporate character of the village was 
recognised even by hostile kings. 'I hus a Kum- 
bliakonam record states that w’hen Pafantaka I 

• 

' G. Ep. R., 1917, p. Il l, purn. IS. 

- G.*Ep. R., 1913, p. 96, para. 21, 

‘ G. Ep. R., 1911, p. 75, para. 30. 
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conquered Madura, he levied an impost of 3,000 
kalahjit of gold on the members of the Kum- 
bhakonam Assembly and that they had agreed 
to pay the amount.' An inscription from Tiru- 
pattur," dated in the 3()tli year of the reign of 
Kul^s'ekhara I, refers to the capture of the vil¬ 
lage by a certain Valluvanaclalvan. The invader 
asked the members of the village Assembly and 
two private individuals to submit to crrtain pro¬ 
posals. 'I’his they refused to do and many left 
the village. Such of the Assembly as be could 
lay hands upon, and the two particular indivi¬ 
duals, lie confirual in the temple with the object 
of compelling them to approvi; of his procedure. 
Later on the matters were set right by the king, 
but the very fact that an invader found it neces¬ 
sary to coerce the As,sembly to accept his decree 
shows that the corporate character of the village 
was such an integral part of the constitution 
that it was impossible for any person, eitlier a 
friend or foe, to ignore it. 


§ 17 

Apart from the highly organised corporations 
subsisting in small local units 

Oorporato activity ^ , 

of the people of large the Corporate spirit among the 
deople of south India was re 
maVkablj^ displayed,* on various occasions, by the 

• ' G. Ep. R., 1912, p. 63, para, 15. 

* Q. Ep. R., 1909, p. 83, para. 28. 
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combined activity of the populace of wider areas. 
Thus a Pallava inscription* records an agreement 
among the residents of the country to the north 
of the river Avinai and to the south of the 
Pennai. lleference is also made to a great dis¬ 
trict Assembly meeting in a royal abode and 
consisting of, among others, ‘ the sixteen of the 
eight districts.’^ Very often the common reli¬ 
gious feeling was at the bottom of these cor¬ 
porate activities, A good example is furnished 
by the Kudumiyamalai inscription of the reign 
of Kulottunga I ** (A. D. 1005-6). It records 
that the people living in the district called 
Rattapadikop^a-Chola-Valanadu (which seems 
to have comprised a considerable portion of the 
Pudukkotai state) made an agreement with two 
persons (apparently Brahmapas) that they should 
levy brokerage on all the betel-leaves imported 
into the said district, and, out of the proceeds, 
supply 30,000 areca nuts and 750 bundles of 
betel-leaves annually to a certain temple. The 
people of the district and ‘ the blameless five 
hundred men (constituting) the army {padai)' 
of this district were appointed to supervise dhis 
arrangement. 

A further instance of similar union is fur¬ 
nished by an inscription* from Kamajasavalli 

* G. Ep. R., 1907, p. 18, No. 96. 

• Ep. Tnd., Vol. V, p. 23. 

> G. Bp. B., 1905, p. 62, para. 17. 

. • G. Ep. B., 1916, p. 104, para. 36. 
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dated in the 10th year of Jatavavman Virapandya. 
It registers t hat the residents of the eighteen sub- 
divisions of the seventy-nine districts assembled 
together and set apart the income derived by 
them from certain articles of mercnandise to 
meet the cost of repairs to the temple. 

A few more examples of similar activity 
occur in south Indian records. 'Hie Managoli 
inscription’ tells us that the ttve hundred 
Smmins of Ayyavoje, the five hundred Maha- 
janas of Maniriigava]]i, the Set^hs of the locality, 
the Nakaras, the Settis who made a business of 
lading, the betel-leaf Oatrigas, the guild of 
oilmen, the sealer of flour and churning-sticks 
of the Tardavacli thousand, the Gavares of many 
districts, the 3 £nmmnridaml(i, and ‘the sixteen 
of the eight districts,’ etc., met together to pro¬ 
vide for the necessary expenses of the local 
temple and the customary religious rites. An 
inscription- of the Hoysala Vira Vallala records 
a gift of land by the residents of EJ,ugarai-nadu 
for the requirements of a temple. We also 
learn from an inscription” of Rajendra Chola 
that‘the inhabitants of three districts granted 
• a lease of land to a servant of a temple. Again 
an inscription* of Parantaka I informs us that 
the residents of a district contributed a voluntary 

^ Ep. Ind., yol. V, p, 23. 

= G. Ep. B., 1907, p. 42, No. 444. 

G. Ep. B., 1909, p. 67, No. .591. 

‘ G. Ep. B., 1911, p. 69. 
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fee for the conduct of worship in a particular 
temple. The fee is specified as follows :—^ panam 
on each tenant; ^ panam from bridegroom and ^ 
panam from bride in each marriage ceremony, 
etc. Another inscription ' records an agreement 
by the residents of a district who had met in a 
matidapa to raise 1 mddai from each village in 
order to construct an embankment on the side 
of the river and to prevent any injury from 
floods to a temple. A Pandya inscription ^ refers 
to a grant, by common consent, of a certain 
quantity of paddy to a temple by the agricul¬ 
turists of four districts. 

But motives unconnected with religion also 
led to similar corporate movements. An inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the ]2th year of Jata-Varman 
Sundara Pandya* states that the chiefs of Irandu- 
malai-nadu gave assurance to the headman of 
Kuiiiiaiidai'koyil that when they took up arras 
and fought with one another they would desist 
from destroying the villages under their protec¬ 
tion and would cause no injury to the cultivators 
either resident or itinerant. If, however, any 
person is so injured they would pay a fine of 
100 panam and if a village is destroyed they 
would pay a fine of 600 panam. Doing thus 
they still agreed to protect (the villages and 

■ G. Ep. B.. 1912, p. 35, No. 404. 

» G. Ep. K., 1912, p. 47, No. 12. 

> G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 103, para. 84. 

27 
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cultivators) though there might be cutting, pierc¬ 
ing and dying (in their communal fights). Here, 
again, we have rather an instance of union of 
villages than that of a single corporation. 

A few additional examples of similar corpo- 
rata activities, due to a variety of circumstances, 
are given below in order to show their wide¬ 
spread character. 

An inscription at Tirukkalakkudi ' registers 
a settlement between the residents of four 
districts (nddu) as to the order of precedence in 
which tlie sacred ashes had to be received, the 
ropes of the God’s car had to be held in drawing 
it and the worship of, and breaking of cocoanuts 
before Vinayaka had to be done. 

A Tamil inscription ® of Vira Pandya-deva 
records that the inhabitants of two districts 
settled that four families were to be freed from 
certain obligations. Another records ^le meet¬ 
ing of the residents of eighteen divisions under 
the Presidency of Ekambaranathar to rectify 
the area of some land. We further learn from 
another inscription ‘ that the various inhabitants 
of file eighteen districts on both .sides of the 
Krishna decided that a large fanam should be 
paid on every boat as revenue. There is still 
another* case on record® that the tenants of 12 
• • • 

‘ G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 125. " G. Ep. R., 1910, p. 21, No. 184. 

• G. Ep. R.,d913, p. 72, No. 28. • Ep. liid., Vol. Ill, p. 92. 

• G. Ep. R , 1914, p. 74, No. 26. 
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villages abandoned their fields as a protest 
against heavy taxation and consequently the 
taxes were regulated. 

Other examples of such corpoi’ate activities 
have already been referred to in connection with 
the judicial powers of the Village Assembly on 
p. 161 above. 


§ 18 


There are evidences on record that these 
temporary corporate activities sometimes led to 
a more developed corporate 
organisation of wider areas. 
A clear instance of the perma¬ 
nent ixnion of two village cor- 


Corporate organisa- 
tions of territorial 
units bigger than a 
single village. 


porations is furnished by the ';amil endorse¬ 
ment on the Udayendiram plates of Nandivar- 
man.' The endorsement is dated in the 26th 
year of King Parantaka I (10th century A. D.) and 
runs as* follows: “ we, (the members of) the 
assembly of Kanchivayil and we, (the members 
of) the assembly of Udaya-chandra-mangalam 
(have agreed as follows):—we, (the inhabitants 
of) these two villages, having joined (and) 
having become one, shall prosper as one village 
from this (date).” 

An organisation of the whole district is 
referred to in an inscription in the Tiruvarah.-. 
gulam temple during the reign of Kulottunga 


Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 144. 
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III. In the disturbed state of the country the 
Assembly of the inhabitants of Valla-nadu, a 
sub-division, declared that thenceforward they 
will afford protection to the cultivators residing 
within the four boundaries of the sacred village 
of Tiruvaraiigulam and (its) devadana villages. 
If in the course of this protection any one of 
the Assembly was found to rob, capture the cow's 
of, or do other mischief to the cultivators, the 
Assembly agreed to assign two ‘ md ’ of wet laud 
to the temple by way of fine for the offence 
committed.' A district Assembly consisting of 
haygades (headmen ?) and smnantas is also 
referred to in an inscription." Heference is also 
made to ‘ the blameless dve hundred of the 
district ’ and ‘ the headman of the district.’* 
All these naturally lead to the eonclusion that 
in some cases at least there was a permanent 
organisation of an entire sub-division or district, 
or any such large group of people. This readily 
explains such legal formulas in connection with 
land grant, as, for example, occur in the 
Udayendiram Plates of Pfithivlpati II.* “ Hav- 
ing'assembled accordingly (the inhabitants of) 
the district {nddu), having caused (them) to 
walk over (the boundaries of the granted) land 
.etc.” It is evident that the entire people 

^ G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 99, para. 27, and Nos. 271 and 273, p, 31. 

’ G. Ep. B.,«1919, p. 17, No. 209. 

» South Ind. Ins., Vol. II, Part III, p. 360. * Ibid^p. 389. 
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of a district cannot be thought of, but only 
their representatives can possibly be meant. 
An inscription of Rajaraja Chola' refers to 
the great Assembly of twelve nadus and in an 
inscription ^ of the W. Chalukya king Tribhu- 
vanamalla we find mention of 32,000 represen¬ 
tatives of various localities. These no doubt 
refer to some sort of corporate organisation, the 
precise nature of which it is difficult to 
determine. 


§ 10 

A few words may be said in conclusion 
regarding the antiquity and extent of these 
village institutions in southern 
Antiquity and extent India. The Kasakudi Plates 

of village institutions « j i i> n i 

ill south India. 01 the 1 alia va King Nandivar- 

man undoubtedly indicate some 
sort of regular organisation of the village, for 
otherwise the royal order about a land grant 
would not have been referred to the inhabitants, 
and the latter would not have, in a manner, 
ratified the royal proclamation by publicly 
endorsing the same.* Nandivarman must have 
flourished in the first half of the eighth century 
A. D.,^ which must, for the present, be taken as 


‘ G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 69, No. 600. „ 

* G. Ep. R., 1919, p. 18, No. 214. 

^ South Ind, Ins., No. 74, p. 360. ^ 

* Seethe synchronistic table in South. Ind. Ins., I, p. 11. 
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the earliest period to which these village institu¬ 
tions may be traced by inscriptional evidence. 
Their continued existence in the 9tb century 
is proved by the two Ukkal Inscriptions (Nos. 
5 and 8) of Kampavarman ' and the Ambasamu- 
dram inscription of Varaguna.'^ The develop¬ 
ment of these institutions in and after the tenth 
century A. D. is abundantly proved by the 
number of Chola and Pandya inscriptions refer¬ 
red to above, and the Masulipatam plates of 
Chalukya Bhima II.* The latter further j)roves 
that they flourished in Telugu countries as w^ell 
as in Tamil lands further south. It appears 
that the whole of southern India was covered 
with a network of these organisations. An idea 
of their widespread character may be formed 
when we rememher that reference is made to 
two hundred and sixty-six villages possessing 
such institutions in connection with the main¬ 
tenance of a single temple built at Tanjore by 
the Chola king Rajaraja deva.^ 


^ South. Ind. Ins., Ill, p. 8. 
» Ep. Ind., V, p. 134 ff. 


= Ep. Incft, Vol. rX, p. 86. 
* See pp. 196, 198 above. 
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CORFOEATK ACTIVITIES IN POLITICAL LiFE (II) 

§ 1 

We have hithex’to dealt with the corporate 
activities of people dwelling 
xon-.Monaniiicai 3 ^ statc rulcd over bv a kins?. 

States. J o 

The activities were exercised 
through various assemblies, auxiliary to the 
royal power, and more or less subordinate to it. 
There were however non-monarchical states in 
ancient India, where they would naturally get 
fuller play and a freer atmosphere. Unfor¬ 
tunately we do not know much about them, but 
their very existence is an unimpeachable testi¬ 
mony of the supreme power wielded by the 
people as a corporate body. In the previous 
part, dealing with the corporate activities of 
people in a kingdom, we had to take into account 
the nature of these activities as well as of the 
agencies by which they were performed. In the 
present case we may confine ourselves to the 
latter alone, for their activities must have 
embraced everything pertaining to the adminis¬ 
tration of a state in all its departments,* 

Years ago Professor Rhys Davids^ recognised 
the existence of these ‘ republican ’ states from 
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some references in the Buddhist Literature.* 
After him the subject was treated in greater 
detail by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ® in the pages of 
Modern Review, and Prof. L. R. Bhandarkar in 
his Carmichael Lectures (Vol. I, pp. 146 If.). 
Though the arguments of these scholars have 
not been endorsed in full by others, their 
main contention about the existence of non- 
monarchical states in ancient India has now 
gained general acceptance. We shall attempt in 
the following pages, to sketch an account of these 
states on the same plan as we have adopted in 
the case of the ‘guilds.’ 

Regarding the antiquity of the non-monar- 

chical form of government, 
In the vedic period. j^j.g gojjje grounds for the 

belief that it was not unknown even in the Vedic 
period. Zimmer finds clear traces of the oligar¬ 
chical form of government in the followijag verse 
in Rigveda.’* 

“ As the kings {rZijmah) assemble together 
in the Samiti, the plants (oshadhl) gather to¬ 
gether in him who is called a physician, one who 
heals disease and destroys demon.” Zimmer 

‘ Buddhist India, pp. 1-2, 19 ff. 

* Modern Review, 1913, p. 535 ff. 

^ X. 9. 1«. 

^ “ Bei dem die Krfiuter zusammonkoramen wio die RSjSna^j in der 
Samiti, der gilt, fiir geschicktt^n Arzt, Krankheitvertreiber, D&monen- 
vernichter.” Alt-indische Leben, p. 176. Macdqpell, however, interprets 
it differently and*does not accept the conclusion of Zimmer although he 
thinka'that this state of affairs is perfectly possible. V. 1,11*216. 
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thinks that this refers to a system of government 
in which the state is not ruled over by a single 
potentate but several members of the royal family 
jointly together. He also contends that some of 
the passages in the Atharva-veda relating to the 
election of kings (quoted above) refer to the 
contest of a member of the oligarchy for supi-e- 
macy over others. In support of his contention 
he cites Atharva-veda I. 9. 3, where prayers are 
offered to Agni to set the candidate in supremacy 
‘ over his felloAvs ’ {sajdta), Atharva-veda III. 4. 
3, where wish is expressed on behalf of the suc¬ 
cessful candidate “ unto thee let thy fellows 
come,” and Atharva-veda IV. 22. 1-2, Avhere 
Indra is asked ‘ to make the Kshatriya, the .sole 
chief of the clan ’ and ‘ to place him as king at 
the head of the royal family {Kshatrcindm).’^ 
Zimmer finds in ancient India a parallel of the 
oligarchical form of Government existing among 
the ancient German Tribes, e.g., among the 
Cherusci clan. (It was at first ruled over by 
Arminius and his relatives who all bore the title 
of king; Arminius however wanted to be the sole 
ruler of the clan, and there broke out a struggle 
in which he was defeated). 

Zimmer’s view is further corroborated by the 
fact that the Avesta contains distinct traces of 

-> > > 

' “ An der Spitze der kSnigliclien Familie stehe dicser als KOnig/' 
Zimmer Alt-indische Leben, p. 165- Whitney’s TiAnslation (Vol. I, 
p. 188) is not'literal. 

28 . . 
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the oligarchical form of Government. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by Spiegel' from 
Yasna 19, 18,** where the ruling powers of two 
provinces are contrasted. In one of these, the 
sovereign authorities consisted of the chiefs of 
house, street and town, besides Zarathustra and 
there is no mention of the ' ruler of the land ’ 
which oecurs in the other case. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ’ has furnished another 
evidence for the existence of non-monarchical 
form of Government in the Vedic period. He 
refers to a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII. 3. 14) which mentions that among the 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras the whole 
community was consecrated to rulershij) and 
their institutions were called ‘ Vairajya ’ or king- 
less states. 

Two points may be urged against this view. 
In the first place the same passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana expressly locates the two tribes beyond 

' Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akad. dcr W. I. Kl. 7. Band, S Abtb. 
p. 683. 

^ Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala has supplied me with the following literal 
translation of the passage in question. 

“ Who (are the five) leaders ? (He) of the house, (he) of the street, 
(he) of the town, (he) of the country, (and) Zarathustm, the fifth, 
(is leader) of those countries which (are) different from those under 
Zoronstrian^laws (lit. other than those ruled over by Zoroastrian laws). 

(The city of) Ragha belonging to Zarathustra is under four leaders. 
iV’hc]^(are) its^leaders ? 

(Re) of the house, (he) of the street, (he) of the town, (and) the 
fourth Zarathustra (Himself).” 

3 Modern Review, 1913, p. 638. • 
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the Himalayas {parem Himavantani) and as such 
their institutions cannot be taken as types of 
those prevailing in India. Zimmer ‘ has, how¬ 
ever, shown good grounds for the belief that 
both these tribes are to be located in India proper, 
in Kashmir and its neighbourhood, and contends, 
not without reason, that to the people living in 
Madhyadesa Kashmir might very well appear as 
‘ paTena Ilmiavantam.' 

Secondly, the term ‘ Vairajya ’ which has been 
explained by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal as ‘ Kingless 
states,’ has been taken by Messrs. Macdonell 
and Keith as denoting some form of royal 
authority. This however does not seem to be 
probable when we compare the four sentences 
referring to the form of Government in the four 
directions. I'hus we have 

osfwfow” 

The substitution of ‘ ’ for ‘ ?:r5iT5T: ’ in the 

last sentence cannot be looked upon as merely 
accidental and lends support to Mr. Jayaswal’s 
view that we have here a reference to a demo¬ 
cratic form of Government. • • • 


* A.,L., p. 102. 


» V. I. II, p. 221. 
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There is one passage in the Atharva-veda 
(V. 18. 10) which seems to be a conclusive evi¬ 
dence for the existence of non-monarchical form 
of Government in the Vedic period. It occurs 
in the course of a long string of imprecations 
for the killing of a Brahman’s cow, and runs as 
follows:— 

t ^ StWTT Icffom ll” 

Whitney translates it as follows ;— 

“ Tho)^ that ruled, a thousand, and were ten 
hundreds, those Vaitahavyas, having devoured 
the cow of the Brahman, perished.” ( W. A. V., 
p. 251.) 

Zimmer,' Muir and others translate it some¬ 
what differently as follows: 

” The descendants of Vitahavva, who ruled 
over a thousand men, and were ten hundred in 
number, were overwhelmed after they had eaten 
a Brahman’s cow.” (Muir S. T. I. 285.) 

But whatever the difference, the essential 
fact remains that the Vaitahavyas, thousand in 
number, ruled over a territory, and there can be 
scarcely any doubt that we have here an example 
of oligarchical or republican “ clan. It is also 

' A. L., p. 200. 

If we ^accept the trt^uslatioii given by Muir and Zimmer— 
thousand people ruling over a thousand,—the form of Governmeut 
must be republican. The figure 1,000 must o? course be looked upon 
as conventional. • 
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worthy of note that like the later non-monarchi- 
cal clans (Mallas, Lichchhavis, etc.) they were 
anti-Brahmanical. 


Ket'erencoa ill Panini’a 
(^raramMi*. 


§2 

The existence of democratic forms of govei’n- 
ment during the post-Vedic 
period is abundantly proved by 
a number of testimonies. The 
earliest in point of time is Panini’s celebrated 
treatise on Grammar which contains clear traces 
of the existence of political corporations. Thus 
the sTUra ' shows that the nature 

of a corporation was fully understood in those 
days; for here ‘ corporation ’ is sharply distin¬ 
guished from mere (collection or group, clearly 
indicating thereby that the former was a definite 
organisation bound by laws and regulations. 

.Again, as Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has 
shown,the same conclusion follows from another 
sUfra'^ wherein the grammarian points out that 
the word samgha does not signify a mere collec¬ 
tion as the word sarnghata does, but a gana, i.e., 
a special kind of collection, or a ‘corporate col¬ 
lection.’ Further, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has drawn 
attention to “ a rule laid down by Panini, viz., 
“ Sangh=anka-lak8haHe8hv=.an~yan-inam — an ” 

' 111. 3. 42. 

Canmchtfel Lectures, IPirab Series^ pp. HI-2. 
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the meaning of which is that “ an-suffix takes 
place in nouns ending in an, yan, an in the 
case of to denote) ahkas and lakshanas of 
sanghas.”* This not only testifies to the existence 
of saihgha hut also shows that a sariigha had 
its anka or lakshana, which latter Mr. Jayaswal 
would identify with laiichchhana or heraldic 
crest of later Sanskrit.'^ 

In several sutras Panini refers to distinct 
kinds of corporations under the names of ^ puga 
‘ P'rata and ‘ agudhajlvisamghaP The meaning 
of the first has already l)een discussed above. It 
is difficult to determine the real meaning of 
‘ Vrata’ and so far as I know no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been ottered. The Kasika 
commentary explains it as “ 

The first qualifying 
pharase distinguishes it from social and the 
second, from industrial corporations. The third 
phrase I would take to mean “ living by means of 
slaughter or killing.” According to this inter¬ 
pretation, Vrata would mean a corporation of 
robbers like the ‘ Thuggies ’ of later days. This 

' J. B. O. K. S., Vol. V, p. 27. 

' Ibid. 

^ V. 3. 112. 

♦ V. 3. iT3. 

• « V. 3. 114. 

« Vrfita iri a corporatiou fof people), belonging to different castes, 
having no definite means of livelihood, and living by means of slaughter 
or killing.” 
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view is corroborated by a passage of Katyayana,' 
“ Tbe ‘ uyudha- 

jlvisamgha ’ means a corporation of military 
men. It is quite clear from Panini, V. 3, 117, 
that tbe Yaudheyas were included in this cate¬ 
gory. The history of the Yaudheyas will, be 
treated in detail below, but such examples 
scarcely leave any doubt that the term dyudha- 
jlvisamgha denoted independent political corpora¬ 
tions or non-monarchical states. 

§3 

Our next source of information is Buddhist 
and Jaina literature. The exist- 

ETidence of Bud- » , .. , 

dhisf hteratnro Bncc ot democratic, along with 

monarchical, states is most 
conclusively proved by a passage in Avadana 
Pataka.'* We are told in Avadana No. 88 that a 
few metchants from mid-India (Madhyadesa) 
visited the Deccan and being asked about the 
form of government in their country, replied, 
“ some provinces are under kings while others are 
ruled by ganas.'^* The Jaina Ayararaga-Sjitta, 

‘ Quoted in Viramitrodaya, p. 426. 

" “ VrSta is said to be an assembly of people having arious weapons 
in their hands.” As utt^cdha alsu means ‘ body ’ it is just possible that 
utsedhajxvmah denoted a corporation of day-labourers* of various 
description. * 

® My attention was drawn to this passage by Mr Ramaprasad 
Chanda, B.A. • 
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an earlier text, also refers to gam ray a (a 
territory Avhere Gana is the ruling authority,)' 
Professor Rhys Davids has di’awn up a list of 
the clans which are referred 

states referred to in tjl6 j3u.cldniiSt c^UtllOTS ftS 

the^ Buddhist litorn. fhe time of Gau¬ 

tama Buddha. These are :— 
(J) The Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

(2) The Bhaggas of Sumsumara Hill. 

(3) The Bulls of Allakappa. 

(4) Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

(5) The Koliyas of Rama-gama. 

(G) The Mallas of Kusinara. 

(7) The Mallas of Pava. 

(8) The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

(9) The Videhas of^ 

Mithila. 

(10) Tlw Uchohhavis j-=The Vajjians.' 
of Vesali. j 

While it may he generally inferi’ed that all 
these lived under non-monarchical forms of gov¬ 
ernment we hardly know the detailed constitu¬ 
tion of any of them. The oft-quoted passage in 
the Maha-parinibbana-sutta in which the Buddha 
laid down the conditions under which the Vaj jians 

’ For oUipr passn^res testifyin^f to the existence of a uon-monar- 
chical form of grorerninont, cf. the writings of Mr. Rhys Davids, 
Mr. Jayaswal and Prof. D. R.^Bliandnrkar cited above (§ 1, pava. 2). 

Buddhist India, p. 22. To this list should be added “ the Mallas of 
Kasi ” on the authority of the Jaina literature.* See Jaina Kalpasutra 
edited by Jacobi, p. 65. , 
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would prosper and not decline, may be taken to 
signify the general spirit of these constitutions. 
Once while the Buddha was at llajagriha, Ajata- 
satru, the king of Magadha, resolved to destroy 
the Yajjians and sent his prime-minister to take 
the advice of the Blessed One. When the message 
was delivered to the latter he addressed Ananda, 
“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vaj jians hold 
full and frequent public assemblies ? ” 

“Lord, so I have heard” replied he. “So 
long, Ananda,” rejoined the 

The con.stitiitioii of ^ cc cr ••• 

the hichchiiavi clan. Blessecl One, as the Vajjians 
hold these full and frequent 
public assemblies; so long may they be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper.” 

[And in like manner questioning Ananda, 
and receiving a similar rej)ly, the Blessed One 
declared as follows the other conditions which 


would ensure the welfare of the Vajjian confe¬ 
deracy.]' 

“ So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet 
together in concord, and carry out their under¬ 
takings in concord—so long as they enact nothing 
not already established, abrogate nothing .that 
has been already enacted, and act in accordance 
with the ancient institutions of the Vajjians as 
established in former days—so long as they 
honour and esteem and revere and support tha 
Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of duty to 

hearken to their words.so long may the 

0 
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Vajjians be expected not to decline but to 

prosper.”' 

It thus appears that both the merits and the 
defects of the democratic constitution were 
present in these cases. On the one hand there was 
the general assembly, containing both the young 
and the old, as the supreme authority in the state, 
with power to enact new laws and abrogate old 
ones, while, on the other, they sulfered from the 
want of that stability which is the peculiar 
merit of a strong monarchy, and were always 
liable to fall victims to disunion and a desire 
for too sweeping changes. Yet, on the whole, 
their constitutions were looked upon with favour 
and extorted the admiration of the Lord Buddha. 
Thus, ref(!rriug to the Lichchhavis he said “ O 
brethren, let those of the brethren who have 
never seen the Tavatiihsa gods, gaze upon this 
assembly {pansam) of the Lichchhavis, behold 
this assembly of the Lichchhavis, compare this 
assembly of the Lichchhavis even as an assembly 
of Tavatiiiisa gods.”- 

The great Buddha was an apostle of demo¬ 
cracy. He adopted democratic ideas in his 
system of church government and himself taught 
the Vajjians ® the conditions, already quoted 
above, ‘under which they would prosper and not 

‘ > S. B. E.. Vol. XI, pp. 3vi 

* S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 32. 1 have sub.stitnted ‘ assoin])l.v ’ (parishain) 
for ‘ company.’ • 

^ Ihid, p. 4. » 
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decline. It is also worthy of note that he laid 
down the very same conditions, in identical words, 
for the welfare of his own community.' It is 
obvious that he perceived the underlying simila¬ 
rity betAveen the two constitutions, Avorking in 
tAVO different spheres of life, and naturally looked 
upon bcth as beset with the same sort of evils. 

The introductory episodes of the Jataka stories 
furnish some information regarding the consti¬ 
tution of the Lichchhavi clans. Thus Ekapanna- 
.Tataka (No. 119, I, 504) tells us that in the city 
of Vais'ali, “ There were ahvays seven thousand 
seven hundred and sc\"en kings to goA'ern the 
kingdom, and a like number of viceroys, generals 
and treasurers.” The Chullakalinga-Jataka 
(No. <301, III. 1) giv'es tlie same information Avith 
some additional details—“ Tradition says that 
the Liclichhavis of tlie ruling family to the 
number of seven thousand seven hundred and 
seven had their abode at Ve-sfrli, and all of them 
Averc given to argument and disputation.” The 
Bhadda-Sala-Jataka (No. 405, IV. 149) refers to 
“ the tank in the Vesali city AAdiere the families 
of the kings get Avatcr, for the ceremonial sprink¬ 
ling.” We are told that “ by the tank there Avas 
set a strong guard, Avithin and without; above 
it Avas spread an iron net; not even a bird could 
find room to get through.” The same .Tataka. 
relates the story hoAV the commander-in-chief of 
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Kosala violated the sacred ness of the tank by 
bathing his wife in it and was pursued by five 
hundred angry Lichchhavi kings. 

Although tlie introductory episodes of the 
Jatakas from which the above accounts are 
taken are undoubtedly of much later date than 
the events Avhich they relate, we cannot al¬ 
together dismiss their accounts as unworthy of 
credit. Though Ave need not attacli much impor¬ 
tance to the concrete figures Avhich they supply, 
the general system described by them may be 
accepted as not much divergent from actual 
state of affairs. Thus Avhile the number seven 
thousand seven hundred and seven may be dis¬ 
missed as a purely conventional one, it may be 
accepted that the supreme assembly of the state 
consisted of a pretty large number of members 
and must, as such, be held to be a popular one. 
This is in complete agreement Avith the, inference 
Ave have deduced from the utterances of the 
Buddha in the Mahaparinivviina Sutta. The 
quaint remark in the Chullakalinga Jstaka that 
the members AA'ere all given to argument and 
disputation, seem to prove that the popular 
assembly Avas not merely a formal part of the 
constitution, but had active, vigorous life and 
Avieldefl real authority in the state. An idea of 
* tbe statys and responsible position of these mem¬ 
bers may be had from the curious anecdote of 
the tank* in Vaisall. No doubt tl\e popular 
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imcagination had its share in building up the 
whole story, but we must ])e lacking in true 
critical spirit it wa; fail to lirid in it some amount 
of historical truth. It appears that each of the 
members of the supreme assembly had to pass 
through some sort of consecration, like the king 
in a kingdom, and that an important part of the 
ceremony consisted in a bath in a tank, reserved 
for the purpose in the city of A'ais'ali. This 
sacred ceremony by itself is an unimpeachable 
testimony of tbe supreme trust reposed in the 
members and the high responsibilities attached 
to their positions. 

The question naturally arises, how' were these 
members selected ? Now, we learn from Eka- 
papna Jataka (I. 501), that corresponding to the 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven kings 
there was a like number of viceroys, generals 
and treasurers. This Avould imply that each 
member of the supreme assembly possessed a 
full suite of officers requisite for the adminis¬ 
tration of a state. It would appear, therefore, 
that each of these members was the head of an 
administrative unit. In other words, the Whole 
state consisted of a number of administrative 
units, each of Avhich w'as a state in miniature by 
itself, and possessed a complete administrative 
machinery. The business of the state as a wjiolte 
was carried on ty an assembly consisting of the 
heads of these states who Avere in their turn 
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iittended by their principal officers. Those who 
are familiar with the Cleisthenian constitution 
of the city state of Athens cannot fail to find its 
prototype in the city of Vaisall. Tor in Athens 
too there was a central Assembly, consisting of 
the repres(!ntatives of the smallest local units, the 
(lemes, which managed their own local affairs,— 
being ‘ corporations with officers, assemblies and 
corporate property.’ 

The Lichchhavis are called ‘ganas.’ It has 
l)een already pointed out (p. 
" l.|,2)tliat this term is applied in 
.SmiMti literature to denote the 
corporations of villages or cities. That this term 
also denoted independent political corporations is 
abundantly testified to l)y ('pigraphic and numis¬ 
matic evidences, 'rims the inscriptions refer to 
the Malava and Yaudheya ganas, and in 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
they are clearly distinguished from the kingdoms. 
The coins issued by them leave no doubt that 
they were independent corporations, and the 
Bijaygadh Pillar Inscription expressly refers to 
the fact that the Yaudheya gaiia used to elect 
its chief who also served as general.* 


' Fleet translates it as 

“ Of the MahSrftja and MahSsenapati who has been made the leader of 
the Yaudheya tribe (Gupta his., p. 252). No objection can possibly 
be made to this translation as the lexicons ^ave ^chosen ’ as one of the 
meanings of • v 
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The Viramitrodaya (p. 126) quotes from 
Katyayana : 

“ frensR f% ^W. ” 

The root-meaning of the word ‘ ^ ’ is a group, 
a multitude, a community/ According to this 
interpretation therefore ‘ jpji ’ would mean a feder¬ 
ation of different groups or communities. This 
is fully in keeping with the view T have put 
forward above about the constitution of the 
supreme assembly of the Lichchhavis, on the 
basis of the Jataka stories. It would follow then 
that each of these communities was a state in 
miniature with a complete stall of officials, while 
the supreme assembly administering over the 
whole state consisted of the heads of these com¬ 
munities. It may l)e noted tliat Mabavagga 
(V. 1) preserves, in connection with the kingdom 
of Magadba, an instance of a central assembly 
consisting of the heads of the smallest adminis¬ 
trative units of the kingdom. The assembly 
was held during the reign of Bimbisara, the 
very period to which the constitution of the 
Lichchhavis under discussion is to be referred. 

The Jaina Kalpa Sutra refers to “ 

fw ^ in 

^ Prof. D. R. Jiliaiidarkar takes ^ Kida^^ in the sense of ‘family^ 
and explains the constitution of a gana differently. (Carmichael 
Lectures, Vol. I, pp. 160%.) , 

^ Kalpa ^utra, edited by Jacobi, p. 65. 
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connection with the illumination at the night of 
Mahavira’s death. The exact 
Kxccuiivo ofi'n'oiH sense of ‘ i^ 

uncertain. It may mean merely 
nine of the so-called 7707 
Lichchhavi kings who formed the Supreme 
Assembly, but this would imply that Jainism 
was confined to a very limited section of the 
Lichchhavi community and it is unlikely that 
such a thing should be confessed by a Jaina 
author. The other possible interpretation would 
be to take the term to denote nine kings or 
heads, i. e., executive olTiccrs, of the Lichchhavi 
ffana. Wo have already seen that the guilds 
appointed executive officers to transact their 
business, and it is inconceivable that the affairs 
of a state could have been managed by a big 
assembly without the help of one or more 
executive oflicers. The ‘ ’ would 

thus represent the whole state of the Lichchhavis 
and this would be exactly in keeping with the 
tenor of the whole passage. 

We possess some information regarding the 
. method in which justice was 

Adininistratioii .,1 administered among the 

justice amon^ the ^ ^ 

■Lichciih.ivi8. Lichclihavis. The system is 

chiefly remarkable for the 

.ultra-democratic spirit wdiich characterises it, 
and is calculated to give us some insight into 
the principles of administration followed in these 
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‘ non-monarchical ’ states. Wc learn from 
Atthakatha' that a criminal was at first sent 
for trial to the officer called “ Vinichchaya 
mahamatta.” If they found the accused 
innocent they acquitted him, but if he was guilty 
in their opinion, they could not punish him, 
but had to send him to the next higher tribunal, 
that of the ‘ Voharika.’ They too could acquit 
the accused if they found him innocent, but 
had to send him to the next higher tribunal, 
tnz., that of the ‘ Suttadhara,’ if they considered 
him guilty. There were three other tribunals 
with similar functions, viz., those of Atthakulaka, 
Senapati, and Uparaja, each of which could 
acquit the accused, if innocent, but had to send 
him to the next higher tribunal if found guilty. 
The last tribunal, viz., that of the Haja had alone 
the right to convict the accused, and in awarding 
punishments he was to be guided by the ‘ Paveni 
pustaka ’ or the Book of Precedents. The right 
of the individual was thus safeguarded in a 
manner that has had probably few parallels in 
the world. He could be punished only if seven 
successive tribunals had imanimously found him 
guilty, and ho was quite safe if but one of them 
found him innocent. And it is but fitting that the 
right of the people should thus be safeguarded 
in a state where the people governed themselves. • 

^ See the translation 'of the important passage by Tumour in 
J. A. S. B., VII^pp. 993 . 4 . 
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Besides the fiichchhavis, tlio Sakyas are the 
only elan about whose consti¬ 
tution somethin" detinite is 

H'lio S.ikva clan. 

known, l^rofessor Rhys Davids 
summed up the available infor¬ 
mation on the subject as follows.' 

“ The administrative and judicial business 
of the clan was carried out in public assembly, 
at which youu" and old were alike present, in 
their common mote-hall (sanf/zar/a/ui) at Kapila- 
vastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, 
that King Fasenadi’s proposition av:vs discussed. 
When Ambattha goes to Kajjilavastu on business, 
he goes to the mole-hall where the Zakiyas Avere 
then in session... 

“A single chief—how, and for what period, 
chosen, we do not know—was elected as office¬ 
holder, presiding over the sessions, and, if no 
sessions were sitting, over the state. He bore 
the title of rilja which must have meant some¬ 
thing like the Homan Consul, or the Greek 

Archon.We hear at one time that Bhaddiya, 

a young cousin of the Buddha’s, was the raja ; 
and in another passage, Suddhodana, the 
Buddha’s father (who is elsewhere spoken of as a 
simple citizen, Suddhodana the Sakiyan), is called 
the iTvja.” 

Professor Rhys Davids’ views about the 
Sakya clan have been challenged in some of its 


^ntUIhist India, p. 19, 
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essential aspects. Thus Watters is of opinion 
that Kapilavastu and the surrouiulin;,^ territory 
were included within the kingdom of Kosala, 
and that we cannot therefore speak of a Sakya 
king or kingdom.' So far as I know', the only 
ground in suppoi t of this view is the expression 
“ Ampavallitthnna ” used, with reference to Ko¬ 
sala, by the Sakyas themselves about their terri¬ 
tory in the introductory episode of the Bhaddasala 
Jiitaka (No. 465, IV. 145). The full significance 
of the expression is, however, far from being 
definite, and Oldenberg took it to mean that the 
Sakyas owed some honorary dues to the Kosala 
kingdom. Be that as it may, the same Jataka 
clearly shows that Kapilavastu was outside 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kosala. For 
we are told, that while Vidudabha resolved to 
destroy the Sakyas the Buddha set out for 
Kapilavastu and sat beneath a tree near the city. 
“ Hard by that place, a huge and shady banyan 
tree stood on the boundunj of VUVadobhu'a 
realms'' - This clearly j^i’uves that the ^akya 
territory just touched the border, but was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Kosala kingdom. 

The other objection against Prof, llhys Davids’ 
Its form of govorn. vicw is that rogai^ding the con- 
stitution of the Sakyas. Prof. 

D. R. Bhandarkar maintains.the view that the. 

* • • 

‘ “ On Yuan Chwan^-.” Vol. II, p. 3. 

- Jal., IV, p. lo-J- “ 
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^akya territory was ruled by a liereditavy king, 
like any ordinary kingdom.* It may be pointed 
out, however, that the introductory episodes of 
the Jatakas seem to prove that the constitution 
of the Sakyas was not unlike that of the 
Lichchhavis. The Kunala Jataka (No. 536, V, 
412 ff.) describes a feud between the Sakyas 
and their neighbouring clan, the Koliyas. A 
careful study of the whole account hardly leaves 
any doubt that the Sakyas Averc governed on 
the same principle as the Lichchhavis. Thus 
when the quarrel grew serious over the waters 
of the Rohini River which each party 
wanted for irrigation purpose's, the ^akyas went 
and told the Councillors appointed to such 
services, and they reported it to the multitude of 
kings (or royal families).- It was then resolved, 
apparently by these kings, that they should 
fight and so the Siikyas sallied forth, ready for 
the fray. The number of these kings is not 
definitely stated but must be held to have been 
considerable in view of the fact that two hundred 
and fifty princes were olfered as escorts for the 
Buddha. 

Not only is there not the least reference to 
any individual royal authority in this circum¬ 
stantial narrative but the chiefs of the ^akyas 
•arp all called kipgs—“ Why are ye come 

‘ .Carinichaol Lectures, First Series, p. Uil. 

“ (i>. 
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here, mighty kings ? ” said the Buddha, 
and again we have tlie expression “ Becoming 
believers the kings said, ete.” In the Samudda- 
Vanija-Jataka (No. 466, IV, 158) Devadatla 
laments that ho was renounced by all the kings 
of the ‘ ^akyas ’ Similarly 

we learn from the Bhadda-Sala-Jataka (No. 465, 
IV, 144 if.) how King Pasenadi sends his 
messenger asking for one of the daughters 
of the Sakya clan in marriage. On receipt 
of this message the Sakyas gathered to¬ 
gether and deliberated. Here, again, there is 
no reference to any king to whom the message 
was delivered. According to time-honoured 
customs ambassadors are despatched by one king 
to another, if there be any, and the omission in 
this respect seems to lend considerable strength 
to the assumption that the Sakyas had no king 
in the sense Avhich we attach to the term. It 
is true that ‘ Vasabha Khattiyii,’ born of a slave 
woman and Mahanama, is referred to by the king 
of Kosala as ‘ daughter of the Sakya king,’ but 
Mahanama is elsewhere (p. 147) referred to as 
simply ‘ Mahanama the Sakya,’ and Vasabha- 
khattiya tells her son “ My boy, your grandsires 
are the iSakya kings.” The young Sakyas are 
also referred to as ‘ princes.’ 

The above references, thougli they do not 

«• • 

help us to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
constitution of the Sakyas, seems td me to be 
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conclusive (nulence in iavour of I’rof. lihys 
Davids’ theory (hat the Salvyas liad a non- 
inonavchieal constitution. It is dillicult to 
accept the view, inaiutained hy I’rof. D. K. 
Bhandarkar ' that Bhaddiya, n ho is called 
‘ fiakim-yajli' is to he looked upon as a hereditary 
king. Tlie instances (juoted above Ironi tin; 
JiTtakas hardly lea^ e any doubt that tJie Sakyas, 
like the ijiehehhavis, had a number of rajius, 
who were probably members of the supreme 
assembly ruling over the state. We hear also 
of a class of odicers called “ uparajano ” or 
viceroys “ and this makes it probable, that like 
the Lichchhavi rujuts, the Sakya rujun were also 
heads of minor administrative units. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence goes, the 6akya and 
Jjichchhavi constitutions appear to resemble 
each other to a great extent. 

We possess no detailed iuformtition regarding 
the constitution of the other clans to which 
reference is made in the Buddhist and daina 
texts. They probably belonged to the same type, 
and on the whole the states governed on these 
democratic principles seem to have enjoyed 
considerable 2 )rospet ity. Buddha’s reply to the 
ministers of Ajatas'atru is an unimpeach¬ 
able testimony of the inherent strength 

of the Lichchhavis. We also learn from 

• • • 

‘ C’arniii'Jiiic’l LccTuify, HScritb. p. 101. 

- Jill., Vul. V, lb Jlo, 1. lo. 
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Ekapanna-Jiltiik.i (No. 149,1, oO |.) that “ in tliosc 
(lays Vaisali enjoyed marvellous prosperity. A 
triple wall encompassed tin* (dty, (.‘acli wall a 
league distant from the next, and there were 
three gates with watch-towers.” The high 
admiration entertained hy Buddha towards the 
Lichchhavi people has already been referred to. 
Mutual discord, as pointed out by Buddha, w<as 
however the chief danger in these states, and 
the way ‘ in which Vaisilli was conquered ])y 
.Ajatasatru l)y sowing dissensions among its 
cliiefs is probably a typical example of the fate 
which befell many others. 

The Buddhist Texts thus clearly establish 
the fact that some states in ancient India possess¬ 
ed democratic forms of government, the most 
notable feature of which was the supreme 
popular assembly, that regularly held its sittings 
at the Santhagara in the capital city. It has 
been noticed aliove that the Buddha introduced 
the same democralic principles in his church 
government. The Buddhist Texts naturally dwell 
at greater length upon the latter, and make it 
possible to form a definite idea of the procedure 
by which the deliberations of these religious* 
assemblies were guided. Years ago Prof. Olden- 
berg - noticed some of the important features of 

« • 

* Of. Attliakathil translnted by Ttfrnonr in J. A. 8. B., VoV VIT, 
p. 994 ff, f. n c. 

’ Buddha, p. 349. * 
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this procedure. Mr. K. P. JayasAval has since 
treated the subject in a systematic way, and, 
what is more important, has deduced from it 
valuable information about the constitution of 
non-monarchical states.’ Thus he says :—“ We 

may safely accept the proce- 
Procedure followed ^ 1 ^.^ followed at the delihera- 

m ino of tlio 

Supreme Assembly in ttonS Of tllC Buddllist Sathffha 

a democratic state. 

as identical Avith that observed 
by its parent, the political Sariigha, in its main 
features.” Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has also 
practically supported this vicAv,- and laid some 
.stress on tlie argument, originally advanced by 
Mr. JayasAval, that as the Buddha never stopped 
to explain the technical terms like juapti, 
praiijna, they must he held to have been already 
current and fairly Avell knoAvn in his time. 

This argument may, however, ho at once 
disposed of. "It is generally admitted that the 
Buddhist scriptures Avere not put into writing till 
a consideralile period had elapsed since Buddha’s 
death, and as these technical terms must have 
been in constant use during this interval, they 
Avere.too Avell known then to require any specific 
• definition. It is not lioAveAcr quite accurate to 
say that these terms have never been defined in 
the Buddhist scriptures, for although no logical 
definition has been, offered, the term jnapti. 


’ Moslem Review, 1913, p. 664 ff. 

’ Carinichnel Leelnre.s, First Series, p. 184. 
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find the whole procedure has been full^ explained 
on the first occasion when we hear of it, in con¬ 
nection with the initiation ceremony. 

Thus we learn from Mahavagga, I, 12, that 
originally the pabbajja and npasampada ordina¬ 
tions were conferred on a candidate after he 
repeated thrice tlie well-known formula “ I take 
my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge 
in the Dhamraa, T take my refuge in the 
Samgha.” 

Later on, on the occasion of initiating a 
particular Brahman, the Buddha laid down as 
follows (Mahavagga, I, 28):- - 

“ I abolish, 0 Bhikkhus, from this day the 
Upasampada ordination by the thi’ce-fold decla¬ 
ration of taking refuge, which I liad prescribed. 
I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you confer the Upa¬ 
sampada ordination by a formal act of the Order 
in whicli the announcement (mtfH) is folloAved 
by three questions. 

And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to confer the 
Upasampada ordination in this way: Let a 
learned competent Bhikkhu proclaim the folloM'- 
ing natti before the Saihghfi: 

•' Let the Samgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 
This person N. desires to receive the Upa¬ 
sampada from the venerable N. N.If the 

Samgha is ready, let the Samgha confer on N. N., 
the Upasampada ordination with N. N. as Upaj- 
jhaya. This is the natti, 

31 
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‘ Let the Sariii^ha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 
This person N. N. desires to receive the Upasam- 
pada ordination from the Venerable N. N. The 
Saihgha confers on N. N. the TJpasampada ordi¬ 
nation with N. N. as Upajjhaya. Let any one 
of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the 
Upasampada ordination of N. N. with N. N. as 
Upajjhaya, be silent, and any one who is not in 
favour of it, speak 

‘ And for the second time I thus speak to you : 
Let the Saihglia, etc. (as before). 

‘ And for the third time I thus speak to you; 
Let the Sariigha, etc. 

N. N. has received the Upasampada ordination 
from the Samgha with N. N. as Upajjhaya. The 
Samgha is in favour of it, therefore it is silent. 
Thus I understand.’’ (S. B. E., Xlil, pp. 169- 
170.) 

Now this is a full exposition of the procedure, 
and was quite intelligible to everybody even if 
he heard of it for the first time. If Buddha 
merely copied existing institutions and usages 
he might have expressed himself more briefly. 
Then, again, the string of regulations laid down 
in Mahavagga, IX, 3, also shows that the Buddha 
was constructing a whole system of procedure 
and not merely copying it from that of a 
. political state. There is nothing, therefore, in 
the method of Buddha’s exposition of the pro¬ 
cedure, to show, that it was already current, and 
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that he merely adopted it for particular kinds of 
cases arising in his organisations. The only 
other argument advanced by Mr. Jayaswal in 
support of his theory, is the assumption ‘that 
the Buddhist Brotherhood, the sarhgha, was 
copied out from the political samgha, the republic, 
in its constitution.’ But though we may gene¬ 
rally believe that in forming his church, the 
Buddha was inspired, to a great extent, by the 
highly flourishing democratic states in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, it would be too much to say that he 
deliberately copied any one of these constitutions 
or accepted anything beyond the general demo¬ 
cratic principles involved in each of them. 

It would therefore be risky to accept the 
detailed regulations of the Buddhist church as 
applicable to the procedure adopted by the 
political assemblies of the great democratic 
states. Nevertheless an historian may study 
them with profit in order to obtain a general 
view of the stage of development attained by 
the latter. For, when subjected to a careful 
analysis, these regulations unfold to us a 
number of characteristic features which are so 
intimately associated and almost organically 
connected with the workings of popular assem¬ 
blies that it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to believe that their knowledge was ^confined* 
to only one sphere of life. They are so indis¬ 
pensable to the successful Avorking of big 
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assemblies, that wo may accept it as almost 
Certain, that had they been known in one sphere 
of life they were sure to be imitated in others. 
Thus when we road in Chullavagga, IV. 11.19 ff. 
how a matter could he referred by the assembly 
to a committee we may l)e almost sure that the 
Avell-known modern system of e.vpediting busi¬ 
ness by referring complicated questions to 
committees was not unknown to the ancient 
Indian assemblies, religious or political. For 
this feature is so essentially necessary for the 
successful working of an assembly, and its utility 
so obvious even to the common mind, that 
whether it had originated in the churcli or in a 
political assembly, it was sure to have been 
copied by the one from the other. Arguing on 
similar lines the following important features of 
the popular assembly of a democratic state may 
be gathered from the regulations rejating to 
procedure laid down in the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures.' 

(a) Definite rules were laid down regarding 
the form of moving resolutions in the assembly. 
(For instances in Buddhist church of. Chulla¬ 
vagga, IV. II. 2; XI. 1. 4). 

(i) There was a rule of quorum (Mahavagga, 
IX. 3. 2). 

. (c) In case dfa difference of opinion, the 
sense of the assembly was determined by the 

' C/. Mr. Jftj^aswal’s article in Modern lleciew, 1913, p. 664 ff, 
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votes of the majority. There were prescribed 
methods for counting the votes, and voting by 
ballot was not unknown. (Chnllavagga, IV. 9; 
IV. 14. 26). 

{d) Complicated matters were referred to 
tlie committees, and if tbev were unable to come 
to any decision, the matter was referred back to 
the assembly. (Chullavagga, IV. 14. 24). 

(e) Definite rules seem to have been laid 
down regarding such matters as votes of absentees 
(Mahavagga, IX. 3. 5-6) ; and subsequent 

legalisation of acts done by an illegally consti¬ 
tuted assembly (Chullavagga, XII. 1. 10). 

§ ^ 

Next to the Buddhist Literature, the writ- 
, ings of the Greeks may be 
Creek writers on the looked upon as the niost im- 

republican C4id oligar- ^ 

chic states in ancient Dortant sourco of information 

India. 

regarding the subject under 
review. They clearly demonstrate the existence 
of the non-monarchical forms of Government, 
both aristocratic and democratic, at the epd of 
the fourth century B. C. when the great Maurya 
Empire was in the making. Megasthenes lived 
for some time in India and as a Greek 
politician must be presumed to have possessed 
definite knowledge regarding the distinction 
between aristocratic and democratic forms of 
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govenirnent. We ought not therefore to hesitate 
to accept his statement, that ‘ most of the cities 
in his time adopted the democratic form of 
government’ (McCrindle’s Translation, p. 40). 
It is in the light of this remark that we ought 
to explain his other statements that “the 
Maltecorae, Singhae (and other tribes) are free 
and have no kings ” (Ibid, pp. 143-144),” and 
also that “ those who live near the sea have no 
kings ” ( Ibid, p. 156). Eick, however, denies 
that there were republican states in the days of 
Megasthenes. In bis opinion, what the Greek 
author really meant was simply the fact, that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a great 
kingdom like Magadha, some towns or small 
states pre.served their independent existence, and 
not that their form of government differed 
mdically from that of a kidgdom.' T am unable 
to endorse Mr. Fick’s opinion, as he adduces no 
i-eason for the same, and specially in view of the 
fact that a Greek politician is hardly likely to 
commit mistakes regarding such familiar institu* 
tions as democratic and aristocratic forms of 
government. Besides, Megasthenes’ account is 
corroborated by the statements of other Greek 
writers. Thus Arrian tells us that a republic 
was thrice e.stablished in India before the time 
of Sandrocottos.^ It is true that the Greeks 

• 4 • 

' Fiok, i>, <J0. 4 

*AiT?nnN ImlikH, translated hy McOrimlle. p. 
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could not possibly have any authentic know ledge 
of these events, but even a tradition of this 
character, current among the Indians, would go 
a great way towards proving our point. Then, 
Arrian categorically asserts, with reference to the 
class of officers called Superintendents that ‘ they 
report everything to the king where the people 
have a king and to the magistrates where the 
people are self-governed.” There can be no 
question that here Arrian contrasts the kingdoms 
with non-monarchical states. 

Again Quintus Curtins refers to the ‘ Sabarcae’ 
as ‘ a powerful Indian tribe where the form of 
government was democratic and not regal.An 
idea of the extent and resources of this demo¬ 
cratic state may be formed from the fact that it 
possessed an army consisting of 60,000 foot, 
6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. When Alexander 
marched against them they elected three gene¬ 
rals, a Pact quite in keeping with tlieir form of 
government. It must also be noted that here 
the question is not of a city-state, for we are 
told that the bank of the Indus was ‘ most thick¬ 
ly studded with their villages' 

The Greek writers also prove the existence • 
of states ruled by oligarchy. Thus Arrian’s 
Anabasis leaves no doubt that the city-state of 

• lUd, p. 212. 

McCrinclle, p. 252. Diodorus also says of the Sambastai (who are 
identified by some with the Sabarcae) that ‘ the;^ dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of (rovernraent prevailed * (/bid, p. 292). 
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Nysa had an oligarchical form of government, 
its governing body having consisted of a presi¬ 
dent and 300 members of the aristocracy. For 
we are told that “ when Alexander came to Nysa, 
the Nysaians sent out to him their President 
whose name was Akouphis, and along with him 
thirty deputies of their most eminent citizens.” 
We further hear that Alexander “ confirmed 
the inhabitants of Nysa in the enjoyment of 
their freedom and their own laws; and when he 
enquired about their laws he praised them 
because the government of their state was iti the 
hands of the aristocracy. He moreover reque.sted 

them to send with him.100 of their best men 

selected from the governing body, which con¬ 
sisted of three hundred members.”' 

Again Arrian remarks, “ It tvas reported 
that the country beyond the Uyphasis was ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile, ainl that the inhabitants were 
good agriculturists, l)rave in war. anti living 
under an excellent system of internal govern¬ 
ment: for the multitude was governed bv the 
aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justipe and moderation.”’ Strabo also records 
a tradition, about the same country, that there 
is “ an aristocratical form of government consist¬ 
ing of five thousand councillors, each of w'hom 

furnishes the state with an elephant.”'* 

• • • 

' McCrindie, pp. 79-8J. - JloCriiidle, p. 121. 

* Megasthenes—Indica, p. 67. 
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The Greek writers also mention various other 
tribes such as the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Xathroi, 
Adraistai, etc., who seem to have lived under a 
non monarchical constitution, eicher aristocratic 
or I'epublican. It is also a noticeable fact that 
the majority of the Indian states with which 
Alexander came into contact belonged to this 
category. It may be safely inferred, therefore, 
that in the Ith century E.C. the non-monarchical 
form of government was more prevalent in the 
Punjab than the monarchical constitution. 


§ 


A fitting commentary to tlie accounts of the 
Greek writers about the non- 
monarchical states of the 4th 
century B.C. is furnished by 
the Arthasiistra of Kautilya, the celebrated 


Discussion nbout 
non-nionarcliioaI 
iti Artliasastra. 


minister of the founder of the Maurya Empire. 

Kautilya devotes a whole chapter (Bk. XI, 
Chapter I) on ‘ corporations ’ and divides them 
into two classes :— 


I ” (p. 376.) 

Thus the first class consisted of the KshatriyU' 
guilds which followed trade, agriculture and 
military profession. These have alrbady been 
32 
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discussed in connection witli the s^uilds. It may 
only be noted here that it appears from Kautilya’s 
tenor of Avri tings that they had sometimes an 
independent political career. 

The other class of corporations was that of 
the Lichchhivikas, Viijikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, 
Kukuras, Kurus and Pahchalas who made use 
of the epithet of king {raja)? 

The statement that the Lichehhivikas make 
use of the epithet of mja is corroborated, as we 
have seen above, by the Buddhist literature. 
The Arthasastra merely proves that the Lich- 
chhavis survived the attacks of Ajatasatru and 
that their democratic constitution existed at 
least up to the end of the fourth or the begin¬ 
ning of the third century B.C. I have already 
given some account of the constitution of the 


' The word ‘ is one ol' considerable difficulty, 

may be compared with such expression as ‘ ^ in 

c,g,^ RaghiivamBa, 111*35 and tran¬ 

slated as “ epithet, or title (including rank?) of a king.” But the 
ordinary meaning of ‘ ’ is hardly suitable here. Thus Shama- 

sastry’s translation : “ The corporations.live by the title of a rSja” 

offers no meaning ; for how can one possibly live by a title ? In V. 8. 
Apte’ft Sanskrit Dictionary ' to make use of ’ is given as one of the 
meanings of the root and the following is quoted from Mbh. 

in support of it. ‘ This meaning 

is quite suitable to both the expressions above, in the passage of 
Mbh. the implied forco'of is that the poets not only make use 

of ‘ Bhilrata ’ but also dcriva materials for their books from it. It may 
be lield, theVefore, that in \he present case also the Lichehhivikas not 
only made use of the epithet of king but this supplied the material or 
the essence of their corporate existence. 
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Lichchhavis, and it may be presumed that it did 
not alter much at the time of Kautilya, aud 
that the constitution of the other corporations 
mentioned by him belonged to the same type. 
He does not give us much information on this 
point but the little that he says is fully compa¬ 
tible with this view of the case. 

Thus it is evident from the following passage 
that there was a general assembly of the corpo¬ 
ration, and that the executive officers (called 
Mukhyas) were subordinate to it. 

“ ^ 

R5Rt- 

” tRi I rf 

) 

Here we must presume a general assembly 
of the corporations, for cannot mean any¬ 
thing but ‘ in the midst of the assembly.’ As 
the assembly had the right of hearing complaints 
against, and punishing, the ‘ llukliyas,’ they 
must be held to have been subordinate to it. 

R. Shamasastry has translated the word 
‘ Mukhifa ’ as the chief of a corporation (pp. 457, 
458). This may be taken to imply the existence 
of a supreme chief, but I du not find any autho¬ 
rity for this view. That there v^erc several 
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‘ Mukhyos ’ is quite clear from sucli expressions 
as “ ” (p- 377), “ 

firawa ”.(p- 379). 

Mukhyas should therefore he taken as ‘ execu¬ 
tive officers.’ 

The memhers of the assembly were called 
mjas. This not only follows from the Avord 
‘ ’ but also from such expressions 

as “ Evidently one 

could be imprisoned or rejected (lit. thrown away, 
i. <?., probably exiled) only by the orders of the 
assembly. Henci* ‘ ’ would denote the 

members of the assembly or in other words each 
of them had the epithet ‘ ’ or king. The 

democratic nature of the constitution is avcU 
hinted at by Kautilya in the folloAving passage. 

W 5 fsw: i 

II (p. 379.) 

Thus the ‘ ’ Avas to pursue that dourse of 

action Avhich Avas approved by the members of 
the ^ I 

The list of corporations given abo\’’e is indeed 
suggestive. It includes Vrijikas, Lichchhivikas 
. and Mallakas in the east, the Kurus and Piincha- 
las in the centre, the Madrakas in the north-Avest 
and the Kukuras in the south-west, of northern 
India. This shows that at the beginnina; of the 
Matirya period, the‘ Avhole of northern India 
was studded Avith these deraocralic states. That 
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they possessed considerable power is admitted 
by Kautilya bimsclf when he says that to a king- 
the acquisition of the help of corporations is 
better Chan the acquisition of an army, a friend 
or profits. Kautilya thus corroborates and 
supplements the accounts of the Greek writers 
whose picture of India, it may be noted, refers 
exactly to the same period. 

The onward march of imperialism was, how¬ 
ever, destined to make a clean sweep of all these 
centres of corporate political activities, and the 
way was paved by the unscrupulous doctrines 
of the Machiavellian minister of tlie founder 
of the great Maurya empire. The (ixistence of 
independent democratic states seemed incom- 
patible with his conception of empire, and the 
s?rcat minister set himself to the task of under- 
)nining their power by any means fair or foul. 

Any one who reads the chapter on ‘ Saiiigha ’ 
in Kautilya’s Arthas'astra is sure to be struck 
with the stern resolve and the 

T1h 3 inij)eriiili«iii of 

Kautilya and its steady and persistent efforts 

disastrous elfeots on 

Itio iiou-monarchical With whlCh llC prOCCedcd tO lllS 

task. His political insight 
could not fail to grasp the cardinal fact that was 
hinted at by Gautama Buddha, viz., ‘ that the 
essence of the strength of a corporation lies in 
the unity among its mernbers,’ and all his 
practical statesmanship, and the truly remark¬ 
able power of inventing ingenious devices was 
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employed for the one end of sowing dissensions 
among these eorporations. Thus he lays down 
the cardinal doctrine that “spies, gaining access 
to all these corporations and finding out jealousy, 
hatred and other causes of quarrel among them, 
should sow the seeds of a well-planned dissen¬ 
sion among them.” The spies employed, and 
the ways and means adopted by them, were to 
be of vai’ious kinds. They should incite mutual 
hatred by telling one in secret “ this man decries 
you ” ; under the guise of teachers they should 
cause mutual enmity on occasions of disputa¬ 
tions about certain points of science, arts, 
gambling or sports; ‘ the fiery spies ’ should occa¬ 
sion quarrel among the leaders of corporations 
hy praising inferior leaders in taverns and 
theatres; and all the while the unblushing 
autocrat was to secretly help the inferior party 
with men and money and set them against the 
suiierior party. Nay, more; the Brahmiri minister 
of Chandragupta did not hesitate to recommend 
the free use of wine and women to achieve 
his purpose. Thus, ‘ on occasions of any affray 
spies under the guise of vintners 
should, under the plea of the birth of a son, of 
marriage or of the death of a man, distribute as 
toast hundreds of vessels of liquor 

adulterated with the juice of ‘ madana ’ plant. 
Women •endowed frith bewitching youth and 
beauty may be exhibited to esfcite love in the 
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minds of the chief of corporations, and then l)y 
causing the woman to go to another person or 
by pretending that anotlicr person lias violently 
carried her olf, they may bring about quarrel 
among those who love that woman; in the 
ensuing affray the fiery spies may kill one of 
them and declare “ Thus has he lieen killed in 
consequence of his love.” I pass by the other 
devices which are suggested to achieve a man’s 
ruin by alluring him with feminine beauty hut 
there is one which is too remarkable to he left 
unnoticed. It is suggested that a mendicant- 
woman—a spy—should tell a chief who is fond 
of his wife, “ this (another) chief, proud of his 

youth, has sent me to entice your wife.secret 

steps should he taken against him.” The conse¬ 
quence of course is obvious. 


• § 0 

It was by these and similar means that 
Kautilya sought to achieve his grand ideal, viz., 
‘that his master should live as 
the only monarch of all. the 
imperialism of Kanti- corporations ’ (p. 379). Thc 

ideal was possibly realised to a 
great extent, for we have no positive evidence 
of the existence of these ipighty corporations 
during the period of the Mauryas. The corpo¬ 
rate spirit to wtich they owed their existence 
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was, liOAvever, too deeply rooted in the soil to 
die merely at the fiat of an imperial master. 
With the downfall of the strong centralised 
government cstal)lished liy the prowess of 
Chandragupta and the genius of Chanakya, the 
independent political corporations reared up 
their heads again, and some of them attained the 
highest pitch of greatness and glory. Numisma¬ 
tic evidences prove that Mie Yaudheyas, tlie 
Miilavas, tlie V^rishnis, the Arjunayanas, the 
Audumbaras and tlie Kuiiindas had establislied 
their indep indeiice during the eeatury that 
followed the overthrow of the Miurya empire, 
[t is true that we no longer hear of the 
Lichchhivilcas, the Yrijikas, the ICuriH and the 
Panchalas as for-niiig republican states, liut 
their lAle is played by the Malavas, the 
Yaudheyas, the .Vrjunayanas and others. So 
true is it that the individual dies but the spirit 
survives! I t is a remarkable fact tfiat the 
republican states in the noighbourhood of 
Magadha vanish for ever. One alone, the 
Lichchhavis, indeed appears again in history, but 
then .they lived in Nepal under a monarchical 
• form of government. T’he theorhis of Kautilya 
thus seem to have been carried into practice 
with a completeness that is truly surprising. 
Pplitical ideas, hoiYCver, underwent a great 
change in’ the succeeding period. The ideas 
which inspired the writings of I^autilya seemed 
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out of date when India had drunk deeply into 
imperialism for a few centuries. Political schools 
arose, outside the sphere of influence of Kautilya, 
which evinced as much solicitude for the wel¬ 
fare, prosperity and continued existence of these 
republican states as the latter had done for their 
ruin and destruction, A fair specimen of their 
writings has been preserved in section 107 of the 
Santiparva of Mahabharata.^ 

To Mr. K. P. Jayaswal belongs the credit of 
furnishing the right interpretation of the passage 
.. , and explaining its bearing up- 

Now political theo- ^ . SI 

lies favouring the oxis- ou the republican states of 

tonce of non-monarclii- . t t -tt -i. i 

cal states. ancient India. He did not, 

however, notice that it ushered 
in a new epoch of political thought which was 
a re-action against that represented by the school 
of Kautilya. It is but seldom that we can trace 
the successive stages in the evolution of political 
ideals of ancient India and the few instances 
in which we are in a position to do so becomes 
therefore invested with a special degree of 

* It is diflSculfc to determine, even approximately, the dates of the 
various portions of the great Epic. In the present case, however, the 
task becomes comparatively easier as we have independent internal 
evidence to show that this portion of MahabhSrata is later in point of 
time than Kau^ilya's chapter on Corporation. It is evident, from 
Panini’s ute of the term, that ‘ Saragha ’ was at first used to denote 
allcorporat ms. Later on, the term was monopolised by the Buddhist 
religious ( mmunity, and as the coins show, the term ‘ gana * was 
almost exc isively employed by the post-Mau^yan political corporation 9 . 
Now Kau^ lya uses only the term Samgha to denote corporation while 
‘ gana ’ r lone is used in §107 of Ssntiparva. This seems to me to give 
rise to a strong presumption in favour of the priority of the chapter in 
ArthaM tra to the corresponding one in Mahftbh&rata. 

33 
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importance. In the case of the independent 
political* corporations, we have seen how the 
great Gautama Buddha looked upon them with 
favour and how they flourished in his days. 
But the growing imperialism of Magadha could 
ill brook their existence, and already in the 
days of Gautama Buddha, the minister of Ajata- 
satru was paving the way for the ruin and 
destruction of one of the most important of 
them. The unscrupulous ways in which he 
sowed tlie seeds of dissension among the Vajjians 
arc narrated in detail in the Atthakatha ' and 
may be looked upon as but practical illustration 
of the views of that school of politics which 
found its great exponent in Kautilya. The 
theory and practice worked side by side, with 
the result that a clean sweep was made of these 
political Samglias with the expansion of the 
Maurya Empire. In the home provinces of the 
Mauryas tlie destruction was so complete that 
we never hear of any political corporation in 
ages to come. The spirit, however, which gave 
birth to these political corporations was slow to 
die. This is proved, first by a new school of 
political thought which favoured the growth 
and development of the political Sathghm and 
secondly by the appearance of a number f them 
as sooi> as the strong hands of the Mauryi -• were 
withdrawn. 

^ Translated by Tumour in J. A. S. B., VII, p. 994, f.n. 
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The section 107 of ^antiparfa may be looked 


A remarkable disser¬ 
tation in Mahabharata 
on non-monarcliical 
states and the condi¬ 
tions of their welfare. 


upon as representing, this new 
school of political thought. 
In view of the importance of 
the subject I reproduce the 


important passage and add a free translation of 
the same. 


^I5ft ^n?TclT II ^11 

w ^ ^ HiTfi i 

Tnw^% =9 ii'3ii 

iicii 

zi?n ^ ^ % w? ww iic.li 


^ f^T*IT ^ TT^T HTclWn I 
STJCrfkq ll?o|l 

?f7TtI 

nat'ffjnl’aprrqs^tiirsif^nTaTfl' iinii 
'?rRW?srq^?R: i 

^q5^7I^f^qTl; huh 

fwn: ^ wng hum • 


‘ The Calcutta Edition lias “ #1 
This does not offer any satisfactory meaning. 
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JTOT ^3151*. cr: I 

w ii? 8 M 

^nifrra ii^f% % huh 

tiT*» 3 WT; inmf^ i 

fjrf^gfnfir^^isn: huh 

ii^'sn 

5m5[ f^aww jitji i 

fq^nfqf q»rs5^ hum 

^R«Raf%qT% ^ I 

f^gwT 5RWTqT^ ^tot: hum 

intrT5{ TS 5 ?Tst iT^'t5SffT^T5[ fw^c^qr^r i 

ilT^qs^r: gWT fqqqs« qWT ^ IRe|l 

55 ^^ wtfx: ^n^qi'nii: 1 
w^Twng qcjKqfin ^ ii^.tii 

qfqw f^RTit qq: I 
sRTSrftqxq ^ qUT^ W^^TOtW ||^:^H 
7iwTqnqft?i«qi# jpigw: R>xpm: 1 
^tqrqrqx ^nxEmx »?q^ qg qxfqq ir^h 
qqxiig ’qx^ifwaqxqqx 1 
ST Tpn: ^gw^fs^x wtca ii^sii 

simf^rf fn^i: 11 :^ 1^11 


* Read ^^5^: I 
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firw TWtsiraT i 

fltnTRTt’srfwrHiT i 

fsiw. ^f’l!f <i; irsHicr: ii^'sn 

f%5 2fra?T 3iRn: I 

»itw «iTw iRcii 

^iwp?n:* wi h?ht i 

apsftfh ii^tii 

sfifiTHTcw ?f?iiUHsra^^ ii^®ii 

5n<5rT ^ eiart: frtsr ^ssiT^rar i 

*r =#1^515! f^TT m ^q^sf sn 5pl: ll^^ll 
q^T*iTW ftnfinrqir. i 

freTI?l ^'5TfI%?fT^’iITS1T 5^:^* H^^ll 

Yudhisthira said “ I wish to hear, O the 
most enlightened one, the course of conduct 
(?f^) of the ganas (G) ; how the ganas prosper 
and are not torn by dissensions, conquer the 
enemies and acquire allies (7). The destruction 
of the ganas is primarily caused by dissensions 
and, in my opinion, it is very diiBficult to keep 
secret the counsels of many (8). So I would 

like, O oppressor of enemies ! to hear in detail 
everything (about them), and specially tell 
me O Bharat ! how they ipay not be torn by 
dissensions (9). Bhishma said “ O kihg, thd best 
of Bharatas! among the ganas, the kulas, and 
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ilea 

the kings, ambition and want of toleration lead 
to hostilities (10). For when one is seized with 
ambition *he becomes intolerant and bad spirit 
is created between two such (persons) (11). 
Mutual troubles arc caused by spies, counsels 
(?n®j) and military force, the triple method of 
sanm (conciliation), dana (gift) and hlieda (dissen¬ 
sion), and by means of threatening with the loss 
of men and money (12). It is by means of these 
measures that the ganas, the essence of whose 
existence is unitv, are torn into factions and 
being disunited and dispirited, succumb to the 
enemy through fear (13). Disunion brings ruin 
upon the ganas; disunited, they fall an easy 
prey to the enemies; so they should always put 
forth their efforts in unison (14). Money can be 
acquired if the ganas' combine their strength 
and efforts; and when they live in unity exter¬ 
nal powers also make alliance with them (15). 
Wise men praise those who are Avilling to listen 
to each other’s advice; those who give up selfish 
intei’ests acquire happiness in all respects (16). 
The best of ganas becomes prosperous by ap¬ 
pointing pious men, by laying down rules for the 
administration according to sMtras, by observing 
them properly (17), by chastising (even) sons 
and brothers, by always instructing them, and by 

^ t 

^ It,is doubtful whotlier •tho unity recommended is that of 
several ganas, ill the nature of a confederation, •or merely the unity 
of the members of a’ single gana. 
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accepting them when they are rendered submis¬ 
sive (to authorities) (18). Prosperous, again, are 
those ganas that always devote their attention to 
the organisation of spies and counsels and the 
accumulation of treasure (19). O king! the 
ganas that pay due respect to the wise, the valor¬ 
ous, the active, and the men of steady efforts in 
business, acquire prosperity (20). The ganas 
that are strong in resources, brave, expert in the 
use of arms and well-versed in the sastras rescue 
the bewildered in times of grave danger (21). 
0 the best of Bharatas ! anger, dissension, fear, 
chastisement, causing torture and punishment, 
and lastly murder, immediately bring the ganas 
within the clutches of the enemy (22). So the 
gana leaders (ipn^wO should he respected, as 
the worldly affairs (of the ganas) depend to a 
great extent upon them, O king ! (23). O op¬ 
pressor of enemies 1 the spy (department) and 
the secrecy of counsels (should be left) to the 
chiefs, for it is not fit that the entire body of 
the gana should hear those'secret matters (24). 
The chiefs of gana should carry out together, 
in secret, works leading to the prosperity, of the 
gana (25), otherwise * the wealth of the gana 
decays and it meets with danger (26). If, 

disunited, every one severally tries to act up to 

his own capacity, they are *to he at once checked 

• • • 

* I am unable tc* explain the phrase ‘ ^ ” 

occurring^ in this connection in the text. 
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chiefly by the learned (27). Quarrels in 
families, ignored by the old men of the family, 
desti’oy tile ‘ gotras ’ and thereby create dissen¬ 
sion among the ganas (28). It is the internal 
danger O Itiljan ! that is chiefly to be guarded 
against; the external danger is not of much 
importance, but the internal danger immediately 
saps the very foundation (29). If through sudden 
anger, passion, or natural ambition, (the members) 
do not speak to one another, although similar 
in caste and family,—tliat is a sure sign of defeat 
(30-31). The ganas are torn asunder by the 
enemies, not by exertion, intellect or tempting 
them with beauty, but by creating dissensions 
and offering bribes; so it is said that unity is 
the chief refuge of the ganas (31-32). 

The new school thus appears to possess genuine 
sympathy for these political 

Essonoo of the tench- ,. rni i i 

ings of the new sciiooi. corporatiOHS. The contrast with 
the school of Kaufilya is indeed 
a striking one. Instead of suggesting dubious 
devices by which ruin may l)e brought upon the 
‘ gapas,’ it offers healthy recommendations for 
avoiding those pitfalls and dangers to which 
they are peculiarly liable. It is never tired 
of drawing particular attention to the evil 
consequences of disunion and dissensions which 
have been the eternal danger of this popular 
form'of government, and recommends forbear¬ 
ance and toleration as proper remedies against 
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them. Another drawback in the popular system 
was the difficulty of maintaining secrecy in 
counsel. In order to remove this defdct they 
suggest the formation of something like a small 
cabinet which alone would deal with matters 
requiring secret deliberation. We can very well 
believe that this suggestion was based upon 
actual examples and that the more important 
of the existing ‘ gapas ’ already possessed this 
cabinet system of government. Among other 
things, the establishment of a good system of 
laws and their strict enforcement, impartial 
administration of justice to all, including sons 
and brothers, organisation of the spy system, 
gradual accumulation of funds in the treasury, 
and proper respect to the more important persons 
—these are looked upon as tending to the 
prosperity of the ‘ gaijas.’ In general, the inter¬ 
nal danger is looked upon as more serious than 
the exterilal one, and it was generally believed 
that if there were no dissensions within, they 
were a match for any powerful enemy. This 
idea, it will be remembered, is as old as the time 
of Gautama Buddha, and was beautifully illus¬ 
trated in the case of Ajatasatru’s conquest of 
Vaisali. Even such a powerful king as Ajatasatru 
did not venture to attack the Vajjians till he had 
sent his minister as a spy and created mutual 
distrust and dissensions anfong them* by bis 
agency. The neW political school seems also to 

34 
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recommend a close unity among the different 
ga^as. It was probably hoped that such con- 
federatfon of ganas would be in a better position 
to fight against their powerful enemies. 

Other passages in Mahabharata show equal 
solicitude for the prosperity of political gana or 
saiiigha. The ‘ old legend of Vasudeva and 
Narada ’ recited to Yudhishthir by Bhishma 
(Santiparva, Ch. 81) is an instance to the point. 
Vasudeva relates to Narada the difficulties that 
have arisen in the affairs of the confederacy 
(samgha) composed of the Andhakas, Vrishnis, 
Kukuras and Bhojas. The principal difficulty 
seems to have been the division of the leading 
men into a number of irreconcileable groups 
accompanied by mutual animosity and recrimi¬ 
nations. Narada tells Krishna in reply that the 
real remedy does not consist in violent measures 
but in a policy of conciliation. 

’g ” 11 

The idea is further developed in reply to 
Krishna’s question about the ‘ ’:— 

. qaqnBRlt ^ I 
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I 

Hsiw !I^' wi:H5r|Hr i 

^ IT^: HTT* ^3^^ IRS 

H^fir»»T^: WT^iT I 

?WT RTO ^Tf^^rr fi^ IRS, 

The last verse clearly refers to the constitu¬ 
tion as a Samgha. We get some details of it in 
Sabhaparva, Ch. 14 We are told that it consisted 
of 18 ktilas and 18,000 brethren, i.e., probably 
adult male members. Reference is also made to 
Bhoja-rajanya-bi'iddhais^ and this seems to imply 
that there was an Executive Council of which 
these were members. In the passage quoted 
above, Krishna, the leader of the Samgha, is 
asked to appease all parties by tactful manage¬ 
ment. It is emphasised that ‘ disunion ’ is the 
root cause of the ruin of the Somghas and 
Krishna is specially reminded to beware of it. 
The use of the word ‘ Samgha ’ denotes that the 
episode is really a piece of HWfR • (V. 2) 

as Bhisma describes it to be. 

As the school of Kaufilya brought ruin 
upon the political Samghas, it is but natural that 
the new school of political thought should 
be accompanied by their revival. The Maha- 
bharata itself refers to qqjte a number ^of- 

' Cf. Sabhaparva, «Ch. XIV, verses 25, 32, 35, 55, and 56. 
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non-monarchical clans such as the Kiratas, the 
Daradas, the Audumbaras, 
mon^wTioii state the Paradas, the Bahlikas, the 
Sibis, the Trigarttas, the 
Yaudheyas, the Kekayas, the Ambashthas, 
the Kshudrakas, the Malavas, the Paundras, 
the Ahgas and the Vahgas.' They are called 
irenimanta and sastrodhcii'in,^ and these phrases 
may be compared to the Kshatriya-sreiii of 
Kautilya and the Ayudha-jlvi-sangha of Paiiini, 
to which, it may be noted, one of the above 
tribes, viz., the Yaudheyas, is expressly declared 
to belong. As to the Bahlikas, we are told 
elsewhere in Mahabharata,* that ‘ the Bahlika 
heroes were all rajas.'' This again reminds us of 
the phrase raja-mbd-opajlvi in Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra, to which reference has been made above, 
as well as of the fact, mentioned in the Jatakas, 
that the Lichchhavis were all called rajas. 
Reference is also made to other tribal organisa¬ 
tions, such as Auartta, Kalakutas, Kulindas * 
etc., although there is no express mention of 
their form of government. 

.It is difficult to assign these tribal states to 

Shortly after the definite historical period 

d^^^aiioftheManrya simply On the authority of 

Mahabharata. But here the 

4 • ^ 

^ Jhidf CU. LIT., verses 2 verse 17. 

^ Ihidf Ch, XXXIV, verse 13. BahliJcgfi — ch^dpcire Suva rnjdnnh 

sarvva eva fe.” 4 Ch. XXVI; 21-4. 
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numismatic evidence comes to our help and 
definitely proves the existence of a number of 
political Saiighas, including a good many of those 
mentioned above, shortly after the downfall of 
the Maurya empire. A short historical note on 
each of these is given below. 

1. The Yaudheyas :—As already noticed 
above, they formed an 

A few typical non- _ > • j.i. i e -n- • • 

monarchical states, W OayS of PaniUl. 

Our knowledge about them is 
derived from coins and inscriptions. The earliest 
class of their coins dates, according to Cunning¬ 
ham,* from about the first century B. C. Rapson* 
agrees with him and refers them to about 100 
B. C. and V. Smith* is of the same opinion. The 
legend on the coin is “ Ymidheyana ” and this 
has been changed into the next class of coins as 
“ Yaudheya-ganasya jaya'' An idea of the 
power jind resources of the Yaudheyas may be 
formed from the phrase in the Girnar Inscription, 

“ of the Yaudheyas, rendered proud by having 
manifested their title of heroes among all Ksha- 
triyas.”*' Such praises, coming from an enemy, 
are indeed of great significance and lend some' 
weight to the claim of the Yaudheyas themselves 
‘ that they possessed the secret charm of winning 

• • 

• • • 

» 0. A. I. p. 76. ^ * B.. Ic. p- 15. ^ V. Oat, p. 166. 

* Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 44-47. 
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victories.’' Rudradiiman boasts in the Girnar 
Inscription of ‘ having rooted out the Yaudheyas,’ 
but coins and inscriptions prove that they survived 
the shock and existed as a powerful political 
factor down at least to the end of the fourth 
century A. D. The name of the Yaudheyas 
occurs in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta as one of the tribes that “ gave 
all kinds of taxes, obeyed orders and performed 
obeisances ” to the great Gupta Emperor." But 
it is quite clear from the context of the inscrip¬ 
tion that the state of the Yaudheyas did not 
form part of the territory directly administered 
by the Guptas but was something like a frontier 
kingdom owing allegiance and paying taxes to 
them.'* 

The locality under the sway of the Yaudheyas 
may be determined from their coins and inscrip¬ 
tions. One of their inscriptions was found at 
Bijayagadh in the Bharatpur state and their 
clay seals were found at Sonait near Ludhiana. 
Their coins were found at Behat near Shaharan- 
pur,* “ to the west of the Satiej, in Depalpur, 
Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror, and Multan, and to 

* This appears from the legend on a large clay seal discovered by 
Mr. Carr Stephen near Ludhiana (Proc. A. S. B., 1884, pp. 138-9) 

^ 0. I. I, III, p, 14. 

* ^leet had |ome doubts oithis point {Ibid, note 1) but see Sylvain 
Levi-Le Nepal, Vol. II, pp. 115-16. 

* Prinsep’s Essays, pi. IV, 11-12. 
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the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, 
Panipat and Sonpat.”* The coins of the Yaudheyas 
ai*e generally found in the Eastern Punjab and 
all over the country between Satlej and .Tamuna 
rivers. Two large finds were made at Sonpath 
between Delhi and Karnal,'^ four coins were 
obtained in the Kangra District'' and a great 
many at a place called Jogadheri in the Eastern 
Punjab.^ The evidence of the find-spots of 
coins regarding the locality of the tribe that 
issued them is not entirely satisfactory. Still 
we may regard the find-spots of coins as roughly 
indicating the territories of the ruling tribe 
if the conclusion is not against general pro¬ 
bability nor contradicted by proved facts. In 
the present case the find-spots of coins, joined to 
the evidence of clay seals and inscriptions, seem 
to indicate that the Yaudheya territory comprised 
an area that may be roughly defined as being 
bounded on the west by a line from Bhawalpur 
along ’the Satlej and the Beas up to Kangra, on 
the north-east by a straight line drawn from 
Kangra to Shaharanpur, on the east by a line 
drawn from Shaharanpur via Panipath and 
Sonpath to Bharatpur, and on the south ’ by a 
line drawn from Bhawalpur via Suratgarh, 
Bhatner and Sirsa, to Bharatpur. 

It may be noted that the location of the 

• • 

» C. A. I., p. 77. * Ibid, p. 76* 

3 Ibid, p. 79. • * V. Cat., p. 165. 
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Yaudheyas in this area is in entire agreement 
with the position assigned to them in the 
Allahabad»Pillar Inscription, between the Madras 
on the one hand and the Malavas and Arjunayanas 
on the other. It must not of course be at once 
inferred that throughout the period of their 
political existence the Yaudheyas exercised sway 
over this vast extent of territory. The area 
probably represents the greatest extension of 
their power. 

II. The Malavas .—According to the inter* 
pretation of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar Panini refers 
to the Malavas as living by the profession of arms 
in the Punjab.’ They may be identical with 
the Malloi tribe conquered by Alexander. 
About six thousand coins of the Malavas were 
discovered at an ancient site near the modern 
town of Nagar, situated within the territory of 
the Raja of Uniyara, who is a tributary of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur.- The coins have the 
legends “ Malavahiia jaya,” “Malavanam jaya” 
and “Malava ganasya jaya.” Some of the 
coins bear names like Mapaya, Majupa, Magajasa, 
etc., which are generally taken as the names of 
chiefs of the Malava tribe. It is not known 
with certainty whether the Malavas who issued 
these coins were identical with or allied to the 
tribe of the same name in the Punjab mentioned 
by Papini.. 


* I. A., 1913, p. 200. 


Arch, tiur,, Rep. VI, p 162. 
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There is some difference of opinion regarding 
the antiquity of these coins. Both Oarlleyle and 
Cunningham' referred the earliest of these coins 
to about 260 B. C., but Rapson and V. Smith 
bring this limit lower down to 160 B. C.'^ The 
latter view seems to be incontestable so far at 
least as the published coins are concerned, for it 
is certain that none of them contains legends of 
so early a date as the Asokan period. 

Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapilna, 
boasts in one of his Nasik Inscriptions ' of having 
defeated the Malayas. Numerous West Indian 
Inscriptions prove that ‘ya' and ‘ m ’ are often 
interchanged in Prakrit. Hence it has been 
conjectured that the Malayas are identical with 
the Malavas.* In the present instance the cir¬ 
cumstance that Ushavadata went to the 
Pushkara lakes, after his victory over the 
Malayas, lends considerable Aveight to the pro¬ 
posed identity, for the lakes are quite near to 
Nagara* the settlement of the Malavas as deter¬ 
mined from their coins. 

Ushavadata says in his inscription ; “ And by 
the order of the lord I went to relieve the 
chief of the Uttamabhadras Avho was besieged . 
for the rainy season by the Malayas, and the 
Malayas fled, as it Avere, at the sound (of my 

• . 

‘ Ihid, p. 182. • . . 

= V. Cat., p. 162. „ ’ Lud., No. 1131. 

* Bombay Gazetesi, I, p. 28 ; Rapson—Andhra Coins, p. Ivi. 

35 
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approach), and were made prisoners by the 
XJttamabhadras.”^ It thus appears that like the 
Yaudheyas, the Malavas too were at enmity 
with the Scythian hordes that invaded their 
neighbouring country at the end of the first 
century A. D. and estal)lished a principality 
under their leader Naliapana. It might be 
naturally supposed that Naliapana was the 
aggressor, but tlic reverse seems to be the case 
as the Malayas attacked the Uttamabhadras, 
probably a feudatory tribe of Nahapana, before 
their side was taken up by the Scythian chief. 

Several expressions, used to denote dates in 
the Vikrama Samvat in later inscriptions, seem 
to throw some light on the history of the 
Malavas. These expressions are : 

( 1 ) ' 

(2) ‘ 

(3) ‘ 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^ 
take the word ‘(/ai/a ' in the sense of a “ corpora¬ 
tion ” and infer from the above expressions that 
the .era of 58 B. C. dates from ‘ the foundation 
of the tribal independence of the Malavas,’ or, 
as the latter would specify it still more, “ the 
formation of the Malavas as a gana or body 

■. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. TO, = C. I. I., Ill, pp. 83, 87. 

^ Ibid, pp. 154, 158. * Inc^, Ant., 1013, p. 161. 

‘ Ibid, p. 109. 
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corporate.” Dr. Fleet' and Professor D. Pt. 
Bhandarkar ^ on the other hand look upon the 
expressions as simply denoting the fact that the 
era was handed down by the Malava tribe or was 
in use among them. 

I am inclined to accept the contention of 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Sir B. G. Bhandarkar that 
the word ‘ gana ’ denotes a corporation hut I am 
unable to endorse their views about the origin of 
the era. There is at least nothing in the express¬ 
ions themselves to support the theory. The only 
safe conclusion seems to be that as the Malavas 
gave their name to the province where they 
ultimately settled, the era which they used derived 
its name from them, leaving undecided, for the 
present, the question whether the era owed its 
origin to them or not. 

The Malavas were an important political 
factor till at least the 4th century A. D. They 
were defeated by Samudragupta and occupied the 
same rank in the Gupta Empire as the Yaudheyas. 

III. The Arjunayaiias .—A few coins have 
been discovered bearing the legend “ ArjunS- 
yanana.” These coins may be referred to .the 
first century B. C.* The find-spots of the coins 
are not recorded. 


' For the long discussion on this point tween Dr. Fleet and Dr., 
Thomas, see J. K. A. S., 1914, pp. 413-14, 74*5-47, 1010-1013« J. R. A.*S., 
1915, pp. 138-ff, 602-ff. 

" I. A., 1913, p. 162. 


R. Ic., p. 11. 
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The Arjunayanas are well known from the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
They were defeated by the Gupta Emperor and 
occupied the same rank as the Yaudheyas and 
the Malavas. 

The locality of this tribe is difficult to deter* 
mine, in the absence of any record of the 
find-spots of coins. The only clue is obtained by 
the collocation of names in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudragupta. It has been 
surmised that as the portion of the inscription is 
written in prose, and the author was not guided 
by the exigencies of metre, the enumeration of 
the frontier kingdoms was made in the order 
of geographical position.' This is certainly the 
case with the Malavas, the Yaudhoyas and the 
Madras, and the conjecture is not unjustified 
that similar might be the case Avith the remaining 
member of the compound ''Malav-Arjimayana- 
Yauclheya-IIadraka'^ If this be * so, the 
Arjunayanas would have to be placed between 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, and we must 
look about for their locality betAA^een Bharatpur 
and Nagar. Mr. V. Smith ^ places the Arjuna¬ 
yanas in the tract corresponding to modern 
Bharatpur and Ahvar States. This, however, 
does not agree with the Bijayagadh Stone In- 
, scription according to which the Yaudheyas must 

• J. R. A. S., 1897, p. 886 j C\ A. I., p. 90. 

- J, R. A. S., 1897, p. 886. 
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have pushed to the southern portion of Bharat- 
pur State, not to say of Alwav which lies further 
north. 

IV. The Audiimbams. —The Audumbai’as 
and their country are mentioned in Panini. In 
later period, coins are almost our only source of 
information about them. '1 hese coins may he 
divided into three classes : 

(1) Those Avhich simply bear the tribal 
name ‘ odumbara ’ 

(2) Those Avhich have the name of a king 
as well as the tribal designation. 

(.3) Thos^ Avhich bear the name of the king 
without the tribal designation. 

These coins have been referred on paUeo- 
graphical grounds to the first century B.C. by 
Mr. R. 1). Banerji.' This fully agrees with 
the conclusion of Rapson Avho refers them to 
about 100 B.C.' The beginning of the first 
century B.C. may therefore be accepted as the 
date of these coins. 

The coins described by Cunningham Avere 

found in the Northern Punjab beyond Lahore, 

one in a field near Jwalamukhi and several in 

the Pathankot District.* The hoard of 363 

coins described by Mr. R. D. Banerji was found 

in the village of Irippal in the Dehra Tahsil, 

Kangra District, Punjab.* , These coins are also 

• • • 

> J. A. S. B., 1914,,.p. 249. ^ R. Ic., p. II. 

5 C. A. I., p. 66. ‘ J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 247. 
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found on the Manaswal plateau, Hosyarpur 
District.' Tlie coins thus cover an area bounded 
by llavi on the north and west, Kangra on the 
south and Kullu on the east. This may be 
accepted as the locality of the Audumbaras 
specially as it fully agrees with the account of 
Brihat-Samhita, Markapdeya Purana and Visnu- 
punlna, in which the Audumbaras are coupled 
with the Kapisthalas, Traigarttas and Kulindas. 
(Kapisthalas have been identified with the 
modern Kaithals living south of Ambala, the 
early home of the Trigarttas was ne.ar Kangra, 
and Kulindas or Kiinindas occupied both banks 
of the Satiej.) 

V. The Kuninclas .—Some coins bear only 
the tribal name ‘ Kuninda,’but others bear the 
tribal designation as well as the name of a king. 
There are also other varieties which need not be 
discussed here. It is generally admitted that 
the former class is the earlier of the two.“ 
Cunningham refers the latter class to about 150 
B.C.' while llapson fixes their date at about 
loo B.C.^ The earlier coins may therefore be 
referred to the second century B.C. 

The coins of the Kunindas were found in an 
area that may be roughly defined as being 
bounded on the east hy the Ganges, on the south 
and south-west by .a line joining Hastinapur, 

' V. Cat., p. 161. C. A. I., p. 71. 

’ Arch. Snr. Rep., XIV, p. 134. ‘ R, Ic., p. 12. 
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Shaharanpur, and Ambala, on the north and 
north-east by the slopes of the Himalayas and 
on the north-west by a line joining Ambala to 
the Himalaya slopes.' This area may be safely 
laid down as the boundtiry of the Kuninda 
territory, for the evidence of the coins is 
supported in this case by the independent testi¬ 
mony of Ptolemy in whose work ‘ Kulindrine’ 
means the whole of the upper ti’act between the 
Bias river and the Ganges. That the Kunindas 
or the Kulindas lived near mountain slopes also 
appears from the epithet ‘ Kalindopatnalcas ’ in 
the Vishnu Pimlna meaning “ The Kulindas 
along the foot of the hills.” 

VI. The Vrishnis. —A single coin has pre¬ 
served the name of the Vrishni corporation. The 
legend on it was first read by Cunningham as 
“ 'Vf ishni Raja-jmganastjfi hhuhharasyay When 
I first e.Kamined the legend on Cunningham’s 
plate it’ appeared to me that ‘ bhubharasya’ 
might 'well be ‘ Tratarasya.’ I found afterwards 
that similar correction was suggested by Bergny 
and accepted by Rapson.’ Bergny has read the 
legend as. “ Vrishnir{a)jajhd-ganasya lr{a)- 
tarasya.” Rdjajhd, as suggested by Bergny and, 
Rapson, is equivalent to ‘ kshatriya.’ The coin 


' For details of the tind-spot, cj. Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. I, pp. 84, 
204; 0. A.I., p. 71; Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV, pp. 134-138^ . * 

= 0. A. I., p. 70, pi. ly. 

^ J. R. A. S., 1900, pp. 416, 420. 
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was thus issued by the corporation of the Vrish^ii 
kshatriyas. 

Vrishwi as the name of a tribe occurs iu 
Harsbacbarita' while Kautilya' refers to the 
‘ Vrishni SanKjha, or tlie cor[)oration of the 
Vrishnis. (These liowever most probably refer to 
the classic tribe to wbich Krishna belonged.) 

The coins may be ref(!rred, on pahcographical 
grounds, to the (irst or second century B.C. 

VII. The Slbis.—ln 1872 Mr. Carlleyle 
discovered the ruins of an ancient city called 
Tambavati Nrigari, 11 miles north of Chitore. 
He found some very ancient coins wbich he 
has described in Arch. Surv. Hep., VI, p. 200. 
That the place was very ancient appears quite 
clearly from the fact that about 117 punch- 
marked coins of the most ancient type were 
found there. More interesting, however, is a 
class of coins bearing the legend 

according 

to Cunningham). 

One of the recognised meanings of the word 
‘ Janapada’is ‘ community’.’ It is used in this 
sense in Yajilavalkya I. 3G1. 

M5IT fw^)ar ii 

* Transl. by Cqwell, p. 193. 

* ^r^raiT^, p. 11. 

® St. Petersburgb Dictionary, siib voce. 
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The legend may therefore be translated as 
“ of the Sibi community of Majhamikil.” Yajna- 
valkya contemplates the case of a “janapada” 
under a king hut the issue of coins by the Sibi 
community shows that it formed an independent 
political corporation. 

The coins show that the ‘ Sibis belonged to 
Madhyamika. Pataujali refers to this city as 
having been besieged by tlie Greeks, and 
‘ Madhyamikayas’ as the name of a people 
occur in Mahabharata and Biiliat-Samhita. The 
identity of this Madhyamika with Tambtivati 
Nagari seems very probable on the evidence 
of the coins. It is true that specimens of this 
class of coins wei’c also obtained by Stacy at 
Chitore.' But Stacy says he purchased them 
at Chiloregadh and we learn from Carlleyle that 
ancient coins Avere brought to Chitore by the 
peasants or cultivators from some other place 
in the slirrounding country.^ It is doubtful, 
therefoi'e, whether Stacy’s coins, and the one 
found by Mr. Carlleyle at Chitore, really belonged 
to that place. But there is no doubt that this 
class of coins Avas found at Tambavati Nagari 
as Carlleyle himself collected them from the 
ruins of that place.* Besides, the antiquity of 
the place is established by the punch-marked 
coins found in its ruins. 

• • 
• • • 

^ Prinsep’s Essays, I, p. 112. - Arcli. Siir. Hop., VJ, p. 207. 

' Cf. also Arcli. Sur. Rop., 1915-1(>, j». 15. 
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The coins of the 8ibi may ])e referred oil 
palacographical grounds to the first or second 
century .13.C. 

These detailed historical notes prove the 
statement I have already made, r.iz., that within 
a cmitury after the downfall of the Maurya 
Bmpire we witness a number of non-monarchical 
statics or political corporations in India’ such as 
those of the Yaudheyas, the Mfilavas, the 
Arjunayanas, the Audunibaras, the Xunindas, 
the Viisimis and the Sihis. The very fact that 
coins were issued in the name of the tribe 
and not by a king, and furtlier that in some 
cases the word ‘ gana ’ is used along with the 
tribal name, leaves no doubt on the jioint. The 
real significance of the tribal name on the legend 
is clearly demonstrated by tlie early coins of the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas, the later classes 
of which bear the name of a king. They evi¬ 
dently shoAV a transition from the democratic 
to a monarchical state. The second class of the 
Audumbara coins described on ji. 277 probably 
shows an intermediate stage, mz.^ a compromise 
between the democratic feeling and the rising 
pretensions of a monarchy ; hence probably the 
scrupulousness with which the name of the tribe 


* This is also proved the passage in Avad^tnasaiaka referred to 
abore on p. ^‘23. The book ^vas composed about tlie first century B.C. 
and may be held tliorefore to liavc roiiect^'d the jiolitical condition of 
India after the downfall of the Maurya empire, 
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is always associated with that of the king. Later 
on, however, we And the complete triumph of the 
monarchy, and the tribal designation is aJtogether 
omitted in the legends. The case of the ‘ Sihi ’ 
probably illustrates the political corporation of a 
city-state like that of Nysa described by the 
Greek writers (see a}ite, p. 248). 

We have seen that some of these political 

corporations possessed great 

Caimes of tlic final , 

(Icstniotion of the non- power and resources and ex- 

monarohical statt's, i i i .1 • i. 

tended their sway over a vast 
tract of country. 'I'ln* Yaudheyas estalilished 
their reputation as a great political power and 
ruled over a considerable portion of the Punjab. 
The Malavas too were important enough to have 
given their name to a vast province. Both these 
nations again stood as bulwarks against the 
intrusion of the foreign invaders, the Scythian 
Satraps. The struggle was probably of long 
duration,* for we have seen that the Malavas 
fought'against the forces of Nahapana and the 
Yaudhevas, those of Budradaraan. In both the 
instances the foreigners gained the victory. It 
is probable that the other political corporations 
also had to face these foreign invasions and ‘met 
with similar fate. The decline of these corpora¬ 
tions and the transition of some of them into a 
monarchical state may be safely ascribed to 
these causes. For it is only ^oo well koown lv)W 
in times of national calamity, a successful 
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fulventiirer may grasp the power that belonged 
to all, and gradually establish his OAvn individual 
sway OAlir the state. The rise of the Gupta 
poAver is another factor to bo reckoned with. 
We have seen, hoAv from the days of Aiatas'atru, 
the om])ire-builders tried their best to extirpate 
these political corporations. The Gupta emperors 
did not fonn any exception to the rule, for the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription informs us that the 
mighty corporations like those of the Yaudheyas, 
the Malavas, and the Arjunayanas had to pay 
taxes and make obeisance to the great emperor 
Samudragupta. 

Thus the two factors, invasion from Avithout 
and the groAvth of empires within, account for 
the decline and doAvnfall of these political corpo¬ 
rations. They liave been exposed to these trials, 
from the days of Alexander on the one hand, 
and Ajatasatru on the other. But still they 
continued to form a distinctive political factor 
in the country doAvn to the time of the Guptas. 
During this period the political theorists Avere 
divided in their opinion about them. The up¬ 
holders of Imperialism advocated their destruc¬ 
tion and suggested means for the same, Avhile 
the other class had a sympathetic attitude 
towards them and laid doAvn regulations by 
Avhich they could thrive and prosper. From the 
hfth century onwatds they ceased to be impor¬ 
tant factors in Indian politics. ' No instances of 
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their existence are known to history and the 
political theorists ignore them altogether. Xo 
trace of them is to be found in the Fiiranas or 
Dharmas'astras to which monarchy seems to be 
the only conceivable form of government. Even 
a professedly political writer, like the author of 
^ukraniti has not a word to say about them. 
Gradually things have come to such a pass that 
it requires great effort to believe, even when 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming, that institu¬ 
tions, which we are accustomed to look upon as 
of western growth, had also flourished in India 
long long ago. 



C[IAFTER IV 

COUPOIIATK ACTTVITrKS IN RELIGIOUS LlFE 


§ 1 

It is jioiv a matter of general knowledge 
that the folloAvers of Gautama 
tions in Uinidiiist Ruddha e\ol\ed a religious 
corporatioji, which is one of the 
most perfect ever witnessed in any ago or 
counfry. As it now stands, tlio^ organisation 
is lial)le to l)e looked upon ;is unique in the 
history of India, hut there are grounds for the 
helief that like the religion of which it was an 
external symhol its roots lay deep in the soil of 
India. 

The ‘ ascetic ’ is <1 familiar figure in ancient 
Indian history. I'he ‘ houseless state ’ is laid 
down as a regular stale of life with distinct rules 
and regulations,' and although every one as a 
matter of fact did not pass through all the stages 
.laid down in the ses'fye**, there can be scarcely 
any doubt that many of them actually did .so. 
We hear so frequently about a number of them 

living together in d^rams that it is impossible 

• «> * 


' Cf. On., Ch. Ill ; Ap., IT. 9.*21.23. 
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not to look upon it as uii Mctual factor in 
ancient Indian life.' 

The Buddhist Texts themselves fui’nish evi¬ 
dence for the existence of these collective bodies 
of ascetics. Thus we read in Vinaya Pitaka" 
that at the time of Gautama Buddha there lived 
in Uruvela three Jatilas, viz., Ih'uvela Kassapa, 
Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa Avho were 
leaders respectively of five hundred, three hun¬ 
dred and two hundred Jatilas. There can he 
scarcely any doubt that the Jatiias were Brahma- 
nical Vanapvasthas^^ Again we read in the 
same canonical texts that Sanjaya Avas leader of 
two hundred and fifty Parihmjak<(H at llaja- 
griha.' There are, besides, frequent references 
to Nirgranthas and jljlvaka.<i. 

These evidences leave no doubt that long 
, , l)efore Buddha’s time, lar"(i 

tljeir mnueiicc ^ 

npoii tiie BuddiiiNt numhci's of ascctics used to 

SamghsG , 

live together under some sort 

of organisation. That their organisation Avas 

guided by definite rules and I’egulations appears 
quite clearly from the injunctions in the 

’ 'J’ratlitiuu such as is rcccu-ded in the o|joiiing verses of Mahfibharata 
refers to the collected body of these ascctics living together. Thus av? 
read of the great assetiibly of the ascetics in Naiinisharanya (Mbh., I. 
1 . 9) where Saunaka was the ‘ Kulapati.’ The term Kulapati is ex- 
plained as ‘one who maintains ten thousand’ (Mbh., I. 1. 1 and the 
commentary of Nilakantha). 

" S. C. E., XIIT. Its. 

^ Ibid, f. n. 1. • 

‘ S. B. E., XIII. Ill, MS. 
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Dharma-sutras, and the fact that the Buddhist 
derived from it some of their characteristic 
laws and usages. Thus the ‘ tqmsatha ’ ceremony' 
and the ‘ Retreat during the rainy season,’ two 
characteristic symbols of corporate life of the 
Buddhist monks, were already current among 
the ascetic orders in India in the days of Buddha, 
and the latter instituted them in his own Samgha 
in imitation of these orders.^ 

It may thus he held that religious corpora- 
„„ „ ^ . tions were already a well- 

The Buddhist Sam- ^ 

gha, the most advanc kiiovvii factoi* of Indian society 

ed type of religious 

corporations in anci- iu Buddba's timc, aiid that the 
celebrated Samgha of the latter 
was not a new creation but merely a develop¬ 
ment upon the existing institutions. Sufficient 
materials are not at present available for the 
study of the latter. The corporate activities of 
the ancient Indians iu religious life will therefore 
be best understood by a detailed account of the 
Buddhist Samgha which was undoubtedly the 
most developed type of the religious corporations 
in ancient India. 

I propose to study the organisation of the 
Buddliist church under the following heads. 

1. Membership, 

2. Life in the church. 

* ^ The* general assembly 'of the ascetics, on particular days, to 
recite^hamma* For particulars see below. 

‘ S. B. E., XIII. 239, 298; r/. also Ga., III? 13, and C. V., X. 3. 
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3. Organisation. 

4, Characteristic ceremonies having corpo¬ 
rate character. 

§ 2 

The membership of the Buddhist church was 
open to all irrespective of any 

Dotailed clcscri])- j. j- j.- i- mu 

tion of the Bmidhisi class or casto distinctions. The 
life of an ascetic is prescribed 
for all the higher classes in the Brahmanical 
hooks, but there is nothing to show that the 
lowest classes, the Sudras, had any right to it. 
Although the Buddha did not therefore introduce 
any radical innovation in this respect he certain¬ 
ly carried the principle a step further by includ¬ 
ing the Sudras within his Church.’ 

There were, however, exceptions to the 
general principle and the follow- 

The membership of • i p 

the Buddhist church. mg classes of persons were 
• excluded from the membership 

of the Church ^:— 

(1) One affected with the five diseases, viz., 
leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption and fits 
(M. V., 1. 39). (2) One who is in the royal service 
(M. V., 1. 40). (3) A proclaimed robber (M. V., 1. 
43), or one who has broken out of jail (M. V., 

^ For Buddhist views on this subject see the texts quoted in the 
next chapter. Cf. also Fick, p. 39 fif. • 

* The reasons for the exclusion aye stated in detail in^ thfe 
canonical texts. Cf. tho references given against each of the dis¬ 
qualifications. 

37 
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1.42), or wears the emblems of his deeds (M. V., ]. 
41). (4) One who has been punished by scourging 
(M. V., 1. 44), or branding (M. V., 1. 45). (5) A 
debtor (M. V., 1. 46). (6) A slave (M. V., 1. 47). 
(7) One under fifteen years of age (M. V., 1. 
60).' (8) A eunuch (M. V. 1. 61). (9) One 

deformed in person, or any of whose limbs was 
cut off (M. V. 1. 71). 

A person who did not fall under any of the 
above categories ^ could be 
tions.*^ initiated into the Buddhist 

churoli by pabbajjaand upasam- 
pada ordinations." The oldest form of the ordi¬ 
nation was quite simple. Those who desired it 
approached the Buddha and he conferred on 
them i\\Q pahbajjd and upasampadd ordinations 
by the formula “ Come, O Bhikkhu, well taught 
is the doctrine ; lead a holy life for the sake' of 
the complete extinction of suffering.” (M. V., 1. 
6.32). As the tamgha grew larger, the' Buddha 
authorised the Bhikkhus to initiate neW mem¬ 
bers. The form of ordination was also changed 
a great deal. The person who desired to receive 


' . This refers to pabbajja ordination in general, although it could 
bo conferred on cow-keeper boys even under fifteen years of age (M. V« 
I, 61). The Upasampada ordination could not be conferred on anybody 
under twenty years of age (M. V. I. 49). 

* It must be remembered that these rules and exceptions were 
only gradually introduced and did not affect the first converts. 

' • PabbajiS was the lower form of ordination. It simply denot* 

ed that the person is in a houseless state. The entry into the Buddhist 
Order was solemnised by the UpasampadS ordination, 
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the ordination had his hair and beard cut off. 
He then put on yellow robes, adjusted his upper 
robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted* the feet 
of the Bhikkhus with his head and satdown squat¬ 
ting. He then thrice pronounced the formula: 

“ I take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my 
refuge in the Dhamma, I take my refuge in the 
Samgha.” 

A new form was substituted at a later date 
for the npasampadd ordination, 
ordination. Upajjhaya^ irom whom the 

new convert— Saddhieihdrika — 
received the ordination played tlie most im¬ 
portant part in the system. He must be a learned 
competent Bhikkhu who lias completed ten years 
since his upasampadd. The procedure of choos¬ 
ing an Upajjluiya is laid down as follows :—“ Let 
him (who is going to choose an Lfpajjhdua) adjust 
his upper, robe so as to cover one shoulder, salute 
the feet, (of the intended Upajjhdya), sit down 
squatting, raise his joined liands, and say (thrice): 

“ Venerable sir, be my Upajjhdya (If the 
other answer) “ Well,” or, “ Certainly,” or, 
“Good,” or “ All right,” or, “ Carry on (your 
work) Avith friendliness, (toAA'ards me), ” or should • 
he express this by gesture (lit. by his body), or 

' The preceptor and pupil are eonl^timca spoken of as.Achariya 
and Antevflsika. As Oldenberg observesf it is very difjcult or lyth^r 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction between Achariya and 
Upajjhaya. (3. B. E. .XIII, p. 178, f. n. 1). 
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by word, or by gesture and word, then the 
Upajjhaya has been chosen. The Upajjhaya 
alone could confer upon his saddhiviharika the 
vpasampadd ordination’ but the latter must 
be possessed of certain standard of education 
and moral practices.^ Several formalities were 
also required. Thus it was necessary that the 
candidate should formally ask for being ordained 
and provide himself with alms and robes. Then, 
it must be ascertained by formal questioning 
in an assembly of the Bhikkhus, whether he 
labours under any of the disqualifications men¬ 
tioned above, and whether his parents have given 
their consent to his adopting the new life. 
The candidate was instructed beforehand by a 
learned competent Bhikkhu as to the manner 
in which to reply to these formal questionings.’ 
After the instruction was over, the instructor 
came to an assembly of the Bhikkhus, not less 
than ten in •number,* and asked its formal 
permission for the candidate to appear, in the 
following terms : 

“ Let the Saihgha, reverend sirs, hear me. 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampada ordination 

‘ A particular indivitlual, not the Samglia or a part of it, could 
serve as Upajjhflya. Several classes of persons could not serve as 
Upajjhaya. Those are described in detail in M. V., I. 68. 

* The details are laid do^vn in M. V., I. 3C. 2 ff. The same stand- 
ard was necessary also for givfng a nissaya or ordaining novice. 

« 3 pQr details c/, M. V. J. 76. 

* In border conntries, tho assembly could be composed of four 
Bhikkhus and a chairman (M. V., V. 13. 11). 
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from venerable N. N.; he has been instructed by 
me. If the Samgha is ready, let N. N. come.” 
On the permission being granted, the candidate 
appeared before the assembly, adjusted his upper 
robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted the feet 
of the Bhikkhus Avith his head, sat doAAUi squat¬ 
ting, raised his joined hands and thrice uttered 
the formula : “ I ask the Samgha, reverend sirs, 
for the upasarnpada ordination : might the Saih- 
gha, reverend sirs, draw me out (of the sinful 
AAmrld) out of compassion toAvards me.” 

Then a learned competent Bhikkhu moved 
the folloAving resolution {Miti) x “ Lot the Sam¬ 
gha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N. N. 
desires to receive the upasarnpada ordination 
from the venerable N. Ts. If the samgha is 
ready, let me ask N. N. about the disqualifica¬ 
tions.” Permission being granted he addressed 
the candidate as folloAA s : 

“ Do* you hear, N. N. ? Tins is the time 
for you to speak the truth and to say that Avhich 
is. When I ask you before the assembly about 
that which is, you ought, if it is so, to ansAA'er 
‘ It is’; if it is not so, you ought to answer ‘It 
is not.’ 

'Then folloAved the string of questions : “Are 
you afflicted Avith the folloAviug diseases ? leprosy, 
boils, dry leprosy, consumption and fitsj Are 
you a man ? Are you a* male ? Are you a 
freeman ? Havb you no debts ? Are you not 
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in the royal service ? Have your father and 
mother given their consent ? Are you full 
twenty years old ? Are your alms-howl and 
your robes in due state r What is your name ? 
What is your Upajjhilya’s name 

After satisfactory answers w'cre received, a 
learned competent Bliikkhu proclaimed the 
following natti before the Samgha: “ Let the 
Sariigha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampadiX ordi¬ 
nation from tiu! venemble iV. N. ; he is free 
from the disqualifications; liis alms-bowl and 
robes are in due state. N. N. asks the Saiiigha 
for the upasampada ordination with N. N. as 
Upajjhiiya. If the Samgha is ready, let the 
Saiiigha cont'er on N. N. the upasampadil ordi¬ 
nation Avith N. N. as U})ajjhaya. 

“Let the Saiiigha, reverend sirs, hear me. 
This piH’sou N. N. desires to receive the upasam- 
padii ordinatioit from the venerable N. N. The 
Saiiigha confers on N. N. the upasampada ordi¬ 
nation with N. N. as U pajjhaya. Let any one 
of the venerable brethren ivho is in favour of 
the upasampada ordinal ion of N. N. with N. N. 
as Upajjhiiya, be silent, and any one who is not 
ill favour of it, speak. 

“ And for the second time I thus speak to 
you : Let the Saiiigha’, (etc., as before). 

And for the thii'd time I thus speak to you: 
Let the Samgha, (etc., as before). 
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“N. N. has received the TJpasampada ordi¬ 
nation from the Saihgha with N. N. as Upaj- 
jhaya. The Samgha is in favour of it, .therefore 
it is silent. Thus I understand.” 

Two classes of persons had to pass through 
an intermediate stage of discipline before being 
formally initiated into the membership of the 
Church. These were persons Avho (1) formerly 
belonged to a heretic {Titthiya) school or, (2) 
Avere between 15 and 20 years of age. 

A probation ‘ {paricdsi) of four months was 
imposed upon the former by a formal act of the 
Order “ on his making the threefold declaration 
of taking refuge. If he failed to satisfy the 
Bhikkhus bv his character and conduct ^ during 
this period, tlu^ npasampadd ordination was 
refused him. 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age 
could receive only the pah- 
The pabbajja ordi- haijd, ordinatioii* by the three- 
fold declaration of taking re¬ 
fuge, and had to wait till his twentieth year for 
the upasampadd. The novice {Samanera), as he 

^ Exception was made in favour of the ‘ firc-worshipperH,* th^ 
‘ Jatilas, ’ and heretics of Stlkya birth. Tiiey received the ujxmampadii 
ordination directly and no parivdsa w^as imposed upon them (M. V., I. 

38. 11). 

^ i.e. the system described above in detail in connectiort with the 
xtpasampadd ordination. * » • 

• T-he details are givbn in M. V., I. 38. 5-7. 
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was called during this intermediate period, had 
to live a life of strict discipline under an Tlpaj- 
jhaya. He had to keep the ten precepts, vis., 
abstinence from (i) destroying life, (ii) stealing, 
(iii) impurity, (/o) lying, (r) intoxicating liquor, 
(?•/■) eating at forbidden times, (rli) dancing, 
singing, etc., (viii) garlands, scents, (Lv) use of 
high beds and (or) accepting gold or silver. 
(M. V. 1. db). He was expelled from the 
fraternity if he violated any of the first five 
precepts, or if In; s])oke against the Buddha 
the Dharma or the Sarhglia, or if he held 
false doctrines or had sexual intercourse Avith 
Bhikkhuuis (M. V. I. 00). In five other cases 
he was liable to be punished (M. V. I. 57). 
The punishment could be inflicted by any 
Bhikkhu, with the consent of the IJiiojjhaija. 
(M. V. I. 58). 




As soon as the ceremony of ordination was 
over, a prospect of the life he 


Proclamation of the 
four Resources of the 
Brotherjiood. 


was going to lead was held out 


before the new Bhikkhu. The 
four Resources of the Brotherhood Avere pro¬ 
claimed to him, so that he might he prepared 
beforehand for the AAiorries and troubles of the 
life,to come. “I pVescribe, 0 Bhikkhus,” said 
Buddha, “that he Avho confers the upasampada 
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ordination (on a Bhikkhu), tell him the four 
Resources: — 

“ The religious life has morsels of fodd given 

in alms for its resource.” 

“The religious life has the robe made of rags 

taken from a dust-heap for its resource.” 

“ The religious life has dwelling at the foot 

of a tree for its resource.” 

“ The religious life has decomposing urine 

as medicine for its resource.” 

“Thus must the new Bhikkhu endeavour to 
live all his life ; better food, robes, etc., which it 
might he his lot to enjoy from time to time 
being only looked upon as extra allowances 
{‘atirckalabho’)” (M. I. 77). 

An idea of the stern moral life ho was ex¬ 
pected to lead was at the same time conveyed to 
him’ in the shape of the following four Inter¬ 
dictions. 

“ A Bliikkhu who has received the upetsam- 
pada ordination, ought to abstain from all sexual 
intercourse even with an animal. 

“ A Bhikkhu.ought to abstain from 

taking what is not given to him, and from theft, 
even of a blade of grass. 

“A Bhikkhu.ought not intentionally 

to destroy the life of any being down to a worm 
or an ant. 

“ A Bhikkhu.ought "not to attribute fo 

himself any superhfiman condition.” (M. Y. 1.78). 

38 
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A special trail? ing was necessary to accustom 
one to these new ideas and 
I>a1.its. It was therefore ore 
with the vrcceptor. daiucd that the new convert 

should live for the first ten years in absolute 
dependence upon his Upojjhaya or Achariya} 
The relation between the two is described in 
minute detail in the Vinaya Texts (M. V., I. 25. 
7. tf., I. 32 I. tf.) and may be somewhat under¬ 
stood from the following general principle laid 
down by Gautama Buddha. 

"The Upajjhaya, O Bhikkhus, ought to con¬ 
sider the Sadilhicihurika as a son ; the Saddhi- 
cihai'ilca ought to consider the Upajjhaya as a 
father. Thus these two, united by mutual rever¬ 
ence, confidence, and communion of life, will 
progress, advance, and reach a high stage in this 
doctrine and discipline.” (M. V., I. 25. 0.) 

The Saddhiviharika Avas to act as a personal 
attendant to Upajjhaya. ‘ In 
Till- .lutios of the the morning he will give him 

aisciplc. ^ ^ 

the teeth cleanser and water 
(to rinse his mouth with) and his morning meal. 
He will accompany him in his alms-pilgrimage, 
offer him water to drink, prepare his bath, dry 

‘ This was the general rale (iM. V., I. 32. 1) but it was prescribed 
bn a later occasion that a learned competent Bhikkhu had only to live 
five years in dependence' (on his Achariya and Upajjhflya), and an 
^ ipdearned ^ne all his life V., 1. 53. 4). In some cases a Bhikkhu 
was authorised to live without a Nissaya (t.c., independent of Achariya 
and Upajjhaya) (M. V., I. 53. 5 id'.). 
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liis robe, clean his dwelling place, etc., etc. He 
would also be a monitor and helpmate, “If the 
Upajjhaya is in danger of committing an offence 
by tbe words he says, let (the Saddhiviharika) 
keep him back.” “ If the upajjhaya is guilty 
of a grave offence and ought to be sentenced to 
‘ parivasa ’ ‘ milnatta, ’ or penal discipline, let 
the Saddhiviharika take care that the Samgha 
impose it upon him.” Again, ‘if i\iQ Samyha 
wishes to proceed against the TJpajjhaya by the 
Ttijjaiiiya Konam (or other disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings mentioned in the lirst book of Chulla- 
vagga), let tlic Sadd/iiiHhari/c/i d(j what he can 
ill order that the Samgha may not proceed 
against the Ifpajjhaga or may mitigate the pro¬ 
ceeding. Or if tlic Saihgha has instituted a 
proceeding against him, let tlie Saddhiviharika 
do'what he can in order that the Upajjhaya may 
behave himself properly, live modestly, and 
aspire to‘get clear of his penance, and that the 
Samghet may revoke its sentence.” (M. V., 
1. 25). 

The ZTpajjhaya too had corresponding duties. 

He must look to the spiritual 

The duties of tlic ti .-i ni* ai* 

pi-eceptor. physical well-being or his 

Saddhiviharikas. Thus we 
read: “ Let the Upajjhaya, O Bhikkhus, afford 
(spiritual) help and furtherance to the Saddhi¬ 
viharika by teaching, by putting question, to 
him, by exhortation and by instruction. If the 
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Upajjhaya has an alms-bowl (or robe or other 
articles required for a llhikkbu) and the Saddhi- 
viharika has not, let the Upajjhaya give the 
same to the Saddhiviharika or take care that he 
gets one. If the Saddhiviharika is sick let the 
Upajjhaya arise betimes and give bim the teeth 
cleanser and water to rinse bis mouth with 
(and so on with the other duties prescribed for 
Saddhiviharika).” The V'pajjhaya could turn 
away a ISaddhiKihurika for improper conduct ’ 
but if tlie latter begged for pardon, he was 
forgiven." In case the L'pajjlHuja bad gone 
away, or returned to the world, or died, or gone 
over to a schismatic faction, the Saddhiriharikas 
had to choose an Acharii/a, who stood in the 
same relation to them as the Upajjhaya. 


I’ho Lifo in 
Ohui'cli. 


the 


After the disciplinary period with the 
Upajjhaya was over the Bhikkhu became a full 
member of the fraternity. 
Henceforth his individual en- 
tity practically ceased and he 
became merely a part and parcel of the great 
religious corporation. His conduct, down to 
the .minutest detail, was regulated by specific 
ordinances, even the sliglitest violation of which 
was sure to bring down upon him the appropriate 


‘ Wkat is anderstooil by Aiiproper conduct is explained in detail 
InM.V., I. 27.6.8. 

^ M. V., 1. 27* In some cases the expulsion of the Saddhiviharika 
and his rehabilitation was compulsory. 
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punishment. It is a tedious task to narrate 
these ordinances in detail, but it would suffice 
to say that these touched upon e\'en such 
matter.s as the robes ‘ a Bhikkhu is to juit on, 
the rugs - he is to lie down upon, the couch on 
which he is to sit,* the bowl bo is to use,* the 
food he is to take,’ and the manner in which 
he is to batlie.“ The nature of these regula¬ 
tions, and the extent to which they guided the 
life of a monk, may be fairly conceived by one 
who remembers that the first great schism in 
the Buddhist churcli was occasioned by disputes 
over no more important (piestions than the 
following:— 

(1) Whether it was permissible for a Bhik- 
khu to store salt in a horn; (2) whether the 
midday meal might be eaten when the sun’s 
shadow showed two finger-breadths after noon; 
(3) whether curds might be eaten by one who 
had already finished his midday meal; (t) 
Avhether a rug need be of the limited size pres¬ 
cribed, if it had no fringe; (5) whether it was 
permissible to receive gold and silver, etc. 

It may thus be said Avith perfect accuracy 

* I’tltitnokklia (NiHsaggiyS radiittiya Dlianima, I-10, 24-29*; 
Padiittiya Dhainma, 58-60), M. V., VIII. 13-4 ff. 

* NissaggiyS Pfichittiyft Dhamma (11-15). % 

3 padiittiya, 14. 

* yadiittiya, 31-46. * 

^ S. B. E., xr, p. 112. 

® NiseaggiyS PSchitf^ya Dliamma, 21-22. 
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that these rules and regulations embraced the 
whole life of the lihikkhus ; and according to 
the principle of the Buddhist church they could 
not perform even the most insignificant or the 
most obviously necessary things without a 
positive legal sanction. This may be illustrated 
by the following passage from Chullavagga (V. 
14. 2) 

“ Now at that time the Bhikkhus walked 
up and down on a cloister on uneven ground; 
and their feet were hurt. 

They told tliis matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it 
level.’ 

The cloister had too low a l)asement, and 
was inundated with water. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it with a 
high basement.’ 

The facing of the basement fell in. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of’ facing 
of three kinds—brick facing, stone facing, and 
wooden facing.’ 

They found ditnculty in getting up into it. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of stairs 
of three kinds—l)rick stairs, stone stairs, and 
wooden stairs.’ 

As.they were goihg up them, they fell off. 

I allow you, ' O Bhikkhus, the use of 
a balustrade.’ Now at that tiifte the Bhikkhus, 
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when walking up and' doM'n in the cloister, 
fell down. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, to provide 
a railing for the cloister. 

Whatever we may think of the particular 
incident referred to in the above passage, it 
testifies to the rigidity of the Buddhist canon 
law, and abundantly illustrates the principle 
that there was very little scope for individual 
discretion, and in all tilings small and great, 
the monks had to abide by the specific laws 
laid down by the illustrious Buddha. 


§d 

* AVe may next take into consideration the 
organisation Avhich success- 
the'ZuuffchXh"^ fully maintained this stern 
• discipline in the Church. It 

is apparent that in the earlier days the word of 
the great Buddlia was law, and bis supreme 
authority, the main guiding factor of the 
Brotherhood. This, however, could not* be a 
permanent arrangement, mainly for tvv'b 
reasons. In the first place, the Church had 
gradually extended over, a stretch of country 
too big to be amenable to .the personal admini¬ 
stration of a single man, and secondly, provision 
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had to he made for the management of the 
fraternity when the great Buddha would be no 
more. A, distinct organisation was therefore 
slowly evolved, and although it was long before 
it attained the maturity, its first and important 
stages are clearly traceable during the life-time 
of the Buddha. 


In one respect, however, the old order con¬ 
tinued. The Buddha remained 

(jiautaiiia lluddlia, Ji i i ^ £ 1 . 

the ualy i.iw-.nuke.-, the oiily lavv-maker, even after 
his death. Indeed it was the 


cardinal jirinciple of the Buddhist church that 
none hut the founder of the sect could make 


laws for the fraternity. The otliers might 
explain and expound them, hut could not formu¬ 
late any new laws themselves. The idea seems 
to have been developed at a very early period, 
and, according to traditional account, the 
principle was finally established by a formal 
resolution of the Samgha at the council of 
Bajagriha. The great Buddha spoke to 
Ananda : “ When I am gone, Ananda, let the 

Saiiigha, if it should wisli, revoke all the lesser 
and minor precepts. ” " When the permission 

thus accorded to the Brotherhood was taken 


into consideration by the council at Rajagriha, 
opinions differed widely on the interpretation 
of the niinor and lesser precepts. Thereupon, 
orf tije motipn of Maha Kassapa, the council 
‘ resolved to adhere to all the precepts as laid 
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down in the Buddha’s lifetime,' ‘ not ordaining 
what has not been ordained, and not revoking 
what has been oi'dained.’ ” “ • 

The Buddhist church consisted, at first, of 
two parts: the various local 

The locfil safHglias — 

ah.seiico of any central Samglias or the community ol‘ 
monks, and the groat Buddha 
co-ordinating them as a central autliority. Any 
central organisation representing the various 
local communitu's was remarkable by its 
absence. The defects of the system were ob¬ 
vious and were experienced even in the life¬ 
time of the Buddha. This is well illustrated hv 
the incidents that took place at Ivosambi in the 
Ghositaraina (M. V., X. 1-5). There the local 
Setihgha pronounced ‘ expulsion ’ against a 
particular Bhikkhu. 'J'hc partisans of the 
latter defended his conduct and ranged them¬ 
selves against the decision. As soon as the 
news reached the Buddha he exclaimed, “The 
Bhikkhu Saiiigha is divided ! the Bhikkliu Sarii- 
gha is divided,” and betook himself to the 
contending parties. He tried to compose their 
differences but was met with the reply : “ Lord, 
may the Blessed One, the king of Truth| be 
patient! Lord, may the Blessed One quietly 
enjoy the bliss he has obtained already in this 
life! The responsibility for^ these altercations 


^ Pachittiyil 57. 
39 


- C. V., XI. 1. 9. 
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and contentions, for tliis disunion and quarrel 
will rest with us alone.” Again 
orThe lysivm again the great Buddha 

tried to bring them to their 
sense hut he always met with the same reply, 
and in disgust left the place. 

The incident vividly exhibits the merit as 
well as the defect of the system. The local 
autonomy conceded to tin; Bhikkhus was no 
doubt a healthy feature, and must have contri¬ 
buted in a gnjat degree to the force and vitality 
of the whole organisation. The dej)lorable weak¬ 
ness of the central authority Mas, lionever, such, 
that it had no means to enforce its decisions 
ui)on the constituent parts, eAen M'hen such 
exercise of authority Mas thought desirable for 
the benetit of the Church. Any one with a 
common degree of prudence and foresight cOuld 
not fail to perceive in it the si'cds of the 
decline and doMiifall of the great Chufeb. 

AVith the death of tin; gr('at Budllha, the 
central authority, Mcak as it Mas, vanished al¬ 
together, as the great blaster did not nominate 
any of his disciples as his successor,' nor made 

‘ Accordititc to Korn tlio Buddha lunl dcsii^nod Kdavapa tlio Great 
as liis succes.sor, but (lu* followinur siu'ooh attributed to tho Rfastcr in the 
Mabaparinibbiina-Sutta is luoro to the }>oint ; “It inav bo, Anauda 
that in some of you tlio thought may arise, “The word of tlio Master 
is endc(i, we Iiave no toaohei more ! ” But it is not thus Ananda 
that you should regard il. . The truths and the rules of the Order 
which I have set forth and laid down for yon all, let them, after 
I am gone, be the Teacher to yon.” (S. B. E,, XI, p. 112.) 
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any arrangement for a definite organisation to 
take his place. There was a great danger that 
the whole Buddhist Church would he divided into 
a numher of independent local corporations. Bnt 
several circumstances prevented this catastrophe. 

In the first place these local bodies could 
not, hy any means, he reduced into a numher 
of watertight compartments, for 

and tlioir rcniedie.«!, , o i i 

any member or a local com- 
munity could freely pass into another simply by 
change of his residence. It is permissible to 
conclude from the wandering habits of the 
Buddhist monks, that such interchange of 
membership was not of infrequent occurrence, 
and this must have practically served in a great 
degree, to check the spirit of local autonomj'. 

In the second place, great Buddhist emperors 
most have been looked upon as the head of the 
Church and wc know that the great Maurya 
emperor 'Asoka actually assumed such a position. 

Thifdly, the General Council that was sum¬ 
moned from time to time served the purposes 
of a central authority and kept alive the 
traditions of an undivided Church. It was, under 
the circumstances, the most effective method^ 
that could be devised for maintaining the unity 
of the great Buddhist Church, and it undoubtedly 
shows, at its best, the corporate feeling that 
animated the people of ancient India. Alto¬ 
gether we hear ‘of four such Councils, and the 
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one held at Vaisall, of which we possess a 
somewhat detailed account, may he taken as a 
type of the rest.' 

'J’hesc were not, however, quite sufficient 
for purposes of regular co-ordination. For, as 
a measure of practical utility, 
the first couUl hardly be 
expected to cope with the se¬ 
paratist tendency that must have steadily 

■ Tlic! nwsi riivinnstuntiat amount is la-csprvcd in Clinllavagga of 
Vinavii-ritaka, Twolftl. Kl.ainlhaka, K. in sums it^ up as follows 
■ oontniy aft.T tl.o l.onl's l>arinirv.Xi.ia tho monks of Vfiji lineage 
a’t, Vaisiili .leelaro'l as pennissil.lo Uio ton )K,ints, to nit .(For a 

eoncral nlea of those ten points see p liOI ahovo) At that time Uio 

Sthavira Vasas, Kak.iiulaka’s son, oamo to Vaiiili, and whilst staying 
in iho MahSvana, witnossod the unlawful prtudiccs of the Yfijian 
monks Ity addressing the laity ho ondeavonrod to slop the iniquity 

of the lirethron, who instead of dissenting from their wrong practices, 

carried out against him the aei of making OKCiises to the offended 
laity. Vu»i8 protested and demanded that a eompanioii should be 
appointed to go with himself us a messenger, so that ho might have 
the oceasion of asking redress for the wrongs done.to him. His 
demand being vouchsafed, he enlere.l with his companion into the 
city <if VaisSli, where ho laid his ease lioforo the believing laymen. 
Ho was deservetlly successful in his eloquent pleading, for the 
laymen after hearing him .letdared that he al.iiio was a worthy Sramana 
and son of Sskya. Tho Vrijian monks continned obstinate and carried 
out against Yasas the net of cxcommmiieation, But Ynsas wout to 
Kiiusifcnbt and sent messengers to the brethren in the western 
. country, in Avanti, and in tho southern country, summoning them to 
an assembly. In response to his call the Buddhist monks, numbering 
about 7(10 flocked together from these regions. When tho legal 
assembly bad met to dccUle the question Revata proposed a 
resoliitiofi that tho Saihglia, should settle tho question at that place 
whm' it arose, i.e., at Vnisilll. The resolution being adopted, the 
brethren wont to Vaisall. In tho subsequent; meeting of the Samgha 
the procoedings did not succeed, which circumstances moved Revata 
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developed in course of time. The second was an 
uncertain factor and could he counted upon only 
at rare intervals ; as a matter of fact, imeourse of 
a thousand years, only three hi^ures stand out 
prominently, r/c., Asoka, Kanishka and llarsha. 
Lastly, the method of callin" general councils, 
although most effective, must, on the whole, be 
looked upon as merely a desperate attempt to 
remedy the defects of the constitution and could, 
by its very nature, be resorted to only in extreme 
and exceptional cases. 

The result of this state of things is clearly 
seen in the repeated schisms within the bosom of 
the Church, and the less and less representative 
character of each succeeding general Council. 
It is quite clear, however, that the idea of one 
universal Buddhist Church was never absent 
either in theory or in popular ideas, although 
we must admit that the local communities 
were the only real entities for all practical 
purposes. 


to lay a proposal before the assembly that the question should bo 
submitted to a committee. So lie selected a committee of eight 
persons, four monks of the east, and four of the west. Tlia younger 
monk Ajita was appointed as regulator of seats. As tho place ©f 
meeting of tho committee was chosen the Valikarlma, a quiet and 
undisturbed spot. 

The proceedings of the committee were conducted in this manner 
that Revata put tho (piestions, and SavvakJmin delivered 4iis authori¬ 
tative replie.s. All the Ten Points were declared t« bo agaijjst tlm 
rules, and therewith tln^Vrijian monks were put in the wrong. 

(Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddldsm^ pp. 103*5.) 
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The inscriptions faithfully reflect this double 
aspect of the Buddhist church. Thus while 
some of them record gifts to the local or a special 
community of monks,' others explicitly refer 
to the whole Buddhist fraternity {Samghasa 
ahatudisoso) as the object of their gift.' 


The local corporations were governed on 
strictly democratic principles. The general as- 
„„ , , semblv of the monks constituted 

Iho nltra-dcniocra- •' 

lie oi<;Miii8iaioii of tiio the sovcreigu authoiity and the 
procedure of its meetings Avas 
laid down with minute exactness." 

In the first place all the fully ordained 
Bhikkhus in a community were members of the 
. assembly. Every one of them, 

I lio gcnoial assoiii - 1 . 

biy and its constitu. nnlcss incapacitated for some 
offence by way of peiralty, had 
a right to vote. No meeting was legal unless all 
the members entitled to vote were either present, 
or, being absent, formally declared their consent.'* 
A minimum number of members that must be 

> Liid Nos. 987, 1018, 1099, 1100,1105, 1123-1126, , 1175, 1248, 
1250. 

“ Lud. Nos. 5, G2b, 64n, 998, 999, 1006, 1007, 1016, 1020, 1024, 
1106,1127,4131,1133,1137, ll’dO, 1140, 1146. Gupta Inscriptions, 
Nos. 6^ 02. • 

M. V., IX. 3. 

* The formal consent of the absent members was called ‘ chhanda.* 
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present in order that the act may he legal, 
or, in other words, the rules of a quorum are 
laid down in Mahavagga, IX. 4. The. number 
varied for different classes of official acts. Thus 
there ivere some acts which could be done by only 
four, while others required the presence of nc 
less than twenty persons. Any member present 
might protest if he thought that the constitution 
of the assembly was in any way irregular. 

The assembly liaving duly met, the mover had 
tirst to announc(! to the assembled Ehikkhus 
the resolution he was going to 

I’roctuluro adopted , , 

in the meetiiigd of the pi’OpOSO ^ illlS HllllOUnCCniOllt 

was called i'lalli. After the 
iiatli followed the question put 

to the Bhikkbus prestmt if they approved the 
resolution. The question was put either once 
or tliree times; in the first case we have a 
nutlidatiifa kamma in the second case a katli- 
chalullTia Kammu.' Minute regulations were 
laid down as to what acts fell respectively under 
the first and second categories. Any deviation 
from this stereotyped form was liable to make 
the official act invalid. Thus we have in Maha¬ 
vagga IX. 3. 3 : “ If one performs, O Bhikkhus, 
a uallididiya act with one noitl, and does not 
proclaim a kammamclm, such an act is luilaw- 

ful. If one performs, O Bliikkhus, ixnaltidut'uja 

• • 

' S. B. E., Vol. XIH. I>. 109, f. n. (2). For tho prnctical illustm- 
tiou of this form sec tffc ceremony of ordination on p. 204 above. 
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act with two natlin and does not proclaim a 

kamniamchd .with one Ic am mar acini and 

does not propose a naUi .with two kanmia- 

ruchm and does not propose liatli, such an act is 
unlawful.” 

After the resolution was formally put before 
lln.‘ Snmfjini once or thrice, as the case might be, 
it was automatically passed, if the members 
present k(!pt sihuit. In case any one spoke 
against it and there was a dilforence of opinion, 
the decision of the majority ])revailed. llegular 
votes were laktm, and a taker of the votes 
was formally appointed by the saihgba for this 
purpos('.' 

In case the matter of dispute was grave and 
eomplicat('d, it could lx; referred to another local 
community in which there was a larger number 
of Jthikkhus, The procedure of doing this is 
described in detail in Chullavagga I\\ 11. 17. ff. 
Tbe community to which the matter was thus 
referred lirst asked for, .and obtained, a guarantee 
that their decision would be accepted as ii)ial. 
Then they proc('ed(‘d to consider the subject in 
very Juuch the same wav as described above. 
If tlio matter was a complicated one and point¬ 
less spf'eches were uttered in course of discussion 
tliev could refer it to a small committee.- Onlv 

/ c. V*, IV. e 

- Tiie rotVroifcc to l onmiiiieo bct.ni.s to have been a "oil eslablished 
It Nvas resul ted to in tiie council of Vaisili ( C. V. Xll. 2. 7). 
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the Bhikkhus of highest rejiute \vere selected for 
these committees and their appointment was 
made by a formal act of the Order., If the 
committee were unable to come to any decision 
about the question, they handed it back to the 
Samgha which settled it by the votes of the 
majority. 

Although the votes of the majority generally 
decided the disputed points, the Buddhist texts 
make it abundantly clear that the binding force 
of this general principle rvas not uniformly 
n'cognised. Thus we are told in Cluillavagga IV, 
10 . 1 , that the taking of voles is invalid when the 
taker of votes knows that those whose opinions 
are not in accordance with law Avill be, or may 
probably be, in the majority. Again, there were 
secret methods of taking votes and “ if the taker 
of votes ascertained tliat tho.se whoso opinion 
was against the Uharama were in the majority, 
he was to reject the vote as wrongly taken.”' 
It is difficult to explain tliese deviations from 
the general democratic spirit of the regulations. 
The texts are quite silent as to how the matter 
was to be decided if the decision of the majority 
were rejected, and on the whole there hangs a 
mystery about these regulations which it is at* 
present impossible to clear up. 

The local corporation of pionks carried on the 
necessary secular business ‘of the monastery 
'• c. V., IV. U. 26 , 
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thvou'jrh the ;i''encv of a minil)(‘r of oiricors 

r) ^ 

appointed by it iu due form. 

•nmibevof these 
officers naturally varied in 
different jilaces, hut the most important among 
them were;—(1) the distrilmtor of food, includ¬ 
ing fruits and rice gruel, (’2) the keeper of 
stores, (R) the regulator of the lodgings, (4) the 
recipient of robes, (o) the distributor of robes, 

(6) the keeper of rain-cloaks and bathing clothes, 

(7) the kee))er of alms-bowls and (8) the 
superintendent of the gardeino’s.' The otrieers 
were of course sidected from amongst the 
brethren, and only the most eminent among 
them were entrusted with these important 
charges. 

The local corporation had extensive authority 
, over the individual monks and 

Iho tmthonty ot tlu' 

over iiuiivi- eould visit tludr offences with 

cloal Tiiftnihi'i'. • 

various degrees of punishment 
such as (1) TdJJtniiiiti kHun/Ki (act of rebuke), 
(2) fix' yissoi/x koiiDiiti (putting under 
tutelage), (3) Pohhajcti'niit /xohiiki (act of 
Imnishmeut), (t) Pn/imnniii/a latiitix' (act of 
.making amends to the laity), and (5^ Pkkhe- 
panhjd kmmua (act of suspension). A detailed 
account of the offences deserving one or other 
of these punishments, and the Avay in which thej^ 


* Cf. Korn—Manual, ]i. ^3. 
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were imposed, is given in the first Khmidhako of 
Chiillavagga. Itesides these, tliere was the 
system of probation and penance {Pat-icasa and 
Mdnulto) which is described in minute detail in 
the second and third Klidtulhakas. Above all 
tliere was the act of expulsion from the Commu¬ 
nity, the highest punishment contemplated by 
the Buddhist canon, and the offences involving 
this extreme measure are given in the PdrZijika 
section of the Batimokklia. 

The nuns (Bhikkhunis) formed a distinct 
community in the Buddhist 
church. They had their own 
Samgha which was guided by 
the same rules and regulations as that of the 
monks. The Bhikkhuni Samgha was, however, 
for all practical purposes, subordinated to the 
Bhikkhu Samgha. The ordination of a new 
Bhikkhunr, although carried on in the Bhikkhuni 
Samgha in exactly the same way as that of a 
Bhikkliu in the Bhikkhu Samgha, had to be con¬ 
firmed by the latter. The general tendency 
of the Buddhist canon law was to assign a 
distinctly inferior position to the Bhikkhunis, as 
the great Buddha was of opinion that ‘their 
admission into the Buddhist church was calcu¬ 
lated to destory its purity. Many safeguards 
were devised to avert this evil but the essential 
principles guiding the corporation of monks ij’efe 
equally applicable in the case of that of the nuns. 
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It appears I’roin Buddha’s reply to Aiiauda 
in Cliullavag"a X. 15. that other religious sects 
also admitted woraou in their fraternity.' 


§ F) 

The foregoing account of the Buddhist 
church is calculated to give a fair idea of the 
corporate charaett'v of the institution. AVe may 
now dwell upoi\ some special features of the 
organisation which Itring out tin's characteristic 
in a more vivid manner. 

Tn tli(5 first place attention )nay he drawn to 
the fact, already noticed above, 

I Im‘ ifnliv'idinii liliikkliii tllclr tlK' 111(11 V 1(1 llfll 111 tllB 
Jind the Buddliist i ii • i. i i i 

sumgha. iHuldhist ivas merged 

in the corporation. The indi¬ 
vidual had absolutely no freedom of his own. and 
his life was regulated even to the minutest 
detail by a set of ordinances enforced .by the 
corporation. A few specimens may be ([noted 
below just to give an idea of the whole thing:— 

(/) Whatsoev('r Bhikkhu who is not sick, 
shall, desiring to warm himself, kindle a fire, or 
•have a tire kindled, without cause suflScient 
thereto—that is a Pachittiya (an offence requir¬ 
ing expiation) (S. B. E., XIIT, p. 44). 

• 

‘ *For the details of the Bhikklninl suihgha e/, C. V., X. and tlie 
Bbikkhuiii ratiinokkiia. 
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Hi) AVluitsoever Bhikkhu shall bathe at 
intervals of less than half a month, exeept on 
the proper occasion —that is a Pilchittiya ( ibid). 

{iii) In case people should oiler a Bhikkhu, 
who has gone to some house, to take as much as 
he chose of their sweetmeats and cakes, that 
Bhikkhu, should he so wish, may accept two or 
three howls full. If he should accept more than 
that—that is a Bachittiya {ibid, p. 39). 

{iv) Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall have a rug or 
mat made with silk in it—tiiat is a Bachittiya 
offence involving forfeiture {ibid, p. 21). 

(<j) When a Bhikkhu has had a new rug made, 
he should use it for six years. If he should 
have another new rug made within tlie six years, 
whether he has got rid, or has not got rid of the 
former one,—unless with the permission of the 
Sariigha—that is a Bachittiya otrenee involving 
forfeiture,' 

The .same relation between the individual and 
the corporation is brought out by the general 
presumption in the Buddhist canon law that 
everything belongs to the SaiiKjli't and not to 
any individual monk, and that the latter can 
only possess that which has been specitlcally^ 

^ The Vibhan"a explains by a story, why the last elau.se was added. 
“ A sick monk was asked by his relatives to come home, that they 
might nurse him. Ho answered tha^ he was too ill to carry his rug, 

could not get on without one, and conld*not have a lu'w om* mifdr 

• • 

within six years. Then the Blessed One established tliis exception to 
the general rule ” ('6u/,*p. and footnote ). 
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allotted to him. Thus it is a general rule that 
a Bliikkhii can po.ssess only one howl at a time 
and he oan (exchange it for a new one only when 
it has been hioken in at least live places. Now 
if any Bliikkhu got a new howl in violation of the 
al)ove rule, that howl was forfeited to the Samylia 
and given to the llhikkhu who had the worst 
bovvl.' Again, as a gcmeral rule, the Bhikkhus 
could not pos.sess gold or silver, and if any of 
tlunn sliould receive it or get some one to 
receive if for him, or allow it to be kept in 
deposit for him, he had to give; it up for the 
use of the community.' Even alien things acre 
alloaed to a Bhikkhu for personal use, they acre 
considered as tin' property of the Saiiu/ha.^ It 
is perfectly in keeping a ilh this doctrine that 
on the di'ath of a Bliikkhu, the SavK/Iia hecame 
the owner of his property : ‘ 

“ On the di'ath of a Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, 
the Samglia becomes the owner of his bowl and 
of his robes. But, now, those who wait upon 
the sick are of much service. T prescribe, 
O Bhikkhus, that tlie set of robes and the bowl 
are to be assigned liy the Samgha to tliein who 

' s. n. K. xni, p. •-■7. 

* lltid, j». 2() mul font note. 

^ No llliikklni hail a M'liaralo pcr.sonal ownur.sliip ovor hi.s robes ; 
though JiomiiKilly givfu to bho fur his own uso, and roally his own, 
sijhjtH't to tho rulos, ihoy worn, toidniiosilly sponkin^, tho property of 
tho whole Suih'jchu {Ibid, p. IS. I’.n. 11, 

’ M. V . VIJ I. J7.0. 
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havo waited upon the side And whatever little 
property or small supply of a Bhikkhu’s retpii- 
sites there mav he, that is to he divided bv the 
Sariigha that are present there; hut whatever 
large iiuantity of property and large supply of a 
Hhikkhu’s reqixisites there may be, that is not to 
he given away and not to be apportioned, hut to 
belong to Iho Samt/t/a of the Jone (tireetioos, 
those who have come in, and those who have 
not.” 

The communistic theory of pro|)erty is also 
beautifully illustrat(al by the fotlnwine: story. 

“Now at that time tln^ Jthikklms who dwelt 
in a certain country residence, not far from 
Siivatthi, wi-is' worried by having (‘onstantly to 
provide sleeping accommodation for travelling 
Bhikkhus who came in (from country places). 
■Vird those Bhikkhus thought: ‘[This being so,) 
let us hand over all tin* slee{)ing accommodation 
which is the proi)erty of the Saihgha to one (of 
us), and* let ns use it as belonging to him.’ .And 
they [did so]. 

Then th(^ incoming Bhikkhus said to them: 
‘Prepare, Sirs, sleeping accommodation for us.’ 

‘ There are no beds. Sirs, belonging to the 
Samgha. VVe have given them all away to one* 
of us.’ 

‘ What, Sirs ? Have ypu then made away 
with property belonging to the Samgha ? 

‘ That is so, Sifs.’ 
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The moderate lihikkhus murmured, etc., and 
told the matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ Is it true, O Bliikkhu.s, as they say, that 
Bhikkhus make away with Sarngha property ? ’ 

‘ It is true. Lord.’ 

'I'hen the Blessed One rebuked them, etc., and 
said to the Bhikkhus: ‘ Those live things, 

() Bhikkhus, are untransferable, and are not to 
be disposed of eitlu'r by the Saiiigha, or by a 
company of (wo or three Bhikklms (a (tana), 
or bv a single individual. And what are the 
five? A j)ark (Arama), or the site for a park— 
(his is the (irst untransferable thing, that cannot 
be disposed of by (he Saihgba, or by a Gana, or 
l)y an individual. If it be disposed of, such 
disposal is void; and whosoever has disposed of 
it, is guilty of a thullachchaya. A A^ihara or 
(he site for a \uhara—this is the second, etc. 
(as before). A bed, or a chair, or a bolster, or a 
jiillow—this is the third, etc. A brass vessel, or 
a brass jar, or a brass pot, or a bra.ss vase, or a 
razor, or an axe, or a hatchet, or a hoe, or a spade 
—this is the fourth, etc. Greepers, or bamboos, 
or muhja, or babba ja grass, or common grass, or 
clay, or things made of wood, or crockery—this is 
fhe fifth, etc. (as before, down to) thullachchaya.’' 

Thus it was that the individual member 
could occasionally realise the idea of the larger 


' C. V., VI. 15. 
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Brotherhood. In view of’the fact that there was 
no central organisation of the Buddhist churcJi, 
these peculiar theories and practices aloi\e could 
enable a member to realise that the various local 
corporations were merely the parts of a larger 
one. If a monk of Kashmir, in course of his 
travels, could claim by right, a bed at night in a 
convent at Pataliputra, he would certainly have 
realised the idea of the greater corporation 
such as nothing else would have enabled him 
to do. 


Several institutions in the Buddhist church 
constantly kept alive the cor¬ 
porate feeling in the minds of 
the members. The regular 
assembly of the local Bhikkhus 


Cliai*acteri.stic iiisti- 
lutioNs and ceremo¬ 
nies ill tlie Buddhist 
Church. 


may be jnentioned first. It was at first ordained 
that the Bhikkhus should assemble and recite 
the Dhamma on the eighth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth day of each half-month.' On one of 
the last two days took place the ‘Uposatha’ 
service and the recitation of Patimokkha." This 
^vas looked upon as very important and elaborate 
resrulations were laid down for fairlv conducting 
the ceremony. 


^ M. II. 1. 3. 

* M. V., II. 3. 2, 3 ; II. 4. 2 . 
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The service was to l)e held l)y the complete 
fraternity of a locality. For 
0 ) uoKiiUr [M iici.ii- purpose the boundaries 

c.Tl aHHOTtiblies, ^ ^ 

of a local area were clearly 
defined ' by a formal act of the Order. The 


area was not to he too large, nor was it to consist 
of such natural obstacles, as a big riv(!r without 
any regular communication between the two 
sides by means of ferry boats, etc. These pre¬ 
cautions were evidently taken to ensure the 
possibility of the attendance of all the members. 
There was to be only one ‘ Uposatha ’ service, on 
a particular day proclaimed beforehand, and on 
a fixed spot arranged for the purpose. 

When the brethren had assembled together, 
tlu^ Patimokkha was recited- 


'rh(' recitation of the 
Pdtimokklia. 


by a learned competent Bhik- 


kliu with the formal sanction 


of the Assembly;^ As the recitation pro- 
cec'ded, and at tlie cwd of the des^cription 
of eacli class of otTences, the question was 
put to the assembled l)r(dhren whether they were 
pure with regard to it. 'rhe question was repeat¬ 
ed thrice, and if tlie asseml)ly remained silent, 
^ the recitation was continued ; for the silence was 


‘ If no specific honndary was deteninned, the boundary of the 
village or the town where the Fhikkhns dwelt was accepted a.s the 
boundary^ for the Uposatha service (M. V., 11. 12. 7). 

* The Patyuokkha (a classitied catalogue of various offences and 
their appropriate punishment) was usually recited in its frill extent 
but it could be abridged in times of danger (M. V., ll. 15). 

=' M. V . II. 3. 3. 
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tautainount to a declavatiou of inuooeuoo.' 
On the other hand if any of the Jjhikkhus 
present was guilty of any' of these offences he 
had to confess his guilt and was treated according 
to the rules and regulations. After the recita¬ 
tion of Pjitiinokkha was linished, various topics 
connected with the church were discussed in the 
assembly - and sometimes even official acts 
Avere perfoi’med.’ Usually the eldest Bhikkhn 
was the master of the cerennony but in ca.se 
he was ignorant and unable to recite the 
Patimokkha, the Bhikkhu who was most leaimed 
and competent took his place. In ea.se all the 
Bhikkhus of a particular locality were ignorant 
they had to .send instantly one Bhikkhu to 
the neighbouring community with instructions 
to come back after having learnt the Pati¬ 
mokkha abridged or in its full e.Ktent. If 
he failed to do this the Bhikkhus had all to go to 
a neighbouring community to hold the Uposatha 
service, 'and the recital of the Patimokkha. 

The presence of all the members in the cere¬ 
mony was specially insisted upon. If any one 
was absent on account of sickness he had to 
charge another Bhikkhu with his ‘ parisudtlhi,' 
i.e., with the solemn declaration that he was* 
pure from the olfences specified in the Patimok¬ 
kha. He had also to declare at the same time 

• M. V., If. . 

. ^ M. V., 11. 15. 5-11. 

^ M. V., II. 23. 
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his consent to the acts to be performed in the 
assembly.' If the sick Bhikkhu did not succeed 
in conveying this parisuddhi, he liad to be carried 
to the assembly on his bed or his chair. If the 
nurses of tlie sick man thought that by removing 
him his sickness would increase or he would die, 
then the whole Sariujho had to go to the sick 
man and hold IJposatha there. But in no case 
were they to hold the ceremony with incomplete 
congregation. Similarly if a Bhikkhu was seized 
by his relations or kings, robbers, etc., on the 
Uposatha day, the Bhikkhus had at first to try 
to have him temporarily released for Joining the 
Uposatha service. If they did not succeed, they 
were to re(iuest them to tak(5 the Bhikkhu oiit- 
side the boundary during the IJposatha ceremony 
so that the congregation might be technically 
complete. Failing in this, they should rather 
stop the Uposatha ceremony altogether than hold 
it with an incomplete congregation. Again, if a 
Bhikkhu turned mad, he was first to be granted 
‘ nmvinttakasannui(ti ’ (/.e., the mad man’s leave) 
by a formal act of the Order before the Uposatha 
ceremony could be held without him. Thisinsis- 
, tence on the presence of all the members and the 
mutual confe.ssion of guilt must be looked upon 
as indicative of. and no doubt greatly conducive 
to, the corporate spiidf of the Buddhist monks,- 
« « 

‘ M. V.. I[. 

Tliis acouiiiit is lukoii from M. II. 
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The Vassa or the retreat during the rainy 
• season was another institution 

the rainyfcaTon!'"''"" Calculated to dcvclop the corpo¬ 
rate spirit among the Buddhist 
monks. It was ordained that for three months 
during the I’ainy season every year, commencing 
either from the day after the full moon of 
Ashjldha, or a month after that date, the monks 
had to live in a settled residence.' During this 
period, they could not leave their place of resi¬ 
dence, except in cases of emergency, specilied 
in detail in Mahilvagga III. Thus, for three 
months, a number of Bliikkhus lived together 
in mutual amity and concord. We get a glimpse 
of it from the following short account of the life 
led by a group of Bhikkhus : “He who came 
back first from the village*, from liis alms- 
pilgrimage, prepared seats, got water for washing 
the feet, a foot stool, and a towel, cleaned the 
slopbasin and got it ready and put there (water 
to) drink and foods. He who came back last 
from the village, from his alms-pilgrimage, ate, 
if there was any food left (from the dinner of the 
other Bhikkhus) and if he desired to do so ; and 
if he did not desire (to eat), threw it aw^y at a 
place free from grass or poured it away in*to 
water in which no living things were; put away 

the water for washing the feet, the foot.stooJ, 

* • 

• • 

' rsually tlic Dion^H travolleil from place to place (lurin'/ tlu’; rest 
of the year. 
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and the towel; cleanbil the slop-basin and 
put it away, put the water and the^^ood away 
and swept the dining-room, etc.”' 

At the end of the Vassa residence the assem¬ 
bled Bhikkhus held the cere- 

(Hi) I’.'iVflrniiil. « -i> _ _ • 1*1 

monv ol I’avarana, in which 
‘ every Bhikkhu present invited the Samghu to 
charge him with any offence they thought him 
guilty of- an oifeuce which they saw, or heard 
of, or suspected—so that he might atone for it.' 

‘ Imtnediatelv after the Pavarana the robes 
belonging to the local Saingha 
wore distributed among its 
members. This was know'n as 
the Kolli'niii ceremony. The ‘ Kathina' literally 
‘ hard,’ was the stock of cotton provided by the 
faithful to he made up into robes for the use of 
the SamglHi during the ensuing year. By a 
formal act of the Order a Bhikkhu was placed 
in charge of dyeing and sewing these clothes. 
When the new robes were ready for whar, he 
chose one for himself and pointed out the re¬ 
maining robes to tlu' Bhikkhus there present, 
specifying which he thought fit for the elder 
and which foi' the younger members of the 
Order. Pinally he called upon the Somgha for 
their formal approval of his procedure. On the 
receipt of such approval the Bhikkhus took 

' M. V„ IV.’oT. 

* For the details aud fonualiiics oi‘ the cereinouy cj, M. V., IV. 
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possession of their respective robes, and the 
ceremony came to an end/ 

§ 8 

The Buddhist fraternity, of which a short 
sketch has been given above, 

Religious corpora- -i i i i 

lions other than the may be looked upon as a type 

Buddhist Samghn. « t • i* 

or the religious corporations in 
ancient India. The Jaina fraternity, the only 
other religious corporation of which some detail¬ 
ed account is known to us, clearly belongs to 
this type." Of the rest we })ossess very little 
definite information. There can, however, he 
scarcely any doubt that these religious corpora¬ 
tions were always an important factor in ancient 
Indian society. It has been already demon¬ 
strated that there were many such corporations 
afthe time when Buddhism arose. Their conti¬ 
nued existence in later times is proved by the 
Dharmasastras and inscriptions. Thus the passage 
from Ylijnavalkya quoted on p. 39 cahove, refers 
to the ‘ ’ or heterodo.x religious sects in lay¬ 

ing down rules and regulations for coiqiorations. 
The corporation of the ‘ Piishandis ’ is also 
expressly referred to in the Nilrada Sarhliita in 
the following passage:— 

' S. B. E., Vol. XVII, pp. 148-152 and footnotes. 

- Considerations of space forbid a detailed account of the Jaina 
church 
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An inscription of the second century A. D. 
I’ecords a gift to the corporation (parshad) of the 
Charakas, probably ‘ a certain special category 
of Brahmanical ascetics” while another refers to 
the holy assembly of the Aparajitas.- 

During the latter part of the Hindu period, 
religious corporations specially 

Tlieir conlimu'd u\* i • 'ir • i i 

iHtunce till tiio latest o\ tlic various Vaislinava and 

period of Hindu India. i j i i ij *11 

Sakta sects, largely nourished 
in southern India, lleferences to temples occur 
pretty freciuently in south Indian records and 
leave no doubt that these local religious 
corporations of more or less well-delined charac¬ 
ter were associated with lliem. They nc 
doubt corresponded to the ancient Buddhist 
mona.steries to a certain extent hut their corpo¬ 
rate organisation never reached the same high 
stage of development. A detailed account of 
these institutions is not necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of the present work, however interesting it 
might prove to the students of Indian history. 

The same remark applies to tlie similar institu- 
«» 

tions in northern India. 

‘ Kp. Ind., Vol. YIII, i>. 70. Also r/, iho dedicatory cave inscrip- 
tiona of Afipka and Dasaratltn. 

^ i^iid. No. lyia. 
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CoRPOKATE Activities in Social Life 


§ 1 


The corporate activities of the ancient In¬ 
dians were most remarkably 

The caste system, •!* i. j • i 

the concrete expression niclTllI 6816(1 1 11 11161 )’ SOCIHI lif 6 , 

of corporate activity aK • i i 

ill St)ciai life, dMCl tiioy^ vv('r6 Ccimod to ti cio- 

gree of p6rfection which is 
unknown elsewhere in tlie world. Tln^ institu¬ 
tion variously known as vffrmt, Jati or caste, is 
the concrete expression of those activities, and 


represents, in its highest development, the best 
form of social corporation known to history. It 
is not my object here to trace the origin and de¬ 
velopment of the caste system as a whole, for 
that is too big a subject and requires separate 
treatment by itself. I should rather confine 
myself to those essential features alone which 
make the term corporation applicable to it, and 
bring out more prominently the corporate 
character of the institution. 

We may begin from the earliest peri<xl of 
Indian history known to us. 

The orif^in and anti- ^ 

quitj of the caste viz., that Represented by the 

system. . , * * 

.Rigveda. The point has often 
been discussed whether the caste system was 
42 


P 
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known to the people of that age. But the views 
of antiquarians differ much on this question. 
Aufrecht, Benfey, M. Muller, Muir, Roth, Weber 
and Zimmer were of opinion that the later Brah- 
manical social organisation was unknown to the 
Vedic people. 'Phe view was endorsed by Senart, 
Macdonell, Von Scbroeder and Kaegi. On the 
other hand llaug, Kern and l aid wig maintain 
the opposite view and they have beim supported 
by Oldenberg and (leldm'r.' It would be of no 
use to consider in detail the arguments advanced 
by each, but we may examine the facts so far as 
they have been elucidated by these scholars. 

There is only one pas.sage in Rigveda, the 
celebrated Pui usha Siikta which refers to the 
division of socii'ty into four classes. The Sukta 
is, however, admittedly of late 

('UHtC HVHtt'm UTl- . , 1 * |. 1 

knowniii thv Hiis^vctiic origiu HHU caiiiiot thereiore be 
accepted as an evidence of 
the earliest jieriod. There are, however, some 
grounds for the belief that the four classes 
were not unknown t.o I he earliest Indo-Aryans. 
The earliest Irani.ui society was divided 
into four classes {pisfi/rti.s) corresponding to 
.those described in the P irusha Sukta. Thus 
the Athravas (priests) would correspond to 
the Brahmans, the lla!haeslhm (warriors) to 
the Kshatriyas, the 'Vustriyas Fshonyants (chief 
» 

‘ For a nummary of ihe.‘»o riews c/. A. L., p. 186, nnd V. I., II, 
p. 247 ff. 
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of family) to the Vaisjras and tlu' Iluifis 
(labourers) to the Sudras.* There is some force 
in Ludwig’s argument that as the religi(\us ideas 
contained in the Kigveda reach back to the time 
when the Iranians and the Aryans lived together 
we have a right to take the social ideas also as 
representative of the same period ; that if we 
admit the absence of similar class distinctions in 
tlie age of Rigveda, we are hound to presume 
that the Aryans originally had the distinctions 
in their society, sul)sequently lost it and had 
built them up again at some future period.” 

It may thus be admitted that the four-fold 
social division contemplated by 
* the Furusha Sukta was known 

different from caste in llio'Veda. There 

is, hoAvever, nothing to show 
that the four classois formed anything approach¬ 
ing to four castes. Every people in an advanced 
state of civilisation may be differentiated into 
the fouf (or possibly more) elements. The Eng¬ 
lish people, for example, may be divided into the 
clergy, the noble, the middle class, and the 
labourers. There is no evidence to show that 
the general division of the people into four class¬ 
es in the age of Rigv'eda was more rigid than* 

* Cf, Ludwig, Der Rigveda, ill, pp. 243-4; Senart,Caste, p. 140 ff. 

* Dor Rigveda, III, 244. 'lliere ifkhowever no question of the 

‘ classcn-unterschiede die auf der geburC beruhten’ as Lutiwig pre¬ 
sumes. 67. Senart, Caste, p. 142; Spiegel, Eran, Aflerthumskf li, 
p. 561 ff. • 
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that prevailing in England, the hereditary nobles 
in the latter forming a suitable counterpart to 
the more or less licreditary priest-hood in the 
former. It may be argued, that in the case of 
India the later literature shows these classes as 
rigid castes, and in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, we might postulate the same with re¬ 
gard to the age of Rigveda. Apart from the 
illogical nature of the statement itself, the ex¬ 
ample of the Iranian society clearly proves that 
the. class distinctions mentioned above do not 
connote any caste distinctions, and, what is more 
important, that they do not even necessarily 
lead to the latter. 

Let us next examine the point whether, and 
if so how far, these classics partook of the nature 
of corporations. Wc can speak of corporation 
only when there is some link by which a 
class of people is tied together, whether it lie 
of profession, social status or something else. 
Now there is absolutely no (*vidence that any of 
the four classes of wliich the existence may be 
inferred from the hymns of Rigveda ever form¬ 
ed a professional group or social unit. Excep¬ 
tions may indeed be taken to the case of Brah- 
‘matis and Sudras. It may be argued that 
the priest-hood already formed a profession' 
and that the ^udnts^ or Dilsas formed a distinct 
ethnic' group. In 'the first case, however, there 


■ Muir. S. T., 1, 259r 
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is nothing to show that the profession was the 
monopoly of a particular and definite class of 
people, or that those Avho adopted it formed any 
organised social group or groups by themselves. 
In the latter case, although the Sudi-as or Dasas 
were ethnically distinct from the Aryas, there is 
no reason to suppose that they were a homo¬ 
geneous race, being composed, as they were, of 
various aboriginal races, whom the Aryans liad 
to confront in their Indian settlements. It mav 

t' 

l>e broadly asserted therefore, that although there; 
were several classes among the Arvans in the 
early Vedic period th(;ro was not yet any 
question of caste.' 


§ 2 


We may next tivke into consideration the 


Casli* in #llie later 
Vedic period. 


later Vedic age. Weber, who 


has made a special study of the 
• data regarding caste contained 

in these sourc(;s, is of opinion that tlie caste sys¬ 
tem was fully developed during the period, and 
that we tind here tlie system which was after¬ 
wards idealised in Manu’s code, although .lie is 
constrained to admit tliat some laxity in the sys^ 
tern is observable here and there." That this 
view of the development of the caste system is 


‘ Senart, CaHloH, p. 149 ff. 
» ind. Stud., Vol. X, p. 2, 
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erroneous is now genei’ally recognised ‘ With¬ 
out going into this question in detail we shall 
separately discuss the cases of Bnihman, Ksha- 
triya, Vaisya and Sudra just to find out to what 
extent any of those partook of a corporate 
character. 

Brahman. —T'hc pretension of the Brahman 
has no doubt reached a high 
of«‘‘BratM,.nn"‘ point. Already in Kausitaki 

th(*y ar(; called Gods and Gods of 
Gods (p. 3“)).' They are even ludd to be identical 
with Brahma (p. 37). 'I'hcy alone can take things 
offered in a saerilice. 'I'liey have a right to claim 
four privileges, viz., (1) Archa (veneration), (2) 
Dana (present, gifts, etc.), (3) Ajyeyata (freedom 
from oppression) and (t) Ahadhyata (immimity 
from capital punishment). They liave also four 
duties, viz., (1) BiTihinanyarii (purity of blood), 
(2) Bratirupacharya (proper way of living), (3) 
Yasah (fame through the study of Veda, etc.), ( I) 
Lokapakti (intellectual and religious tcaining 
of the people, as teacher, sacrificial priest and 
purohita).' 

These duties and privileges belong to no other 
class of people, at least as a body, and as such 
the Brilhinaus must be looked upon as a distinct 
privileged class, 'rhere were besides special 

* llo]>kiny, Crtste, pp. 2, U^S. 

- rt'for to IiiW. Stud. Vul. X. 

•Lnd. Stud.*X. ti. Fur lietailcd juT’ount uf each of iho ftbove pri¬ 
vileges uud duties see, \b\d, pp. 41-lGO. 
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rules and regulations prescribed for the conduct 
of a Brahman such as that: 

(1) He should not carry anus (]). 9r))(Kaus'i- 
takl, 93.101. 

(2) He should not speak in a vulgar tongue 
(p. 97).‘ 

(3) He should iniliate his son at a particular 
age (p. 101). 

(4) He should observe the rules laid down for 
taking food. 

(5) Ho should observe^ Brahmacharya (chas¬ 
tity) (p. 102). 

The violation of these rules was meted with 
punishment in the form of penance, and some¬ 
times it even led to the ('xclusion from the 
Brahmanic fold. The ‘ out-cast,’ however, could 
get back into his society by performing some 
penahees (p. 102). 

It is thus quite clear that the Brahmans al¬ 
ready possessed a corporate 

Tho bpftimiitig of . ’ Ti. 1 1 i 

the Biistiinan corpo- charactcr. It bcdioves US next 
to take into consideration the 
nature of this corpoi-ation. 

The first thing that strikes anybody is that 
the corporation is in the making, and that a 
conscious attempt is visible to make it more and 
more perfect. In the first- place, what’ is tlje 


',*S P. Br., 3. 2. 1. 24. 
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basis of the corporation ? The group of people 
who were collectively called Brahman was not 
bound together by ties of birth. There is .abso¬ 
lutely nothing to show that, as in later days, none 
but the son of a Brahrn.an could belong to the 
class. 

Rules were indeed laid down th.at nobody 
should serve as a priest who could not prove his 
descent from three (according to Kausitaki 
Sutra) or ten (according to liatyayana Sutra) 
generations of Rishis (p. 70). But these very 
rul(\s provfi distiiiclly llial flie unbroken descent 
in a Brahman line w.as as yet an ideal and not 
an actuality. It further shows the conscious 
attempt towards a closer corporation to which 
I have relVirred abov*'. 

We have, b()wev<>r, not to depend upon nega¬ 
tive proof alone to establish our thesis. Authen¬ 
tic ancient t(\\ts r<'p<'ate(lly declare that it is 
knowledge*, not descent, that neakes a Bi’ahman. 
Thus we learn from Satapatba Brahman 11. 6. 2. 
10 , that danaka became a Brahrn.an through the 
teachings of Yajnavalkya. Taittiriya-samhita 
(0.0.1. t) declares “tjxt g m 

‘ Il(' who has learning is the Brahman 
rishi. Again avc have in Kilthaka 30. 1, and 
Maitiaiyanlya Saiidiita 18.1; 107. 0. 


^ ^ ^ fqm «fcRTmr: u ” 
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“What do you ask* about Brahman lather, 
what do you ask about Brah- 

Kiiowlodiifo, not * 

i>iith, tiio iiHsis of (ho man mother? Since .one who 
(oipoiatioM. knows the Veda is the I’allier, 

the grand father.” These and similar passages 
indicate that knoM ledge was looked upon as the 
primary qualification, and heredity counted for 
little in the recognition of a person as Brah¬ 
man.' 

If, then, the Brahmanhood depended upon 
file knowledge and learning mainly requisite for 
Vedic worship, there; must have been sonn; speci- 
tic method by wliieh it was obtained, 'flu! 
method is fortunately referred to in KausitakI, 
55, from whicli we learn that the teacher had the 
power to confer ‘ rirsheyam ’ or Brahmaidiood 
upon his studemt,' apparently if the latter wc'.re 
inclined to adopt the profession of a priest, and 
had,* in the opinion of tin* teacher, capacity 
required for the same. This is beautifully 
illustrated by a passage in Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII-10), quoted by Mui.r' We ai*e told that 
“sacrifice fled from the Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
i^udra and approached to Brahman. Wherefore 
now also sacrifice depends upon Brahman,* upon 
the Brahmans. Kshattra then followed Brahman, 

I *M(l so Avircl ilonn aiieli iio<*li iiiolii tarli das ^\ iHPf ri alleiu 

als wesentHfli. dio Abkimfl uber}iau[»t. ifls ganz unwtsentlicb Ix.'/.cdclniet 
(Ind. Stud., p. 70). 

‘ For various details in coiineetion with it cf. Ind. Stud.,x, pp. 71*72. 

^ Muir, S. T., Vol. I ,p. 368. 
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and said, ‘ invite me (too to participate) in this 
sacrifice.’ Brahman replied, ‘ so he it; then lay¬ 
ing asida thy own implements (how, arrows, etc.) 
approach the sacrifice Avitli the implements ol 
Brahman, in the form of Brahmaii, and having 
become Brahman.’ Kshattra rejoined, ‘ Be it so,’ 
and, laying aside his owm implements, approached 
the sacrifice with thos(‘ of Brahman, in the 
form of Brahman and having become Brahman. 
Wherefore, now' also a Kshattriya, when saci’i- 
ficing, laying aside his own implements, ap¬ 
proaches th(' sacrifice with those of Brahman, 
in the foian of Brahman, and having become 
Brahman.” There was thus no inherent dis¬ 
tinction between Kshattra and Brilhman, and the 
one might have been changed into the other by a 
change in the modi* of life and profession. The 
.same idea also occurs in Aitare\a Brrihmana 
Vll. 2;U ; “ tie. a king, when conseevated 
enters into the condition of a Brah¬ 
man,” and also in l^ata])atha Brahmana (m. 2.1. 
39 ff). On the authority of these and other texts 
Weber concludes; ‘•Thus every Rajanya and 
Vai.s\a becomes, throinrh the consecration for 
sacrifice (^)^) a Bnlliman during its continu- 
ftnee, and is addre.ssed as such ” (p. 17). Again 
we have in l^atapatha Brahmana (XIII. 1.1. 3) : 
“ whosoever sacrifices, does so after having as it 
were heconie a Bnlhinan.’' So too Katyayana 
says in his ^rauta-sntra, \ l. I. 12: ” The word 
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Brahman is to he addressed to a. Vaisya and a 
Rajanya also/’ on wliieli the commentator an¬ 
notates : The formula ‘ This Brahmana has 

been consecrated ’ is to he used at the sacrifice 
of a Vaisya and a Rajanya also ; and not the 
Avords ‘ this Rajanya, or this A'aisya, has been 
consecrated/' 

The passage in Kausitaki, 55, thus gives a 
probable clue to the basis of corporation which 
we liaA^e been trying to discover. It is the 
knowledge and deportment requisite for priestly 
function, and the Brahman society in those days 
may thus be said to be a guild of priests. As 
new members could be admitted to a craft-guild 
only by some prescribed method (see p. 19), 

so one could be initiated into this guild of priests 
only after an approved term of apprenticeship 
with a Master. 'Ihis is expressly acknowledged 
by the Sutra writers. Thus Apastamba says 
that ‘‘ ho (the Acharya) causes him (the pupil) 
to be born (a second time) by (imparting to him) 
sacred learning” (S. B, E., IT, p. R); also, that 
“ this (second) birth is the best “ The father 
and the mother produce the body only ” {ibid). 
Again, one ‘‘ Avhose father and grandfather have 
not been initiated (and his two ancestors) are 
called slayers of the Brahman. Intercourse, eat¬ 
ing and intermarriage with them should he 
avoided”; (ibid, p. 5). ‘ XoVeligious yite caqbt* 

‘ (,*/. Mmr, S.T.. Vol. J, p. :i6U and t. n. 
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performed by a (child) before he has been girt 
with the sacred girdle, since he is on a level Avith 
a ^^udroi before his (new) birth from the Veda’ 
{ihid^ p. 10). Initiation, not birth, was thus 
the real claim to llrabmanhood, and we get here 
a rational e.xplanation of those elaborate cere¬ 
monies which r(!gulat('d the relation between a 
teacher and a student. 

The analoffv with the i^uild mav be carried a 
step further. As many of these guilds (like those 
of weavers, barbers, pott(n*s and oil-millers) had 
ultimately devcdopcul into ‘ east(‘s,’ so the ‘guild 
of the pi iests ’ was also converted into the 
‘ Hrrihman caste.’ We come across those craft 
guilds in ancient time, and their i^epresentatives, 
forming so manv ‘ castes,’in modern davs. It 
would be as mueli consonant to reason to say, 
that the membership of the primitive guilds 
depended upon birth, as to predicate the same of 
the ancient llrilhman class. 

It is necessary that we slmuld divest our 
mind of prejudices and guard ourselves against 
associating modern ideas with the old state of 
things. The angle of vision also requires to be 
changed a little. AVe are accustomed to say 
lhat the ‘ Brrihmans alone could be priests, they 
alone could teach the A^edas.’ whereas we should 
ratlier .say thnt the\'< alone Avere Biahmans Avho 
posgessod 0 , knoAvledge of the Veda and could 
perform the function of a priest. One Avas a 
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Brahman because ho was'a A\^die scholar and a 
priest, and not the rico cersa. Airain, tlie Itrah- 

inans ot those davs did not coniine their activities 

• » 

to the function of a priest alone. As \V(* have 
seen, some of tlien> were (i^ht(;rs too, and it is 
certain that many also followed other professions. 
Hut the prohibition to carry arms, which we 
tind in Kausitaki is probably a typical ('xamph? 
of the gradual restriction in this respect. Mere 
again we tind that conscious attempt towards 
making the corporation a closer one to which 
reference has already been made. 

The ‘corporation of priests’ had not as yet 
dev(;lop('d that social ('xclusive- 

I lit'- corporation, iu»t ^ 

yet H rigid one. noss wluch is tlic cliittf charac¬ 

teristic of their descendants. They freely m.arried 
among all cltisses of jicoplo and took wives ttven 
from the Sudra class. The marriage with f^udras 
was indeed looked upon with disfavour, as is 
evidenced by Gohhila, 8. 2. 12 , etc., and, among 
others, the story of Vat.sa, but it was not positively 
forbidden (pp. 73-71). After con,sidcring every¬ 
thing IVeher concluded that t here Avas in those 
days no hard and fast rule regarding that ‘ purity 
of blood,’ about which so many injunctions and 
prohibitions have been laid down in later days 
The corporation of priests was thus not a 
close or rigid one. We find indeed conscious 
attempts to make it so, but the regulations lajd 


Snt). .Stud., A'ol. X, p. 7.A 
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down for the purpose sat lightly upon the 
members, and were not enforced with any amount 
of rigoiu; Slight penances only were imposed 
for any broach of customary duties, and although 
continued neglect of the same led to the expulsion 
from the corporation, the means of re-admission 
to it were in many cases extremely feasible.’ 

I have all along used the expression “corpora¬ 
tion or guild of priests.” It would perhaps be 
more correct to say “ corporations or guilds of 
priests.” For we cannot very well believe that 
all the Brahmans in dilferent parts of the country 
formed only one corporation. Although there 
must have been some general similarity in their 
aims, pursuits, and manner of living, the more 
cob(‘renl organisation could embrace only a 
limited section. .Vs a matter of fact we bear of 
various schools of Brahmans at this period, such 
as the Yajurvedis. Madhyandins, Maitraysnis, 
lligvedls, Apastarnbas, Apastamba Hiranyakes’is, 
etc. These very names indicate that the ’differ¬ 
entiating factors W('re connected with the Vedic 
authorities relied upon by them, and this, in a 
manner, corroborates what T have stated above 
regarding the basis of these corporations, viz., 
that it is not birth but the knowledge required 
by a priest. Tlie divisions of the Brahmans 
according to Siikhil and Charana also lead to the 
same conclusion. 
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The Ksleftrif/ifs. —The various^ texts i|uote(l 
by Weber under the heading ‘‘ Verbiiltniss der 
beiden obersten Kasten'' (Ind. St., X, pj). 
leave no doubt that the Kshatriyas too had 
formed a class by themselves. They ar(' 
frequently mentioned along with the lirahmans 
as having enjoyed special rights and privileges 
apart from all other classes. They no doubt 
represented the nobility, the descendants of the 
ancient tribal chiefs, but there is no reason to 
suppose that their rank was a closed on(% or tliat 
there was anv social exclusi\'eness about them. 
Ties of rank no doubt invc'sted them with a 
corporate character, but the corporation, like 
that of the Brahmans, was not yet a rigid on(\ 
They developed side by side with the Brahmans 
and, as we shall see laUu* on, maintained for long 
a contest for supremacy with the latter. As the 
devedopment of these two classes runs on almost 
parallel Tines it is not necessary to treat the case 
of the Kshatriyas separately in detail. 

The I'aiisijas. —The Vaisyas represent the 
mass of the people at large from which the two 
upper classes were recruited.’ Sundry regula¬ 
tions are laid down to mark the distinctions of 
the two upper classes from them. A f?w df 
them may be quoted belo\v as types. 

(1) Tn a sacrificial {Uaco,l a lirahmana is 

addressed with ‘ Eh\' anTl a Vaisya * and • a 

• • • 

• c/. S. P. Br. 11. 2. T. 16; 12.7. B. 8 also, Ohienlxii^ in Z. D. M. 
G., Vol. 51, p. 286, Senart—Castes, p. 153, nn<l Pick. p. 163 
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Kshatriya with fujoln aiicl adi ara t 
Bralimana 1. 1. t. 12 ). 

(2) , The Jirahinan can marry three wives, 
the Ksliatriya two, aiul the Vaisya only one 
(P- ^1)- 

(•‘5) The age for beginning the student 
life is respectiv«'ly s, 1], and 12 for Brahman, 
Ksliatriya and Vaisya (/hid). 

(1) Tlic savitrl of a Brahman is a gayatrl, 
that of a Ksliatriya a (rinldidth, that of a Vaisya 
•,\Ja(j(di (p. 22). 

(o) 'I’lie iipdiiiijidini eeremony of a Briihman 
takes ))laee in spring, that of a Ksliatriya in 
summer and that of a Vaisya in autumn (p. 22). 

((■)) The Brahman, Ksliatriya, and Vais'ya 
students utter tlu' word ‘ hhavant ’ respectiA'ely at 
tin' beginning, middle, and end of their speech, 
while begging for alms (p. 22). 

(7) White, red, and yellow grounds are 
resp(*efively the building spots of Brabman 
K.shatriya and N'aisya. 

(S) Dillerent materials an^ prescribed for the 
upper garment, the holy girdle {t/iekliala), and 
the stall of the Brahman, Ksliatriya and Vaisya 
students, 

The.se and other similar distinetiA’e character¬ 
istics had probably no more objective reality than 
the assumption that Brahman, Ksliatriya and 
Vajsya wer/i respectively of white, red and yellow 
colour! (according to other authorities Vaisya 
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and Kshatriyas ar(3 rospeetn^ely wliHe and dark !)' 
({). 10). They no doubt betray an atbnnpton the 
part of the Brahmanieal writers to erect J)arriers 
between the three classes but they at the same 
time clearly prove that the existing distinctions 
were not very strong. 

But although the Vaisyas were theoretically, 
and no doubt, to a great extent, practically, 
differentiated from the Bralimans and the 
Kshatriyas, there is no reason to sup[)OS(» that they 
ever formed a homogcmeous group. They were 
too large in number and too varied in the nature 
of their component parts to maintain a corporate 
character; and although they were distinguished 
from the Sudra by birth, they remained a conglo¬ 
meration of different grou])s of people following 
different professions and different rules of life. 
It is only in later periods that these groups 
developed a corporate character, and this will be 
discussed later on. 

The*^udruH —Tin? contrast betwc'en Arya and 
Dasa of the previous period is replaced by that 
between Arya and Stidra during the period under 
review (for the expressions clearly l)ringing out 

the contrast and an account of the symbolical 

# 

* Thir is conclusively proved (if such proofs were oecfjssury) by the 
followin^^ passages of Ajiastainba, wIktc, .'tftor describyig the different 
PifllerialH fit to be used by Brabinaii, li^shatriyn and Vaisya he says : 
“ some declare, without any reference t« caste, tliat the ‘Htaff of^ a 
student should bo made of the wood of a tree (that is'lil to be ufed at 
the sacrifice) ” ( S. B. p. 9 ). Again “ the skin of a sheep is fit 

to be worn by all castes " {ihidy p. 10). 

4t4 • 
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struggle between Suclra and Arya, see Ind. Stud., 
X, p. 5 ff.). Distinct attempts are made in order 
to accentuate the points of difference between 
the two. It is claimed tliat the Sudras have no 
right to approach the sacred fire (/.e., perform 
sacrifice) or read the .sacred texts (p. 11). 

There an; however passages in the early texts 
which clearly assert these rights (p. 12). The 
commentator lamiarks that in these passages the 
Sudra is to be tak<'n in the sense of Rathakara. 
This restricted connotation of the word Sudra, as 
Weber remarks, is merely of secoiidary origin 
and an evidence of the attempt to which 1 have 
just alluded. Again the Sudras are denied the 
rite of burning the dead body. The ancient 
texts, however, have laid down the measure¬ 
ments of tbetumulii, respectively for Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. The scholiasts 
not only explain it away by a similar argiunent, 
ciZ; that only the llathakara is to he uiiderstood 
here, hut some of them ('\en proceed a step 
further and boldly assert that the measurement 
of the tumulus for the Sudia is given merely as 
'Parimana-pramngat ’ (for the sake of measure¬ 
ment) ! I have already referred to the fact that a 
marriage alliance with the Sudras was gradually 
being looked upon with disfavour. 

These things point to a growing cleavage 
between the Aryas, including the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas on the,one hand, and the 
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Madras on the other. But the entire Arya folk 
had cis little claim to a corporate character as 
the motley group of people designate/l as the 
Madras. 


§ 3 

The social harriers between the Aryans and 
th(! ^ud ras however went on increasinc^ in the 
succeeding centuries. First, as 
The (liatinction \w- regards food. It is laid down in 
and the ^fuiras gradu- Ap<‘istamba, tliat “ Siulras may 

ally accentuated in i i / i* i 

later peiiodK. prepare the lood (or a house¬ 

holder which is used at the 
VisVadc‘va C(n*emony) under the su})erintendence 
of men of the first three castes.’” It is 
expressly stated that ‘ such food is lit for the 
gods ’ and was eaten ‘ by tlie husband and 
wife, the master and the mi.stress, of the 
family.’. The faet shows that there was a 
time when tlu; Brahmans freely took the food 
given hv the i^udra. But then we find in the 
same text such injunctions as follow: — 
“ According to some (food offered l)y people) 
of^ any caste, who follow the laAvs prescribed 
for them, except that of Sudras^ may be eaten 
A remnant of the old practice ma^ however 

• • 

' S. B. E., 11, p. 104. , , • 

* Ihid. For Biinilar iunctions c/. M. IV. 211 ; Vasis^ha XIV. 4 ; 
V. XU. 13-14. 
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be seen in GautamA, XVII,' according to 
whicli “ If tlie means for sustaining life cannot 
(be procured) otlierwise, (they may be accepted) 
from a i^udra.” These injunctions show the 
gradual steps by wliich a rigid line was 
drawn bed ween tlie lirahmans and the ^udras. 
What was fullv and freedv allowed at first, 
is only concealed on emie'rgent occasions, there 
being manifeest a gemeeral tendemey to gradually 
stop it altogether. The theory of the impurity 
of touch alse) graelually gaineel ground. Thus 
Apastamba says ;—“If during his (Hrahraan’s) 
meal a Siielra touches him (then he shall 
leave off eeating). Again, “ what has been 
brought (be it touclual ov not) by an impure 
^udra must not 1)0 It is also laid down in 

Gautama that <‘i 8nataka “shall not sip water 
that is olTored hy a ^udra.”^ 

Secondly, as res^ards marriage. As we.have 
seen above such marriage was not positively 
forbidden, but generally looked upofi with 
disfavour. Positive disqualifications were how¬ 
ever graduallv aitached to it. ‘One whose onlv 
wife was a Siidra female ’ was not to be fed on 
the occasion of a fiuuTal oblation {S^^addha)} 
According to the same authority, son by*a 

’ Jlid, p. 26o. 

’ /bKi, p. 61. 

, * ’ Ihid, p. 60. • 

' ‘ p. 220 

• Qaiitamn, XV. 19. 8.B.E., Vol. if, p. 268 
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Sudra wife is to receive only a provision for 
maintenance (out of the estate) of a Bnlhinan 
deceased without (other) male issue.. At last 
such marriage was forbidden altogether. Says 
Vasishtha: 

“ Some declare (that twice-born men may 
marry) even a female of the Sudra caste like 
those (other wives) [Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya] 
without (the recitation of) Vedictexls. Let him 
not act thus. Eor, in conse(juenee of such (a 
marriage), the degradation of the family certainly 
issues, and after death the loss of heaven.”' 

Manu also goes on in the same strain : “ A 
Sudra woman is not metitioned even in any 
(ancient) story as the wife " of a Bnlhinan or of 
a Kshatriya, though thciy lived in tlie (gn'atest) 
distress. Twice-born men who, in their folly, 
vVed wives of the low (Sudra) caste, soon degrade 
theif families and their children to the state of 
Sudras.' 

“According to Atri and to (Gautama), the 
.son of Utathya, he who weds a Sudra woman 
becomes an outcast, according to Saunaka, on 
the birth of a son, and according to Bhrigu, 
he who has (male) offspring from a (Siidra 
female).* A Brahmap who takes a Sfldra wife 

‘ 8. B. E., Vol. XIV, pp. 6.6. 

- The translator adds within brack«»t ‘ first * Vjefore this word. There 
is, however, no authority for this in the*text itself. 

* The word ‘ alone ’ is added by the translatdr but thert^ is no 
authority for this in ttfe text. 
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to his bed, will (after* death) sink into hell; 
if he begets a child by her, he will lose the 
rank of ^ Brahman. The manes and the gods 
will not eat the (olferings) of that man who 
performs the rites in honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests, chiefly with a (Sudra 
wife’s) assistance, and such (a man) will not 
go to heaven. For him wlio drinks the moisture 
of a ^udra’s lips, who is laintc'd by her breath, 
and who begets a son on her, no expiation is 
prescribed.”' 

'I’h(! Brahmans thus <‘rected an iivipas.sable 
barrier between themselves and the t^tidras. 
Marriage with the latter, and the food prepared 
by tiiem were alike forbidden, and even their 
very touch was looked upon as impure. The 
social exclusiveness, to which the Brahmans 
thus committed them.selves, carried them still 
further, until by extending the barriers further 
and further they converted themselves into that 
rigid corporation which we now see before our 
eyes. The saints principles of exclusiveness by 
wdiich they were; altogether separated from the 
^udras were gradually extended to other classes 
of people (including Kshatriyas and Vaisyas), 
till they looked upon themselves as a unique type 
of men, and asserted the bold principle “ that it is 
birth alone that makes a Brahman and no 
people of any other class has access to it.” We 


8. B. E., Vol. XXV, pp, 78.71). 
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shall therefore next take*into consideration this 
important factor that ultimately led to the 
crowning success of the Itrahman. 

§ 1 

The doctrine that birth alone makes one a 
Brahman is one of slow growth. Then* is no 
trace of any such doctrine in 
(Sraiiiiai -uivancu cl' cither the Veda or the Briih- 

tlic lir£ihnwiiiio )>r('ten- 

sions; birth bi'comia iniiiiMs, aiid, iis \ve hav(' seoii 

ilu* btisiH of coritora- 

tions. above, some texts distinctly 

assert that it was learning not 
birth that was really tin* (h'termining factor. 
How ideas changed in this r(>s])ect may ix'st l)e 
illustrated by com])arin!jf the two stories of 
Visvamitra and .lanaka, with that of Matantta. 
It is related in ancient literature, how Visva¬ 
mitra and .Tanaka, thou”li oritfinally heloni,n’nit to 
the liajanya class l)ecame Brahman l)y means of 
austerities and h'arning.' The story of Matausa’’ 
is, lioA^ever, expressly designed to show the 

futility of all attempts, however great, by 

people of other classes to heconn; a Brahman. 
In course of the story Indra is made to say 
“ that a Chandala can only become a ^udr/i in a 
Uiousand births, a Siidra a Vai.sya after a period 
thirty times as long, a Vai.sya a Bajanya after 
a period sixty times the length, k Bajanya a 

‘ For details see Muir, S. 'f. To). I, p|>. 337.430. • 

■ Ibul, ' * 
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Brahman after a period of sixty times the 
duration and *so on.” Muir comments upon 
this passage as follows : 

“ The assertion lu're made of the impossi¬ 
bility of a Kshatriya beeoming a Brahman 
until he has passed through a long s(“ries of 
births is of course in flagrant contradiction with 
the stories of Visvamitra, Vltahavya and others.” 

The doctrme was gradually extended and it 
was asserted that both the parents must be 
Brahmaiis in order that the issue may belong 
to that class, ft is ditficiilt to realise how the 
(‘xisteuce of mixed marriage Avas compatible 
with the doctrine. For what would be the 
condition of the ehild whose father is Brahman 
and the mother a Kshatriya ? The theoretical 
text books ha\'e of course no difticult}^ in answer¬ 
ing such questions. They postulate a new caste 
for him as they do for the issue of each con- 
ceivaV)le kind of mixed marriage {cf. Gautama, 
TV. TO, etc.). Such fanciful theories do not, 
hoAA'cver, bear the scrutiny of evidence. The 
Yavauas, for example, are held out as the 
offspring of a K.shatriya father and Sudra 
mother ! (Gautama, IV, 21). 

• The truth is, that in this respect too, there 
Avas a gradual groAvth of Brahmanic pretensions. 
A verse in 'Mahabharata declares that the son 
of a Brahmau is a Brahman even though the 
moth'er be a Kshatriya or a Vaisya (XIII. 
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17-17). But we liud in Manusiuiihita (X. 6) 
that ‘ sons, begotten by twice born men on wives 
of the next lower castes, they declare* to- be 
similar (to their fathers, but) blamed on account 
of the fault inherent in their mothers This was 
then the first step in the evolution of the 
theory which ultimately denied the rank of 
the father to such children. The curious 
manner in which these Brahmanie pretensions 
were gradually established is best illustrated 
by Gautama, IV. 22. 23. Tlui full purport of 
those passages, as explained by the commen¬ 
tators, may be quoted in extensor (S. B. E., II, 
p. 199). ‘‘ If a savarna female, born of the 

Kshatriya wife of a Brahman is married to a 
Brahman, and her female descendants down to 
the seventli likewise, then the olfspring which 
that seventh female descendant bears to her 
Brahman husband is equal in caste to a Brilhman. 
In like manner, if a sarffrna male, the son of a 
Brahman* and his Kshatriya wife, again marries 
a Kshatriya Avife, and his male descendants down 
to th(^ seventh likewise, then the offspring of that 
seventh male descendant is equal in caste to a 
Kshatriya. The same principle must be applied 
to the offspring of Kshatriyas and wives of the * 
Vais'va caste, as well as to Vaisvas and wives of the 
Sudra caste.” Gautama says^ilso that, accordine 
to other teachers, such cfaanges’of caste take plage’ 


45 


' Vol. XXV", X. C. 
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in the fifth gejieration. This process of the change 
of caste whereby a Siidra attains the rank of a 
Brahman, and a Brahman sinks to the level of a 
Sudra, is also referred toinManii-SariihitaX.04-65. 

Here then we have a complete cycle of the 
stages of evolution. There can be no doubt 
that at first the issue of a Brahman and a 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra female, was looked 
upon as Brrihman ; then his position Ijecame lower 
though he still retained the rank ; gradually 
this was altogetlier denied, although a reversion 
to it was possible for his (or her) descendants, if 
fortified by Brahman l)lood for five generations. 
The litnit was next extended to seven, and the 
final step was readied when this provision was 
omitted altogether. Tims the gradual establish¬ 
ment of the two co-ordiinite doctrines, ri.:., (1) that 
none but the son of a Brahman can belong to 
that class, and (2) that nom* but the son of a 
Brahmaii father and Brahman mother can become 
a Brahman, ultimately led to the establislunent 
of a rigid social corporation which can be properly 
termed the Brahman Jati (casti;). 

§ ■> 

It is extremely fortunate that we have a note 
Evidence of Kuddhist of time in this gradual process of 

literaOiro on the (love- ■ i i- a 

lopmoi.t caste sys- evolutiou of tile Brahuian caste. 

The canonical text books of the 
Buddhists, the Pali Tripitakas, throw interesting 
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sidelight on this question an’d we h:i\q!good means 
of approximately determinir.g the age when they 
were written. I shall therefore next coniddev in 
some detail, the bearings of this literature upon 
the point at issue. It will bo well to begin with a 
short summary of the important texts. 

The Jcdakes. —I. The long Introduction to 
Uhaddasiila .liltaka relates the story how the king 
of Kosala was married to Vasabhakhattiya, 
daughter of a S;ikya noble by a slave woman, 
and when the facts came to be know)i, the queen 
and her son wan'e degraded from their rank. 
The king re|)orted this matter to the great 
Buddha when he came to tin; palace, whereupon 
the bitter .said: 

“ The Silkyas have dont; wrong, O great king ! 
If they gave any one, they ought to have given 
a girl of their own blood. But O king, this I 
say : ^iisabhakhattiya is a king’s daughter, and 
in the bouse of a noble king she has received 
the ceremonial sprinkling; Vi(lu(lal)ha, too, was 
begotten by a noble king. AVise men of old 
hav(! said, what matters the mother’s birth ? 
The birth of the father is the measure': and to 
a poor wife, a picker of sticks, they gave the , 
position of (jueen consort; and the son born 
of her obtained the sovereignty of • Benares, 
twelve leagues in extent,*<and became.King 


Cj\ Mbli. .^nu.sastiiia parva, Ch. 47, 17. 
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Kattlmvfihana, tlic \v(5od-c*arrier.” (The story 
is told in detail in Jataka No. 7, J. 133-11). 

“When the king of Ko.sala heard this speech 
he was pleased; and saying to himself, “the 
father’s birth is tlie measure of the man,” ho 
again gave mother and son tlie treatment suited 
to them.' 

II. The Introduction to Kummasapinda 
Jataka relates how Mallika, the daughter of the 
chief of the garland-makers of Silvatthi, was made 
the chief queen of tl)e King of Kosala(llI. M)o). 

III. It is narrated in Uddalaka Jataka 
(IV. 203) how a Brahman, the chaplain of the 
king of Benares, fell in love with a light-skirts, 
and a son IJddiilaka was horn to them. The bov, 
when grown up, visited his father, and as .soon 
as the latter was convinced of his identity hy 
means of the seal-ring he gave to his mother, he 
acknowledged Uddalaka to he a Brahman, and 
got him appointed as a chaplain under him. 

IV. ((f) It is narrated in Matahga ‘Jataka 
how si.xteen thousand Bralimans were put out 
of caste by the other Brahmans for having tasted 
the leavings of a Chaiulala tJataka IV. 388) (qf. 
also Satadhamma Jataka 11. 82-ff). 

• (A) It is related in Chitta-Sambhuta Jfitaka 

(IV. 390-tV) how two ladies—one a merchant’s 
daughter and the other a chaplain’s—came across 
two ChiM.ulalas while’going out of the city gate. 


' Jai.'tka, \ t,>l. l\, pp. i 
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“ This is an evil oineir to see I” tliey said, and 
after washing their eyes with peVfunied water, 
they returned hack. The multitude helahoured 
the tAAO Chamlalas and did them much misery 
and mischief. (Cf. also the lirst portion of 
Matfiiiga Jiltaka, Vol. iV, p. ,‘17(5.) 

The Sul ten. —Y. Amhatthasutta ' : (Digha 
iSikiiya, No. ;i). 

Amhattha, a young Jlrahmai.i visits ( Jotama 
Buddha and puts on the claim, that of the four 
castes, the three, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
are attendants to wait on the Braliman. Buddha 
curbs the pride of the haughty Brahman hy 
reminding him that the Krislinayana (dan to 
which he belonged, was descended from a slave 
woman of a Kshatriya king. W(! are told that 
the slave-girl’s son had become a great llishi 
and married the daughter of the Kshatriya king. 

(jotama then asked Amhattha, “ If a man is 
the son'of a Kshatriya hy a Bnlliman woman, 
will ha get seat and water among Brahman V ” 
“ He will. ” “ And be admitted to share their 
dish and bowl ? ” “ Yes.” “ Will they admit 
him as a student of the Alantras > ” “Yes.’’ 
“ Will they give him their daughters ? ’’ ' Yes. 
Will Kshatriyas anoint him to Kshatriya 
rank f ” “ No. ” “ Why r ” “ Because he is not 
born (of their caste) on^ the mother’s side.” 

• • 

' The t‘olIowit}f! Sinninnrv of thin Snttn in tnkori* fivin CojjJoston § 
Biuldliisjn, p. l*io ff. • 
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“ Will the son of a lirirfiman by a Kshatriya 
woman be receiVed to seat and water, bowl and 
dish among Bvrihman ? ” “Yes.” “Will they 
admit him as a student ? ” “ Yes.” “ Give him 
their women ? ” “ Y^es. ” “ AVill Kshatriyas anoint 
him?” “No.” “ Why Because he is not 
born (of their caste) on the father’s side. ” 

“Then, Ambattha,” says Gotama, “whe¬ 
ther you look at it from the woman’s side or 
from the man’s, the Kshatriyas are higher and 
the Brahmans lower. Take the case of a Brab- 
maii who is e.vpelled in disgrace by bis fellow 
Brahmans ; will Brahmans receive him or eat 
with him, or teach him ? ” “ No. ” Will they 

give him their women ? ” “ No. ” But if a 

• 

K.shatriya is expelled by Kshatriyas will Brah¬ 
mans receive him, feed him, and teach him ? ” 
“ Yes. ” “ Give him their daughter ? ” “ Yes. 

“ Then even when a Kshatriya is in the utmost 
disgrace the Kshatriyas are the superiors dnd the 
Brahmans the inferiors.” It was a Brahman, 
.Vmbattha, who uttered the verse : 

“ The Kshatriya is best among those who 
reckon family. But the man of perfect conduct 
and knowledge is best among gods and men. ” 
And this, I think, Ambattha, is very well said.- 
VI. The Assaliiyana Sutta' (Majjhima 
Nikaya No. 03). 

t «. 

' Vliv suiBBijirv »t>f this Suita, as givt'ii below, is taken from “ Indian 
Budilhisni ’’ by T, W. Kliys Davitls (Ilibbert Lecliaies, p. ol ff). 
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It opens by descrilJins' how; a number of 
Brahmans at Silvatthi were trying to find some 
one w"ho could controvert the opinion, put for¬ 
ward by Gotama, that all the four castes were 
equally pure. In their dirticulty they apply to 
a young and di.stinguished scholar, named 
Assaliiyana, whom they think equal to the 
contest. Assaliivana goes to Gautama and 
asks: 

“The Brahmans, O Gotama, say thus; The 
Brahmans are the best caste (va/vid) : every 
other caste is inferior. The Bralimans an; the 
white caste : every other caste is black. The 
Brahmans alone are pure; those who are not 
Brahmans are not pure. The Brahmans are the 
(only) real sons of Brahma, horn from his 
nioutli, sprung from Brahma, created by 
Brahma, heirs of Brahma. But what do you, 
sir,*say about this ? ’’ 

Then the Buddha asks him whether the 
Avivcs'of the Brahmans are not subject to all 
the ills and disabilities of child-birth to which 
other women arc subject. Assalayana is obliged 
to confess that this is so and that the Brah¬ 
mans put forward their claims inspite of this. 

• The Buddha then applying our modeVn 
comparative method of inquiry, asks whether 
in adjacent countries such as Bactria or Afgha¬ 
nistan, there are not differences of colour similar 
to those between the Brahmans and other castes, 
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and yet in those eoiintries whether slaves cannot 
become masters, and masters become slaves. 
Again, Assalayana confe.sses the fact and that 
the llrahmans put forward their claims inspite 
of it. 

Then Gotama goes on to ask; ‘ Will a 
murderer, if he be a Kshatriya, Vaisya or a 
i^Qdra be born after death, when the body is 
dissolved, into some unhappy state of misery 
and woe, but not it he be a Brahman ? Assala¬ 
yana rc})Iies that tlie Brnhinau is in tliis respect 
exactly on a par with the others. Gotama 
elicits similar replies hy putting the contrary 
case. 

Thus, still qqestioning, Gotama points out 
how, whereas when a mare is united with an 
ass, the olTspring is a mule, dilTerent from both 
father and mother, the union of a Kshatriya 
and a Brahman or vice verse results in offspring 
which resembles both the parents. 

Finally, Gotama asks the young Brahman 
scholar; “ To which of two brothers, one an 
initiated student, and the other not, the Brah¬ 
mans themselves would, on sacred and solemn 
occasions, give tlie precedence”? “To the ini¬ 
tialed student,” says Assalayana. “But if the 
initiated student be of bad character, and evil 
habits, and the other be of good character and 
virtuous habits,” rejoins Gotama, “to whom 
then will the Brahmans themselves give the 
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precedence ? “ To the uninitiated,’’ is the reply. 
“ But in the former answer you yourself, Assa- 
layana, ” says the Master, “ have given .up. the 
pre-eminence of birth, and in the latter, the 
pre-eminence of acquaintance with the sacred 
words. And in doing so you your.self have 
acknowledged that purity of all the castes 
which I proclaim.” 

VII. Vasetthasutta (S. B. E., V'ol. X, p. 
108 If). 

A dialogue arose between two young men, 
Bharadvaja and Vasel.tha, ‘ How does one be¬ 
come a Brahman?’ Bhiiradvaja said : “When 
one is noble by birth on both sides, on the 
mother’s and on the father’s side, of pure con¬ 
ception up to the seventh generation of ances¬ 
tors, not discarded and not reproached in point 
of birth, in this way one is a Brahman. ” Vasettha 
said “ When one is virtuous and endowed with 
(holy) works, in this way he is a Brahman.” 
Neither* could convince his opponent and so 
they agreed to refer the matter to Gautama 
Buddha. The sum and substance of the latter’s 
reply was that ‘ not by birth is one a Brahman, 
nor is one by birth no Brahman ; by work' one 
isfl. Brahman, by work one is no Brahman ; for' 
whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping 
he is a husbandman, not a Briihman, and who¬ 
ever amongst men lives by performing bouse- 
hold ceremonials—he is a sacrificer, not a 
4(5 
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Brahman and, 80 on’. (The positive qualifica¬ 
tions that make up a Brahman are narrated in 
stanzas r 27-5F.) By a series of arguments 
Gautama also refuted the notion that there was 
a difference of species between the castes. 

VIII. In Kannakatbala Sutta (No. DO of the 
Majjhima Nikaya) the Buddha is represented 
as saying : 

“ There are these four castes—Kshatriyas, 
Brahmans, Vaisyas, and ^udras. Of these four 
castes, two—the Kslmtriyas and the Brahmans 
are given precedence, to wit, in salutation, 
homage, obeisance and due ministry.” ' 

IX. In the Madhura SuttaMahakach- 
chana is asked the same question as was put to 
Buddha in the Assalayana sutta. He replies 
that it is mere empty words to give it out 
among people that the Brahmans are the best 
caste (etc., the whole question is repeated 'Word 
for Avord). The following five reasons are 
assigned by him in support of his view. 

{a) If prosperity attended a Kshatriya he 
could engage in his service any Kshatriya, 
Brahman, Vaisya and iSudra. Similarly any 
rich-man belonging to any of the other three 
'classes could employ a Kshatriya, Brahman, 
Vais'ya or ^udra and all of them would be 

■ ' J. lU A. S., 1894, p. 341*. 

* For the text and translation of this gutta see J. B. A. S. 1894, 
p. 349 ff. 
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equally zealous in the services of Uieir master— 
iri’fcspective of the caste to which he belongs. 

{b) A Kshatriya addicted to takiqg .life, 
given to rapine, licentious, lying, slanderous, 
bitter of speech, frivolous of conversation, 
covetous, malevolent, holding wrong views, 
would pass after death to a state of suffering 
punishment—so would a Brahman, a Vaisya and 
a Sudra. 

(c) A Kshatriya, w'ho abstains from the 
above vices would pass after death to a state of 
happiness and to a celestial realm—so would a 
Brahmapa, Vaisya and a Sudra. 

(d) A Kshatriya who breaks into houses or 
loots or commits burglary, or becomes a high¬ 
wayman or commits adultery, would be execut¬ 
ed, or burnt, or exiled or dealt with according 
to 'his deserts—so would be a Brahman, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra. 

(<?) A Kshatriya, who becomes an ascetic 
would Be treated with respect by the public — 
so would a Brahman, a Vaisya and a Sudra. 

After thus showing that the caste cannot 
affect in any way the material success in life, 
the bliss and punishment hereafter, the judg¬ 
ment of the law' courts, and the uniform venera* 
tion extended to the ascetics, Mahakachchana 
winds up by saying: “ It the case* be so, are 

these four castes exactly ’equal, or nbt ? Qr 

• • 

how does it strike you ?” 
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Boaririg of (}io iiud- 
(lliiHt litonituro on tin* 
(Icvelopincut ol the 
caste system. 


His royal interlocutor could only reply:—“ Un¬ 
doubtedly Kachchana, if the case be so, I per¬ 
ceive ncjt ditference between them.” 

The Buddhist texts quoted above leave no 
doubt that although the theo¬ 
ries about the equality of 
castes, and rational views about 
higher and lower castes, were 
not entirely absent, the practical distinction 
Ijetween the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vais'ya, and 
Sudra, was already well established, though it 
was not as rigid as obtains at the present day. 
The Brahman’s rank was not a close one, as 
No. V clearly contemplates the case of a Ksha- 
triya becoming a Bnihinan.' It is no doubt 
true that a proud claim has been put up for 
Kshatriya that nobody can belong to that caste 
who was not born in it both on the father’s and 
mother’s side. But when we remembes the 
distinct Kshatriya bias of the Buddhist' writers, 
it will probably be conceded that this' had no 
more real existence than tlie similar claims put 
forward by the Briihmans. Besides, it is 


* To what extent the diseovery of the Buddhist texts has contri¬ 
buted to the enlarj^eineut of our views may bo measured by contrasting 
t^e following statement made by Rhys Davids in 1881, about,the 
social condition of India at the rise of Buddhism, with his vdews on 
the subject contained in ‘ Buddhist India,’ Chaj). IV. “ Intermarriages 
were no longer possible exc>»pt between equal ranks. No Kshatriya 
eojidd any longer become a B/Tihman ’ (Hibbert Lectures, p. 24). The 
texts'quoted abbvo unmistakably prove that the great Pali echolar was 
undoubtedly in error. (’/. J R. A. S., 1894. pT343 f. u., I. 
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hopelessly iu coutlict with the fuudameutal prin¬ 
ciple preached by Buddha to the king of Kosala 
(No. 1 );—“ What matters the mother’.s birth ? 
The birth of the father is the measure.” It 
appears quite clearly from this principle as well 
as the texts cited above (I, III, V), that mar¬ 
riage among different classes was in vogue, 
although several passages in the Jiitakas show 
that marriage within one’s own caste was pre¬ 
ferred.' One of the great signs of the caste 
system is the restriction about taking food 
touched by others ; of this tl)ere is no evidence 
in the Buddhist texts whatsoever, so far at 
least as the upper classes are concerned. The 
remarks of Eick, who has made a special study 
of the Jatakas from tiiis point of view, may 
be quoted in full. 

“ If we remember that the Aryans always 
attached great importance to the question of 
food in all religious matters, that the commen- 
sality ' has always been looked upon as the ex¬ 
ternal mark for the community of blood, it 
would appear tliat the principle of excluding 
everything unclean from the common table was 
an old one that was carried from the family to 
the caste and there developed into a specially 
rigid form. Yet we should not conceal the fact 

’ (‘ ITT JStaka, TII, 4^2 ; cf. hlso similar 

expre8‘«ion8 in Jiltaka 1. 199 ; II. 121. 22> ; Iff. 93, 162 ; IV. 22. Cf. also 
the Introductory episodes to Asitabhu JStaka (II. 229)>aiid SuvaPi?amiga 
jataka (III. 182). Tlwjse instances are collected by Kick (pp. 34-36). 
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that traces of the exclusion of lower persons 
from partaking of food such as we observe in 
India to-day occur but extremely rarely, if at 
all, in the Jatakas.”' 

The only instance quoted by Tick is the 
refusal of a Sakya chief to take food with a 
slave girl (IV. 141 If). The Jatakas }io doubt 
bear evidence to the fact that it was considered 
a great sin for a Brahman to eat the remains of 
a CharMlala’s food (Text No. IV a). They also 
show that even the sight of a Chaudala was 
looked upon as impure (Text No. IV h), although 
we are told in Mataiiga Jataka, that the mer¬ 
chant’s (laughter who was oifended by the sight 

of the Chaudala ultimately becam(! his wife. It 
• • */ 

% 

must l)e remembered, however, that this excep¬ 
tional rigour marks only the relation with 
Chaudala and there is absolutely nothing to show 
that there was any restriction about food.and 
touch so fav as regards the relations oJ other 
classes, including the Madras. * 

§ 0 

The distinguishing feature of the period seems, 
however, to have been the 

TKo stnijjjrle between t ^ o i x * 

thoKshatriyasandtho struggle loi* asceiideucy be- 
Braimmps, ^ twccn tlic Ksliatriyas and Brah¬ 
mans {cf. Texts V-IX,). The Brahmanical texts 


Kick, pp. 29-30. 
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are apt to lead to the* inference that such 
struffsle never existed and that the Braliinan’s 
claim for supremacy was all along an undisput¬ 
ed fact.' The actuality of the contest for supre¬ 
macy is, however, revealed by some incidental 
references in ancient texts, Avhich have been 
subjected to a careful analysis by Muir.'^ He 
had, however, to depend upon Brahmanical texts 
alone which cannot be expected to reveal the 
whole truth in an impartial manner. Tin' other 
side of the picture is depicted in the Buddhist 
texts, where an undisputed supremacy is equally 
claimed for the Ksliatriya. Tin's is evident from 
the text No. V and the fact that tin; Buddhist 
authors, in enumerating tlie four castes, invari¬ 
ably mention the Kshatriya before the Brahman. 
The Jaina texts fully corroborate the Buddhist 
authors in this respect. Thus we read in Kalpa- 
sutra,® that it never has happened nor will happen 
that Arhats, etc., should be born in low families, 

mean families.or Brahmanical families. In 

consequence of Karman they might take the form 
of an embryo in the womb of a woman belong¬ 
ing to these families but they are never brought 
forth by birth from such a vvomlj—they are 
removed to high and noble families. The Sakra 
the chief of kings and Gods resolved therefore 

to cause the venerable ascetic Mahavira to be 

• • 

^ Cf. the texts quoted by Weber in lud. Stud,, X, pp. 27-41. * 

* Muir, S. T., pp. 3^-371. 

> S. B. E., Vol. XXII, pp. 226-226. 
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removed from the womb of the Brahmani 
Devananda, and to be placed as an embryo in 
the womb of the KshatrivanI Trisala.) 

I have already admitted an amount of Ksha- 
triya bias in the Buddhist writers and the same 
might also be said of the Jaina authors. It 
would therefore be as unfair to accept their 
version without any reserve as to fully admit all 
the Brahmanical pretensions recorded in their 
own texts. On the other hand, the acknowledged 
partiality of the Buddhist and Jaina authors 
does not justify us in absolutely rejecting their 
statements, for, on the same ground, the Brah¬ 
manical texts must also be held to be unworthy 
of anv credence. Bather, the Buddhist and 
Jaina authors stand in a more favourable light 
in this respect. They were ascetics, living 
outside the pale of society, and were not in any 
way personally involved in the question of .the 
supremacy of caste. The Brahmanical'writers 
on the other hand were actually involved in the 
contest for supremacy,' upon the success or 
failure of which depended, to a great extent, 
their position in the world. Their version was 
therefore liable to be more distorted and more 
partial to their own claims. A comparison of 

‘ Unless, of CQiirsp, it bo maintainod that they too were hermits, 
but of this there is not ns ^ood evidence as in the case of the Buddhist 
and Jaina \Vriters, But oven if it be so, it merely proves the equality 
of their'claims to Bo heard ; it does not prove the supremacy of the 
Brfthmanical writers. 
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the two classes of texts fhus leads to the infer* 
ence that although both the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas contended for supremacy, the claim 
of none of them was universally recognised. 
The Buddhist texts, though upholding the cause 
of the Kshatriyas, never hide the real facts, and 
Nos. V, VI, VIII and IX broadly state the 
claims put up by the Bi*ahmaint. The Brahma- 
nical texts, as a general rule, make no reference 
to the superiority of the Kshatriyas, but some 
unguarded passages here and there betray the 
real position. Thus in Viijasaneya Saihbita 
(XXXVIII—19), the Kshatriyas are mentioned 
before the Brahman, while Kathaka 28, 5, clearly 
states that the Kshatriya are superior to the 
Brahmans.* According to Satapatha Brahman 
‘ the Brahman followed in the train of a king ’ 
(1.2.3.2) and ‘ he Avas an object of respect after 
the king ’ (V. 4. 2. 7). A contest for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas is 
hinted dt in a passage in Aitarcya Brahmana 
(7, 22), and the enmity between the two is 
clearly referred to in Pahehavimsa Briihma^a 
18.10.8.^ Muir has also given in detail 
“ some legendary illustrations of the struggle 
which no doubt occurred in the early ages 
of Hindu history between the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas”* 

^ Ind. Stud,, X, p. 30.* 

» Ihid^ p. 28. 

3 S. T., Vol. I, p, 29G ff. 

^7 
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The Buddhist texts quoted above, viz., the 
Introductory episodes of the Jatakas and the 
Sutta texts, may be referred to the fourth century 
before Christ. It is quite clear therefore that at 
this period the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
the Sudras had not yet developed into those close 
corporations which we understand by the term 
‘caste.’ One of its essential factors had indeed 
gained theoretical recognition, viz., that the ‘ caste 
of the father determined the caste of the child,’ 
but, as we have seen above, it was still possible 
to pass from one caste into another. Then, the 
marriage among different classes was still cur¬ 
rent, and there was no restriction about taking 
food, so far at least as the three higher classes 
were concerned. Last, but not of the least im¬ 
portance is the fact that the day of the undoubt¬ 
ed supremacy of the Brahmans over ail other 
castes was not yet. 


§7 

The struggle for supremacy was however des¬ 
tined to be over at no distant 
nf the Brahmans. date. Gradually but steadily 
' the Brahmaps asserted their 

rights and prerogatives, till at last their pre-emi¬ 
nence was ^bove all dispute. We have no means 
to determine the gradual stages of this evolution 
aS there is no independent testimony like that of 
the Buddhist texts to check the Brahraanical 
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authorities. It may howe^'er he safely assumed, 
that the decline of Buddhism and the revival of 
Brahmanism under the Guptas set the final seal 
to the supremacy of the Brahmaps. Buddhism, as 
we have seen, identified itself with the Kshatriya 
claims and its contest with Brahmanism served 
indirectly as a trial of strength between the two 
contending parties. It is not possible at present 
to trace the causes which led to the decline 
of Buddhism, but down it went, and carried 
along with it the party with which it was associat¬ 
ed, leaving the field to the triumphant victors. 

A reminiscence of this struggle for supremacy 
seems to have been preserved in Talagunda 
Inscription of the 6th century A.. D.' We are 
told*that the Brahmaiv Maytirasarman, the found¬ 
er of the Kadamba dynasty M'ent to the city of 
the Pallava lords, eager to study the whole sacred 
lore. “ There enraged by a fierce quarrel with a 
Pallava horseman (he reflected): ‘Alas, that in 
this Kali age the Brahmans should be so much 
feebler than the Kshatriyas ! For, if to one, who 
has duly served his pi*eceptor’s family and ear¬ 
nestly studied his branch of the Veda, the perfec¬ 
tion in holiness depends on a king, what can there 
be more painful than this ?’ And so, with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, 
the stones, the ladle, the melted butter and the 
oblation-vessel, he unsheathed a flaming sword. 


Sp. lad., VIII.. pp. 31, 34. 
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eager to conc^uer the' earth.” The remaining 
verses describe how he defeated the Pallava forces 
and carved out a principality for himself. 

The battle was won by the Brahmans and the 
citadel fell into their hands. 

Rigidity of tlio Brali- 

manio corporations Tlic iiext movc was to make it 

carried to perfection. . i i i 

impregnable by erecting strong 
barriers around it. The means were within easy 
reach. They had a corporation which could be 
converted by a little modification into a rigid and 
exclusive one, and they eagerly set themselves to 
this task. The result is what we see to-day. 
Marriage with otlier castes was positively forbid¬ 
den and restrictions about food and touch com¬ 
pleted the scheme. History once more repeated 
itself. Tlie same means by which the proud 
Aryans erected a barrier between them and the 
Madras were successfully handled by one class of 
them to impose upon the rest a permanent b/and 
of inferiority which differed only in degree from 
that which fell to the lot of the Sudras. ‘ 

It is difficult to exactly determine the period 
when this social exclusivem'ss of the Brahmans 
was carried to perfection. Epigraphic evidences 
seem to prove that the marriage between Brah- 
maps and other castes took place even at a veiiy 
late period. Thus the Jodhpur Inscription of 
Pratihara ‘Bauka* which belongs to the 

latter half of the 9th•century A. D. narrates that 

• • 

' J. R. A. S,, 1894, p. 1 
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the Brahman Harichand»a, the founder of * the 
family, had married two wives, one'aBrahmani and 
the other a Kshatriya. The issues of the former 
became the Pratihara Brahmans, and those *of the 
latter, the Pratihara Kshatriyas. Whatever we 
might think of this concrete case, it certainly 
proves the prevalence of such mixed marriages 
at the time when the inscription Avas composed; 
for, no genealogist would have dared to explain 
the origin of the family hy a process which was 
altogether obsolete in his days. This conclusion 
is fully corroborated by the accounts of the Arab 
traveller Ibn Khordadbeh who flourished in the 
latter half of the 9th century A. D. and died 
about 912 A. D. Speaking about Katariyas or 
the Kshatriyas, he records that the daughters of 
the class of Brahma {i.e. Briihmans) are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, but 
the,Brahmas take their daughters.' In south 
India, too, we And the same thing. The Taja- 
gunda Pillar Inscription of Kakustha Varman “ 
which may be referred to about the first half of 
the 6th century A. D.‘ proves that although 
the Kadambas, to which family the ruler belong¬ 
ed, were Brahmans, he married his daughter to 
Jihe Guptas. The Guptas were descended on .the 

mother’s side from the Vratya Lichchhavis, and 

• 

^ Elliot’s History of fhdia, Vol. I, p. 10. 

^ Ep, Ind., Vol. VUI,*p. 24 £f. 

’ Ibid, p. 31. * • 
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yet \ve find that a ruler pf the Kadamba family, 
possessing Bralimanic pretensions to the fullest 
degree, gave his daughter in marriage to them 
againrft the strict(5st injunctions of the Sastras. 
Further, Ave learn from an inscription at Avani, 
that even so late as the 10th century A. D., 
Divalamha, horn of the Kadamlw family was 
the chief <iuoen of a Nolamba chief.* The 
Nolamhas clainx'd descent from the PallavaS" 
who art; referred to as Kshatriyas in the Tala- 
gunda inscription referred to above. These in¬ 
stances may he held to indicate that the social 
corporations of tin; Brahmans had not reached 
the final stage of development before, at any rate, 
the 10th century A. 1). 

I have already remarked that the corporation 
of Brahmans was, from tln^ very beginning, 
subdivided into a numbtu’ of minor corporations’. 
When learning, naiuisite for the functipns 
of priest, fornnal tlui basis of corporation, 
the groups w(*re formed according tcf the 
special subjects of study. When birth took the 
place of learning, there must have grown up dis¬ 
tinctions based upon locality. Already in the 
Jabakas we nnset fre(|U(;n(ly with the term ‘ Ud- 
ichyha llriihmana' and phrases conveying distinct, 
pride in birth in such a family.* This was the 

' Up. IbaI., X, pp. 

^ p. oT. 

* ^ JAtika U. 82.ff, 438-®.; 1.350, £f., 371-ff. 
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forerunner of the later Kanauj, ^ Gaud, Kanka- 
nasth and Tailanga Bmhnians. AVhen minute 
regulations nere*estal)lished regarding .food and 
marriage, it was inevitable that various other sub¬ 
divisions would occur, based on the varying 
degrees in which they were observed by the differ¬ 
ent sections of the people. These various factors 
have contributed towards the formation of innu¬ 
merable Brahman corporations, and the individual 
corporate character of each of tlicm is so perfect 
that it is not a little difficult to find out that they 
all belong to one grand corporation. Senart rightly 
observes : “ Nous parlous couramment de la caste 
brahmanique ; e’est les canles brahmaniqiies qu’il 
faudrait dire. Nous enveloppons dans un seul 
tenne gfmerique des castes multiples qui ont 
chacune leur individualite.' 


§8 

If even the Brahmans '' Avho formed, com- 
Or»cina'for„,nuo„of pamtively Speaking, a more or 

Other social corpora- lesS definite^ "VOUp, COUld tllUS 

give rise to so many sub-sections 

' “ We ordinarily speak of a Brahmanical caate,—we should 
mther say, Bralimanical castes. We include in a goj.cral term a 
multiplicity of castes each of which has its individuality.” (Senart — 
Castes, p. 139.) 

* I Kshatriyas also must havcibecn divided into similar groups, 
but it is difficult to trace them at the present day. ^Wo have, however, 
such cTpressions as ‘ Brahma-Kshatriya, ‘ Karnft^ Kshatriya ^ in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal. 
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wlaich were pr|ictically * so many castes except 
in name, much more would we expect similar 
results frgm the Vaisyasand the Sudras (including 
the elements of population which were at first out¬ 
side the sphere of vVvyan inlluence Imt gradually 
came within its fold). 

I have already remarked that the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras never formed any homogeneous 
people. Distinct grou|)s must have already existed 
among thorn from tire earliest period, and these 
ultimate.ly developed into classes or castes. The 
Vcdic literature ' aloire supplies the name of 
a number of functional groujrs Avhich correspond 
to recognised castes of the present day. A few 
of them may be ([noted as types. 


Fanctioitul proiijrs rr'coriUMl 
ill Vetlic litcnitiiro. • 

Modern Caste. 

Oecnpation. 

Karmiira 

Karmakara 

Smith 

Kulala 

Kumiir 

Potter. 

Kaivarta 

Kaivartta 

Fisherman 

Ganaka 

Gairak 

Astrologer 

Gopala 

Gojilii 

Herdsman 

Takshan, Tash(ri 

Sutar 

Carpenter 

Dhaivara 

Dhivara 

Fisherman 

Nilpita* 

Napita 

Barber 

Malaga 

Dhopi 

Washerman 

Vayitri 

Tanti 

Weaver 

Surakari^ 

ISuri 

Maker of sura 


* • Spocliilly cf. V. S.. XVI, XXX. 

* The list is cotiipilod from V. I., 11, pp, 685-G- 
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It can 1)6 generally‘inferred^ that many of 
these had developed into recog- 

Tho different factors .it t . j i 

that contributed to- *11186(1 classes eveii duriii" the 

wards their formation. tt i • • i rm • • * i -n 

Vedic period. This is shown by 
such patronymic forms as Dhaicarn, descendant 
of a dhlvara. We have already seen that many 
of them such as the smiths, the potters, the herds¬ 
men, the carpenters and the weavers had their 
own guild organisations. There can he scarcely 
any doubt that these industrial organisations had 
ultimately developed into social corporations.' 

The ethnic factor also played an important 
part in the same direction. The Nishadas, for 
example, who arc frequently mentioned as an 
important tribe in the Vedic literature (V. I. 1. 
45I) are referred to als a social corporation in 
Manusamhitfl (X. 8). The tendency of the politi¬ 
cal corporations to be gradually developed into 
sociiil ones is best shown by the example of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, who formulated distinct 
rules fibout food and marriage {cf. Introduction 
to Bhaddasala Jataka TV. 145). It is possibly in 
similar w'ays that the Lichchhavis were ultimately 
turned into social corporations, for they are 
undoubtedly mentioned as such in Manu (X. 22). 
The examples of the Gosai and Bairagi of the 
present day show further that the religious orga¬ 
nisations, too, contributed f 0 the increase of social 
corporations. 

’ Cf. Olflchberp in Z, P. M, G., Vol. 61, p. 289. 


48 
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It may thus be held that the vast number of 
social corporations of the present day were 
recruited from all sorts of corpovate organisations, 
such as industrial, tribal, political, and religious. 
It is impossible at present to trace each of the 
existing castes to one or other of the above orga¬ 
nisations, and it would be an equally hopeless task 
to attempt to determine, even approximately, the 
period when th(?y luvl developed as such from 
some pre-existing organisations. 

A passage' in Vinaya Pifaka indicates in a 
general way the period when, and the manner 

f«<v nfs * * snfH «n<i, 'ihii ^ snfk i 

fhn nw 

twi ft>ii inn ■JnfJT I 5im wiwsrsnfa, qm 

99331 *09 I * * « 

“ fa^r’ 9w, q f9'»nf9, 9t*r9 ffS's' 99339 1 fW 9T9 ft'q' 

•iiaqnTfHsj', qi'W9Kr9'ii sivtftafflsi’ 

91 q*t ^ ^’Sr5|\9 shlj'fi 91^99, q?i ^ *ITH 

f9'«|' I 99^ 919 f9'9' 15^ 99*U 9091 91 99 999tg 9^509 

9»f93{«H9 9I9rtH9 f9f99« 99 993,3 919 fflSj' i” Similarly we 

have ‘ ' nm 

^nftnsn Vinaya, Pitaka (IV. p. (i, ff. Satta-vibhanga 

Pftchittiya, 11. 2). Dldenberg observes on this passage as follows ' 
“No suggestion is made that tliere aro other cases of j«ft which 
can bo regarded as high or low,—any such possibility even is e.xpressly 
refnidiatcd ; wherefore naturally the existence of intermediate jati, 
botWbon tho high and the low, cannot ho denied. (Z. D. M, G., Vol. 
LI, p. 281.) 

Tho existouce of the ‘middle caste’ which Oldenberg here contem¬ 
plates, evidently to save his theory that the VaiSyas and Sudraa were 
also'well formed* castes in those days, is doubtful. The Siidras, had 
they really formed a definite caste like the exatrples given, most have 
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in wliich this metamoi’pliosis "radually took 
place. It tells us that a man may revile another 
in ten ways, such as by his ‘ caste,’ ‘ name,’ 

‘ occupation,’ ‘ industry,’ etc. It then specifies 
each of the above ten categories, saying, these 
are the low castes, names, occupations, etc., 
these are the high castes, names, occupations, 
etc. In all cases except that of caste, it actually 
names a few specimens of high and low occupa¬ 
tions, industries, etc., and then adds “ and others 
which are regarded as high or low in other 
countries.” In the case of caste we are simply 
told, “Low castes such as Chandiila, Vepa, 

boon montionotl among ‘ liTnajtXti, and the krishi Vanijya and gorakshd ’ 
whicli arc tlio proper functions of Vaisyas, would not Imvo boon 
rolegated to the category of kormma if the latter really formed a 
distinct caste. Besides, it is hard to draw a lino between tho middle and 
the higher or the lower caste. In any case it is certain that in different 
parts of tho country many of them would be recognised us the one 
or the other, and tlio saving clause wdiich wo find in connection with 
gotta, kainmg, sippa, etc., would also have occurred in the case of the 
jati if any such middle caste really existcff. It is true that the 
Buddhist texts mention the four classes, Brfthman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra—but then it should more properly be taken as generic names 
used for the sake of convenience. It would have been highly incon¬ 
venient, if not impossible, if one had to mention in detail, Vena, 
Rathakara, Pukkusa and other motley groups, every time he had 
to refer to general divisions of people. If Vaisya and Sudra are not 
supposed to have comprehended all the different elements of* popula- 
tion except the Brahman and Kshatriya, Buddha’s conclusion about 
the equality of castes in, e.g., AssaliSyana Sutta, mu^t bo supposed to have 
left but of consideration a number of them. This i§ impossible from 
the very nature of the case, wherefore must take it, that while the 
Buddhist texts follow the Brahmanic^tl ones in mentioning BrAhman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, they merely take ^ese term? in a 
generic sense. • 
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Nishada, Rathakilra, and Pukkusa; high castes 
such as Kshatriyas and Brahmans.” The signi¬ 
ficant phrase “ and others which are regarded 
as high or low in other countries ” is omitted 
only in the case of caste, wherefore we must 
conclude that the list, here given, of the high 
and lowya^w, is exhaustive. 

It will then follow from the above passage 
in Vinaya Pitaka that only the Vena, Chandala, 
Nishada and llathakfira have come to form 
real caste groups while the leather-workers, 
potters and other groups of handiworkmen who 
are included in the categories of industry and 
occupation have not yet undergone the change. 
Their aippa (handicraft), not jdti, is still their 
distinguisliins: factoi-. As the Vinaya texts, from 
which the above (piotation has been made, 
have been generally I’eferred to tin? 4th century 
B. C. we may safely conclude that the metamor¬ 
phosis of the ethnic (like Nishada and Pukkusa) 
and industrial (Rathakilra, Vena, etc.) groups into 
social corporations had indec d actually begun, 
but not made much ])rogress, by that time. 

§ !) 

' The gradual formation of these castes was 
incompatible with the Brahmanical theory that 
Th. M.oorv ..r ^he Brahman, Kshatriya, 
‘ ’ Vaisya and t^udra Avere the 

four castes into which the society was divided. 
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The existence of these new castes could not be 
ignored while, on the other hand, the Brahmans 
could hardly modify the orthodox theory without 
stultifying themselves. Evidently something 
was to be done which would preserve their 
theory intact and at the same time take into 
consideration these new factors in society. 

The means by which they liave sought to 
achieve this end is the theory of ‘ mixed caste ’ 
which explains the origin of every caste other 
than the four recognised ones by a system of 
cross-breeding. The theory is met with in the 
earliest Dharma-sutras’ and its full development 
may be noticed in Manu.'^ It would be an 
insult to the intelligence of my readers if I stop 
to Explain the absurdity of the whole thing. 
It lies on its very face and he who runs may 
read it. Senart rightly observes: “ L’explica- 
tion des castes melees n’a jamais pu faire 
illusion- d personnc. Bes impossibilitds flagrantes 
la jugent.”' Jolly also remarks to the same 
effect: “ Am deutlichsten triVgt das System der 
Mischkasten (mmkat'a jati) den stempel der 
Kiinstlichkeit an der stirn.”* 

‘ Ga. IV. 16 ft. 

. > M. X S-ff. 

^ “ The explanation of the mixed caste could never deceive 
anybody. The utter impossibility of the thing is enough to condemn it.” 
(Senart—Castes, p. 121.) 

♦ “The system uf mixed caste ‘^ears most clearly, the stamp of 
artificiality on the very face of it.” 

(Z. D. M. Ct., Vol. L, p. 507.) 
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But although the .theory is absurd, and the 
system artificial to the extreme, it is not without 

The historical im. great historicaJ importance. It 
portanci of tR« theory clearly iiidicatcs in the first 

place, that the division of the Aryan Society 
into four castes was, from the very beginning, 
a theoretical one; that the terms Vaisyas and 
Madras comprehended a number of more or less 
distinct groups of people which ultimately came 
to possess almost all the characteristics of the 
‘ caste.’ Secondly, it shows the anxious desire 
on the part of the Brahmanieal authors to 
extend the social system they had developed to 
all the varied elements of population in 
India.' 

This later jihnse of the question deserves 
more tlian a passing notice, specially as it 
explains to some extent th’e 

OtifHidc 

upon tho (lovuiupimiut <»Tadual evolution of the iuclus- 

Of the CftStc. r • 1 1 • j 1 * 

trial and various other ' groups 
into social corporations. It has often' been 
asserted that the caste system was a natural 
evolution from within. A full consideration of 
the whole circumstances seems to show, however, 
that this statement requires to be qualified a 
grpat deal. Apart from the corporate instinct^ 
and the general trend of Indian intellect to 
introduce regular symmetry in every department 
of life, at lejvst two .powerful active elements 
« * 

* C/. Oldenbprp’s views in Z. D. M. G., ¥ol. LI, p. 277. 
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may l)e distinguished, which have contributed 
towards the development of these innumerable 
social corporations. 'I'hese may be broadly 
classified as I'cligious and political. 

Tlie Bralimanical texts are never tired of 
dilating upon the merits to be acquired by I'ol- 
,, , lowiii" the duties of one’s own 

caste. Thus avc find in Apas- 
tamba': “ In successive births men of the lower 
castes are born in tin; next higher one, if they have 
fulfilled rheir duties ” ; also in rjautama': “(Men 
of) the (several) castes and orders Avho always 
live according to their duty enjoy after death 

the rewards of their works, etc.” Kautilya’* 

lays down that ‘ the observance of one’s own caste 
duty leads one to heav(m and infinite bliss,’ Avbile 
according to Manu‘‘ the people “will reach the 
rriost blessed state if they act according to the 
duti,e.s of the four castes in times of distress.’’ 
On the 'other hand the Dharma-silstras predict, in 
an eqhally positive manner, grave misfortunes, 
in the life to come, for those who neglect the 
duties of the ‘ caste.’ “ In successive births,” 
says Apastamba,® “ men of the higher castes are 
born in the next lower one, if they neglect their 

• • 

> ll, 11. 10; also rf. Ap. II. 2-S 

Ga. XI. 29. 

• Arthasfiatra, Bk. I, Oh. Ill, Thejvord * Sva*tlharma ’ in the text 

really means the duties of one’s order (fJaste). , 

* M., X. 130. , ^ • 

» Ap., II. 11. 11. • 
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duties ”; while according to Manu' a Brah- 
man, Kshatriya, Vaisya and a Sudra become 
respectively, for neglecting* the duties of 
the ‘caste,’ an Ulkilinukha Preta who feeds 
on what has been vomitted, a Kataputana 
Preta who eats impure substances and 
corpses, a Maitrakshajyotika Preta who feeds 
on pus, and a Kailasaka Preta who feeds 
on moths. 

The Brahmans, however, did not rely upon 
. , these injunctions alone for the 

(u) I’ohiu'al Autlu). 

‘ity- due pres('rvation of caste laws. 

They armed th(! jwal authority with specific 
powers to enforce the same. Thus Apastamba- 
enjoins upon a king to punish those who have 
transgressed the caste laws even by death. Gfau- 
tama ^ also authorises the king to punish such 
persons. Kautilya* maintains that the king shall 
never allow people to swerve from their Qaste 
duties. Mauir^ also lays down that “ (The king) 
should carefully compel VAisyas and Sufdras to 
perform the work (prescribed) for them ; for if 
those two (castes) swerved from their duties, they 
would throw this (whole) world into confusion.” 
Similar injunctions are laid down also in Vishpu* 

M., .\11. 71-72. 

Ap., II. U). 12-l(i ; II. II, M I aUo r/, Ap , II. 27. 18. 

Ga., XrSl. 

Asthn^stpa, Bk. 1, Ckap. 111. 

M., Vllk 418. 

V.. III.2. . 
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and Yajnavalkya* SamliitSs. The. ^ukraniti, too, 
states in the same strain: “ Every caste should 
practise the duties that have been mentioned as 
belonging to it and that have been practised by 
ancestors, and should otherwise he punished by 
kinss.”' The execution of the ^udra Samvuka 
by Rama, as described in Ramayana may be 
cited as a typical instance. The Nasik cave 
Inscription of Gautami Balasri also supplies a 
concrete illustration of royal interference in 
the caste regulations. There the list of king 
Gautami-putra’s virtues includes the fact 
that ‘ he stopped the contamination of the 
four varnas,''^ 

The caste regulations were thus enforced 
upon the people by terror of punishments both 
in this life as well as in the next. No wonder 
then, that unlike other corporations such as 
polUical or industrial, the social corporations 
have gradually attained more and more perfec¬ 
tion ahd have subsisted down to our own time. 
The sacrosanct character attributed to the latter 
readily explains not only its rapid extension 
all over the country but also its enduring 
tenacity and rigidity by means of which it 
bas long out-lived the Srenis or GaMs, although 
all the three had their origin in the same 
instincts. 

^ V., I. 360. • 

* Ch. IV. sect. IV, 82-83. Translated by Babu Biiioykumar*Sarkar. 

’ Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 60-61. 

49 • • * • 
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sation of the social 
corporation called 
‘ caste.’ 


§ 10 

We have now completed the history of that 
Nature and organi- evolution vvhich ultimately re¬ 
sulted in the division of Indian 
people into a number of more 
or less close and rigid social corporations. It only 
remains for me to add a few words regarding the 
nature and organisation of these corporations. 

The nature of these corporations is now a 
matter of general knowledge and there are 
reasons to helieve that things have not changed 
much, except in the lax observation of rules in 
recent days. The basis of the corporation was 
the tie of birth and its chief binding factors 
were a number of prescribed regulations chiefly 
regarding food, marriage and intercourse with 
the rest of the community, the violation of which 
brought punishment upon the olfender, varying, 
in degrees, according to the measure of the guilt, 
from slight expiatory ceremonies up to expulsion 
from the corporation. As many of these cor¬ 
porations evolved out of industrial groups, dis¬ 
tinctive occupations also have come to be looked 
. upon as belonging to their very 

Birth, iioL ocoupa- rj • • t j. 

tio»tho basis of these naturc. it IS permissible to 
eonioiations. doubt, howevei', whether they 

ever formetf a binding factor, far less the basis, 
of .thescr social corporations. In other words, 
it is probable, )ihat, as in the present day, a man 
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might cease to follow tlw distinctive professmn 
of his caste, or even adopt other professions, but 
would not have thereby lost his caste. He would 
continue to belong to it so long as he’followed 
the prescribed regulations alluded to above. On 
the other hand ho would not he absolved from 
the guilt of violating these by consideration of 
the fact that he faithfully performed his here¬ 
ditary occupation. 'I'his is proved by the oft- 
quoted passages in Manu (III. IfH ff.) which 
show that even the highest caste w'as quite 
indifferent to this aspect of the system ; so much 
so, that the Brahmans followed even such occu¬ 
pations as, maintaining shops, selling meats, 
lending money, tending cattle, and acting in a 
theati’e, and still retained their castes. It 
does not appear that they were even looked 
upon as involving any guilt, for they are not in- 
clucjed in the long list of offences involving 
expiatoty ceremonies' (M. XI. 1-71). It is also 
ordainhd in Manu that one who is unable to 
subsist by the peculiar occupations of his caste 
may follow those ordained for the lower ones. 
Thus a Brahman could follow the occupations of 
a Kshatriya and Vaisya, the Kshatriya, those of 
a Vaisya, and the latter, those of a Sudra, whjle 
a .Sndra might, under similar circumstances, 

‘ It is indoofl ordained in M., X. that by (Belling) flesh a Brth- 
man at once becomes an out-cast; but this rnlo can hardly bo said to 
have been practically tyiforccd in view of M., III. 15^. * 
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maintain himself by handicrafts,' These certainly 
point to a mobility of industry and occupation 
which is hardly compatible with the idea 
that the latter formed the basis or even a 
binding factor of the social corporations. Al¬ 
though it cannot be denied that they maintained, 
to a great extent, a fixity of occupation among 
a certain group of people, this characteristic is 
to be attributed, not to the social corporations 
as such, but to the primitive industrial organi¬ 
sations out of which they arose. 

The ancient Dharma^stras associate the 
‘ castes ’ with other corporations." The organi¬ 
sation of these social corporations seems to have 
been modelled on the same plan as was adopted 
by other corporations, the guilds for example. 
The subject has been fully dealt with in connec¬ 
tion with the latter and need not be repeated 
here. The Gautama Dharmasutra (XI. 20), and 
Manu (VIII. 41. 46) refer to the authoritative 
nature of the regulations laid down by the* castes. 
They served as one of the regular courts in the 
kingdom for the trial of offenders in the first 
instance ' and a sacred character is also attri¬ 
buted to this class of corporation in the verse 
* 

quoted on p. 43 (foot-note 2). 

' M., X. 81-81^ 98-99. 

* This is specially iioticeajjle in Y., I. 361 “ 

’’--r/. alscf Ga., XI; M., VIII. 41. 219-221. 

^ Si‘e tjuotatwus on p. 03. The AVord ‘ Kula ’ used in these 
pa^sa^ 2^'8 means only^a subsection of caste. 
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The most interesting.thing, hoAvever, in this 
connection is the fact, that we have, even at the 
present day, reminiscence of the old organisation. 
There is still the chief, the executive council, the 
assembly, and the legal validity of the jurisdic¬ 
tion exercised by each of them. A very inter¬ 
esting account of this organisation, as it obtains 
at present, has been furnished by Senart,' and 
any one who goes through it cannot fail to be 
struck with the similarity it displays to the 
organisation of corporations in ancient India, 
such as I have tried to depict in Chapter I. 

§ 11 

Besides the formation of caste-groups, the 
corporate activity was mani- 
ouior forma of cor- fosted ill vai’ious Other ways in 

pgrate activity in ^ *' 

soci,ai life, social life. As it is not in 

, keeping with the purpose of this 

work to describe each of them in detail, I shall 
merely refer to a few reprc.sentative specimens. 

First, in the matter of education, corporate 
activity was manifest everywhere from the big 
establishments like Nalanda University down 
to the humblest institution in a village.^ Thus 
. we read in Losaka Jataka 

(I- 234) how the villagers 
appointed a teachfir by paying 
his expenses and giving him a hut to live_ in. 


‘ Seiiart—Caste, pp. 73, 83 ; c/, also p! 86 above. 
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Similarly, in towns like Benares and Taxila, 
there were '^ig establishments, mostly main¬ 
tained by public co-operation. Thus we read 
in th*e same Jataka that the Bodhisatta was a 
teacher of world-wide fame at Benares with 
five hundred young Brahmans to teach. “In 
those times the Benares folk used to give day 
by day commons of food to poor lads and had 
them taught free.” A very good example of the 
public co-operation as well as the corporate 
character of the institution itself is furnished 
by Tittira Jataka (III. 537). We read that 
“ a world-renowned professor at Benares gave 
instruction in science to five hundred young 
Brahmins. One day he thought: “ So long as 
I dwell here, I meet with hindrances to the 
religious life, and my pupils are not perfected 
in their studies. I will retire into a forest honie 
on the slopes of the Himalayas and carry on, my 
teachings there.” He told his pupils, and, bid¬ 
ding them bring sesame, husked rice, ofl, gar¬ 
ments and such like, he went into the forest and 
building a hut of leaves took up his abode close 
by the highway. His pupils too each built a hut 
for himself. Their kinsfolk sent rice and like, and 
tl\,e natives of the country saying, “ A famoug 
professor, they say, is living in such and such a 
place in the forest, and giving lessons in science,” 
brought.presents of rice, and the foresters also 
offered theif gifts, while a certain man gave a 
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milch cow and a calf, ‘to supply them with 
milk.” Similar corporate educational institu¬ 
tions are frequently referred to in the Jiitakas, 
e.g., in IV. 391; I. 317, 402, 447, 463, 5*10III. 
122 ; II. 48; V. 128, 457. The first two of these 
instances clearly prove that the students had a 
common mess and lived as an organised corporate 
body under the teacher, while the last three 
examples show that these institutions were partly 
maintained by honorariums paid by the sons of 
wealthy members of the society. It is worthy 
of note that not only religious treatises like 
the Vedas, but various secular arts and sciences 
were also subjects of study in these centres of 
education.* 

*The account of the Jatakas is in entire agree¬ 
ment with the information supplied by the 
Brahmanical texts. The rules and regulations 
abopt the life of a student in his teacher’s house, 
as laid down in the ancient Dharmasastras, fully 
harmonise with the corporate character of the 
educational institutions as deduced from the 
Jataka stories. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that insti¬ 
tutions like the University of Nalanda had 
(Jeveloped out of the system depicted in the 
Tittira Jataka. Their origin is probably to be 
referred to a very ancient period. The Brihad- 
aranyakopanishad refers to*, the ‘ Samit^ of the 

* • 

‘ Fiok, 130 £E. J. A. S. B., 1916, p. 17 ff. 
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PSfichalas’ ai\d the ccftitext proves that it was 
an educational institution. 

Frorn the age of the Upanishads down to the 
destruction of Nalanda and Vikramasila, many 
other universities had flourished in India, but 
unfortunately we know very little of them. 

Reference has already been made* to vast 
educational establishments in South India, and 
such examples are by no means rare. But the 
crest-jewel of Indian educational institutions 
was the university at Nalanda of which we 
possess a somewhat detailed account from the 
writings of contemporai’y Chinese pilgrims.^ 

This great corporation Avith ten thousand 
members may justly be looked upon as one of 
the best specimens in the field of education, and 
one of the most fruitful achievements of the 
corporate instincts of the ancient Indian people. 

The same instincts are also observable in 
lighter things, such as‘ amuse- 
ga^heriil'°s*^etc ment and merry-making, even 

from the remotest antiquity. 
Zimmer® has shown how the Sabha in Vedic 
period served as the modern club-houses after 
the serious business was over. In the post-Vedic 

pqriod we come across an institution called 

«■ 

* Pp. 200 ff. above. • 

® Life of Hiuen-Tsiang translated by .Beal, pp. 105-113, c/., also 
Watters— Od Yuanchwang, Vol^ II, pp. 164-169 ; I-tsing’a account tran¬ 
slated b^ J. Takakjisu, pp. 65, 86, 145, 154, 177-78. 

3 a:L., p. I72ff^ , 
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‘Samaja’ or ‘ Samajja ’ .which seems to have 
served similar functions. It is clear from Chulla- 
vagga V. 2. 6, and Sigalovada Suttanta/ that 
besides dancing, singing and music, something 
like a dramatic performance {akkhana),^ and 
acrobatic and magical feats were included in the 
programme of these popular institutions. That 
these were regularly held at some definite places 
follow quite clearly from some passages in 
Jaina® and Brahmanical texts.^ 

These social gatherings were known in later 
times as ‘ Goslithi,’® which has been described 
in some detail by Vatsyayana.® This resembled 
very much the modern institution called club. 
It took place in a definite house where people 
use*d to meet in the evening to amuse themselves 
with music, dancing, drinking, and various 
discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
thei;p were garden parties and drinking bout in 

a member’s residence. These institutions were 

• 

' Grimblot’s ‘Sept Siittas Palis,’ p. 300, 

® Cf. Buddhist India, p. 185. 

^ ‘ Samaja ’ is included in the list of places which a Jaina monk is 
permitted to visit (Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, II, p. 177). 

* Bhishma includes ‘ SamSja ’ in the list of localities where a 

foreign spy is to be looked for. ( Santiparva, ch. 69, v, 11.) ^ 

^ ® Amarakosha gives ‘ SamajytX ’ as one of the synonyms of Gosl^hT. 
This seems to be the Sanskrit form of Pali ‘ Samajja ’ Thus GoShthT 
represents the ‘ Samajjas ’ of the Pali books in more than one sense. 
The popular character of these institutions is quite apparent from the 
derivations of th(3 two words. Thus ^ according to f^shirasvamin 

• KSmasutra, Chapt IV, p. 47 £E. (Chowkhambw Editioa), 

50 
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apparently meant for* healthy amusement and 
relaxation, and care was taken that they may 
not he converted into too learned or vulgar 
assemblies. This is quite clear from the 
following: 

The next verse shows tliat due safeguards 
were taken to prevent them from being reduced 
to centres of jealousy or hatred. 

qr nmqefteq: u 

It appears from the use cf the word 
that the more respectable Goshthls, 
like the modern clubs, laid down rules and 
regulations for the guid ince of members. 

There was another aspect of these instituj.ions. 
Vatsyayana advises the villagers to * start a 
‘ Goshthi, in imitation of the citizens, so that they 
might not only amuse the people (by music, 
dramatic performances, etc.), but also assist 
them in their undertakings, and render various 
other benefits to them.* It is apparent, there¬ 
fore, that the corporate character of the ins,ti- 
tution was also utilised for various services of 
public utility. 

(p. 67). 
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Indeed this was an important feature of the 
corporate life in ancient India. 

Social service. passages quoted above 

(pp. 140-41) from Arthasastra clearly* indicate 
how men in those days were in the habit of 
doing work for the common good. The following 
account of the activity of thirty^ villagers 
under the guidance of Eodhisatta may be 
looked upon as a typical illustration of the 
spirit which characterised the people of ancient 
India. 

“ These thirty men were led by the Bodhisatta 
to become like-minded with himself; he estab¬ 
lished them in the Five Commandments, and 
thenceforth used to go about with them doing 
good works. And they, too, doing good works, 
always in the Bodhisatta’s company, used to get 
up early and sally forth, with razors and axes 
anA clubs in their hands. With their clubs they 
used to'roll out of the Avay all stones that lay on 
the four highways and other roads of the village ; 
the trees that would strike against the axles of 
chariots, they cut down ; rough places they made 
smooth; causeways they built; dug water tanks 
and built a hall; they showed charity and 
kept the Commandments. In this Avise ^did 
the body of the villagers generally abide 
by the Bodhisatta’s teai;hings and keep the 
Commandments.”* 


Jat., Vol. 1. p. 199. 
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In course of the story we are told that the 
men built a large public hall and wanted a 
pinnacle to put on it. They found it in the 
possession of a lady, but could not buy it of her 
for any money. “If you will make me a 
partner in the good work,” said she, “ I will 
give it you for nothing.” Consenting, they took 
the pinnacle and completed their hall. 

This episode exhibits more vividly than 
anything else the corporate feelings which 
inspired men and women alike in ancient India. 
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I. EXTRACTS OF LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE 
AUTHOR FROM DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOLARS. 


1 

Dear Sir, 

I am mueli indebted to you Tor the nicely bound 
copy of your Corporate Lite in Ancient India, which is 
H good book. 

I agree with y<mr theory of the Brahman group of 
castes. 

I agree about the date of Fanini.. 

I hope you will continue your careful studies and you 
can make any use you please of my favourable opinion of 
your scholarly book. 

I remain, 

Dear Sik, 

Yours truly, 

• . (Sd.) VINCENT A. SMITH. 

Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 1st of 
February and for the copy of your woik on ‘ Corporate Life 
in Ancient India.^ 

I have read your book with [)leasure and profit. Its 
value is much enhanced by the abundant and, moJit useful 
citations of authorities, ancient and modern, and ^tAery 
sinjdeut of the political and social life of ancient India, will 
have to reckon with the sugge.sti<ms made by you. I d(.*sire 
also to congratulate you on *the admirable temper and 
courtesy shown in discussing * views which you do not 
accept. Your work is undoubtedly a valurable and-original 
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conti’ibution to the study of questions which are too funda¬ 
mental to permit of any hnal solutions, but which by their 
importance and intricacy offer every temptation for 
scholarly investigation. 

With reiwwed thanks for your interesting work, 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) A. BERREIDALE KEITH. 


Dear Sir, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness in 
sending me your hook on tlic* (’orj)orations nf Aneient India. 
I have read it with much |)leasure and profit, for it seems 
to rno that you have handled your theme with skill and 
sound judgment. It is very gratifying to us to see the 
growth of a really scientihe historical method among 
Indian scholars. 


Believe me, 

Yours very faithfully, 
(8d.) L. D. BARNETT. 

4 

Dear Sir, 

1 am much indebted to you for vour kind [)resen(ation 
co]\v of the admiiMhle Corporate Life in Ancient India. 
1 have read it througli with the greatest interest and regard 
it as a very useful addition to our knowledge of Indian 
history, a held iu whieh accuracy and certainty are difficult 

to obtain.:... . 

Thtiuking you for your book again, 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

' .(Sd.) E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
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II. REVIEWS. 

1. Review in J. R. A. S., 1920. 

Corporate Life in Ancient India. By Banieshcbandra 
Majumdar, M.A., Calcutta, 1918. 

Local Government in Ancient India By Badliabumiid 
Mookerji, M.A., Ph.l)., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 

These two books cover almost the same "round, both 
dealin" wilh corporate life in ancient India, the title of the 
first describin" its cope righth^, while the second has 
assumed too ambitious a title. 

Corporate activities manifested themselves in trade and 
industry, in popular assemblies from the village council 
upwards, in religious bodies, and in the manifold develop¬ 
ment of caste. Mr. Majumdar deals with all tifese subjects 
under the heads of economic, political, religious and social 
life. Dr. Mookerji 'reatsthcm accordin" to their organisa¬ 
tion as jguilds, etc., their functions administiative, judicial 
^nd municipal, and their constitution, with special notice 
of some irnjiortant corpora! ons and public institutions. 
Both base tliemselves on much the same materials, drawn 
from Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and inscriptions; 
and both give good accounts of the various forms in which 
c^orporate life existed. But when they deal with what may 
be called tiie constitutional history of those forms, the two 
books differ widely. 

Mr. i\rajumdar seeks to explain his subjects as Indian 
problems without bringing them into too close comparison 
with their English counterparts. Dr. Mookerji^s treatment, 
is less satisfactory. 


Mr. Majumdar on the whole treats his subjects chrono¬ 
logically, tracing their nature and modifications as far 
as })os.sible with regard to historical 'sequence. But 
Dr. Mookerji throws historical consistency aside.#. 

Both autliors speak of tlye assemblies or councils 

as democratic,” but the cofistitutions do ngt warrant thijt 
description. It is highly improbable tjiat the lo\\^r classes 
ev^ had elecTtive jxjvver along wiih the upper classes, 
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especially after the brahm?,ns established their theories 
about the degradation of the lower castes. ^<2ven suppos¬ 
ing*, hovvev(*r, tliat tlu^ peojde ^eneially did elect the 
members of those assemblies, the rules that defined the 
qualillcat ioirs of nuunbers recjuired a knowledge of sacred 
and legal books that could rarely have been found outside 
the brahmans, and so must have given the brahmans an 
assured preponderance in those assemblies. Brahmanic 
fdaims and real deinooracy would have been a strange couple. 

This brings us to a subject of essential imj)ortance. 
Mr, Maj\irndar tr(‘ats of tin* castes historically, and offers 
(*vid(*nce and makes many sound comments about them, 
and especially about the brahmans and their claims, though 
he has hardly scrutinis(‘d popular corporate life with 
reference thereto. Dr. Mookerji practically ignores this 
subject, and a perusal of his pages would rather suggest 
that easto had litth* bearing on such popular life. This 
suhjeet and [)ossihle difi‘erene('s bet ween Aryan and Dravi- 
(liaii re(piire niort' elucidation. It seems tlnit the northern 
evidence of marked corporate activities is most copious 
before hrainnanif' ])ower became .su)>reme (both authors 
drawing largely from Buddhist sources), and fails about 
tlie time when hrahmanism finally established its sway in 
Nortli India, and similar coincidences s^*ein discernible in 
South India. T'his Ciunnnmt is not put Forwaid as a definite 
assertion hut to suggest a line of further inv{‘siigatiou. 

Both authors (piote Sanskrit passages, and those in 
Mr. Majumdar’s book are not free from mistakes, but those 
in Dr. Mookei ji’s book contain many errors ; thus on 
]). 117, in OIK' not(' ol lour liiu's tliere arc tliree errors. 
Mr. Majunular^s book has the serious defect that it has 
no indt'x Dr ^b’okcrji^s ho-'k has beon printed at the 
( larendon Prt*ss aiul possesses all the pt'rfections of the pro- 
duet'< of that Press (<‘xcepl those errors), and it has received 
a too eommendatory foreword from Lord Crewe. Mr. 
Majumdar.’s hook was printed at Calcutta and lacks all those 
outward advaniages ; nevertheless, it is certainly the better 
and moi*e trustworthy trt'atise, writti'ii more saneh'and with 
no l^olitical flavour, such as is perceptible in the other book. 

F. E. PARGITER.** 

^ |)ca'cioiis uioi’ked wiili dota above ititcr to Dr, Mook ei ’ji*6 

book. . 
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2. Review in The English Historical Review, 

• January, 1920.” 

“ The trealiistj eiitilhcl Corporate Lite in Aneient India 
(Calcutta, SurendranathSen, by ^Nlr. R. C. Majnmdar, 

is written in a detached and historical spirit. The author 
knows German and has arranged his material in a German 
rather than an English fashion. Mr. Majunulai’s discus¬ 
sion of the kiuf^less states of ancient India in Cdiapter II 
is full and excellent. Such states were numerous in tlie 
Panjab at tiie time of Alexander’s invasion in tlie fourth 
century B.(b, and their existence in various parts of upper 
India may be traced until the fifth century after Christ. 
Some of them were oligarchical. Idle author appropriately 
illustrates tlie system of Government in tliC L’cldiavi state 
of Tirhut by cornpari.'^on with the Cleisthenian institutions 
at Athens. We believe that the peoples who maintained 
more or less republican forms of government in India for 
so many centuries were non-Aryans, jirobably in all cases 
rekited to the Himalayan tribes of the Mong(dian origin 
now re])resented by the Gurkhas and the like. Mr. Majum- 
dar ascribes the decline and ultimate extinction of the 
repulilics to the effects of f >reign invasions and the levelling 
enforced by the un re powerful paramount dynasties whieh 
aro^e from time to tim<\ 'fhesi' causes uudoubtpdly 
operated, but the gradual absorption of tlie largo Mongolian 
elemei;t whicii existed in tiic early po])ul:ition of northern 
India nmst have had much to do with the failure of the 
republican eonsritutions to survive or to become the source 
of further (Ievel<»puienl^. The author justly observes that 
‘‘ it recpiires great effort, to believe, even when sufficient 
evidence is torthcoming, tliat institutions, whieh we are 
accustomed to loolv ujem as of western giowth, liad also 
Hourisherl in India long long ago.” (diaptiu’ IV, dealing with 
^corporate activities in religions life, gives a valuable analysis 
of the coMstinition of the Buddhist (lunch, ‘‘one .pt the 
most pirfc^ct over witnessed in any age or country.’^ 
The weak point in the organisation wa.^ the lack of any 
effectual centra] authoriti, hul that statement, generally 
(*orrect, should be quahfied by the observatic/n tiiat for a 
few years about 240 B.C. Asoka opefily assuniexl the 
position of bead of the Church. , The'examination of the 
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tfreory of the evolution of f-aste in Chapter V is illuminat¬ 
ing^. The WmI'c Ih'ahnians were “ not bound together by 
ties of birth and ^^authenlic texts repeatedly decdare that 
it is knowledge, not desecmt, that makes a Brahman.’^ The 
Vedit; <»Aiilds of pri(?sts ” developed slo\vl\' into the close 
13 rahrnan caste, or^ more accurately, ^roup of castes, which 
has been so proiTiimuit in liulia duriut^ the last two 
thousand years. Mania^-es in princely families between 
Brahtnans and ladles of oth< r castes are r(*coj’ded as late as 
in the ninth and temth eenlmies j»fler (Jhiist. d'he author 
is to bo CO n 14- ra t ulat-ed on his freedom from t he literary and 
olh(‘r prejudices which have often obseiirial tiic story of 
the orijj^ins ol the east(^ institution. In Ids concluding 
pages he ([notes inlere.^ting passages whieh provti that the 
Indians of the olden time knew how to eombino for chari- 
tahle afid social pnrposi's, im-lnding ptddic {imnsements. 
Mr. 'Majnmdar^s book gives ])romise ol* further well-designed 
researclu's calculated to throw much light upon the history 
of ancient India.” 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 

3 . Modern Review, March 1919. 

'This IS a th(‘sis whicli has t‘arned for Professor 
Majumdar Die Doctor’s l)(*gr(‘e of Du' (kileutta University 
this yinir. 'I he scope of the work has beim clearly 
indicated by the autlior in the Introduction :—‘^Tbe spirit 
of co-operalion was a. maiked featnri* in almost all iiidds 
of activity in amuent India and was manifest in social 
and religious as well a^^ in political and economic life. 
The well known jati (caste) airl the Saiiigha (the com¬ 
munity of the Buddhist monks) are the most notable 
products of this s})iiit in the lir-t two sphen^s of life. The 
same sj)iiit, howe\(*r, ]>layed an eipially imjiortant [)art 
in the riunaining ones, and its elTeet may be seim typified 
in (laHa (political corporation) and Sreni (guild).” Dr. 
Majumdar has reviewed the Economical, Political. 
Religions and Social life of Ancient India from the stand- 
[)oint of C(U-])(*'rate activity whieh supplies the unif3'ing 
princi[)le through the foue isolated monogra[)hs embodying 
the^ thesis. 

The work ‘ [joints to a field of Iiulian research where 
we find up to this tiu^e very few woi-kers of the first rank. 
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Analysis of the concrete archaeological data of ti»e 

domain of Architecture and ?>culpture, .Epii^raphy and 
Numismatics) has no doubt advanced to a certain extent; 
but the synthetic presentation of any aspect of Ancient 
Indian Life has met with few attempts and fewer successes. 
\V"e have no doubt the privilege of reconntin n^ I he works 
of two hoary veterans—we mean Sir. IL G. llhandarkar^s 
monograph on Indian cults and Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s 
treatise on the Vositive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus— 
but these master craftsmen have not as yet given us a 
single disciple who could apply their technique in the 
same field. So we leave these Bhismas of Indology in 
their inaccessible Himalayan heights ! Of the next 
generation, Air. K. P. Jayaswal is the most brilliant 
worker. By his penetrating historical vision he has not 
only thrown a flood of light on the })olitical and socio¬ 
economic life of Ancient India but roused a genuine 
enthusiasm in the study of her institutional history. But 
this is a line of inquiry which is as fruitful for a genuine 
scholar as it is futile for unripe or over-ripe enthusiasts 
who are every day being lured into the discovery of false 
fundamentals and flimsy foundation of Indian life. Hence 
while in department of objective study we get really 
valuable monogra[)hs like Prof. 1 ). ll. Bhandarkar’s 
^‘ Foreign Elements in Indian Poj)ulation ” and Air. R, D. 
Banerjee’s Scythian Period of Indian History,’’ the 
votaries in the temj)le of Indian culture history are, with 
the single exce])tion of Air. Jayaswal, as a whole marked 
by a spirit of precarioiis self-assertion that is anything 
but.scholarly. Hence W(‘ have to watch painfully the 
materials for a short paper |)uffed up into a ponderous 
volume and cheap [)atriotism and premature generalisations 
parading under the cover of Indian culture history. Thus 
their Indian Politics is partisan, their Indian Economies 
etliereal, and their Indian Art polemical and })roblematie. 
Not that we do not believe in the reconstruction of Indian 
culture h-story but that we demand severer canons of 
eritieism and profounder vision of ynthesis.’ Before the 
** establishment of the norms of Indian life and the valuation 
of those norms in the light of comparative culture history 
of Humanity, we absolutely require the scientific descrip¬ 
tive survey and sound well grounded interpretation of the 
facts tLus collected and C(j-ordinated. L nfortunately'with 
characteristic orie»tal transcendentalism we are attempting 
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to l^ake oi!r stand on jiormation and valuation of Indian 
life, neglectin^ tlu* indispeiisable preliminaries of descrip¬ 
tion and interpretation. Tims onr de.*<eriptions are hasty 
and hapliazard, our intej prefations precarious, our norms 
arbitrary and our valuations parordiial'and false. 

It is in surdi a crisis of our stndy of culture history 
tliat we welconu! tin* dis.^ertation of J)r. Majurndar. Since 
the pnl)lication of Jayaswal’s ])ril]iant ‘Mntroduclion to 
fiiudu l\)lily in the pa^es of this Heview six years 
a"o \v(‘ have had not the pleasure of presenting 

before (lie students of Indian culture history such a sober, 
well-balanced and stimulatiin^ treatise. With the charac¬ 
teristic candour and humility of an earnest student of the 
objectiv(^ s(*liool Dr. ^lajurndar says : have avoided, on 

principle, all philosopliieal dis(jnisitions tliron^hout this 
work, it has Ix'en mv aim rather to simply present the 
facts in a coniie(‘t(‘d manner with a view to illustrate, 
as far as possible, the gradual development of the various 
institutions.’’ d'hus he disarms all eriticism from the 
more ambitiou.s school, while he ]>resents us with a 
really lirst class deseri]nive work on Indian culture 
liistorv. 

An (H'lifr of t'jt\(jr<iph}f aud mnnlmaiics as he is, 

l)r. Maja mdar has colh'ciad the did a of our corporate 
life u'ith a thvrouffhurss aihl utarshaUrd them with a 
critical aciniiaji (hat u'ou/d do r red it to am/ seholar, 
finit e I ill almost to'crij par/c ire feel fin im/jress of JJic 
persotnil } f 1 / of a dispassiouatc historinu who examines an 
eeonomic or^^anisation (e.//., the Sreni), a political institu¬ 
tion the Sainiti), or a social phenomenon (f?.//., the 

Jati), in tli(^ same sj)irit of d(*taehment and objectivity 
of jiuh^'incnt, as.is manifest when he deciphers a mutilated 
inscription or analyses a rare numismatic eviilenoe. Herein 
lies lus stienijjth as writ as limitation as a historian of 
culture. We miss tlu* subtle hio-psyeholo^ical interactions 
that are at the mne.^is and }»roi»:ression of every pheno¬ 
menon of c iltuie h’storv ; we also miss the maj^ic trans- 
fujjun'ition of concrete facts l>y the synthetic ejenius of a 
S(.cial philosopher ; hut we ^ain a full and accurate 
di'scriptiim of our cultural structures aud a tlioroni^hly 
ii'hahlc n'adintr the lluctihitions in their functioning— 
aohievementV, which, by themselves, entitle him to the 
dignity ct a Doctorate. 
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Apart frow its scholarly worth the ihesin r/^avces.ito 
appear in a ren/ oppm'tvne wtinent when^we are Hrvtjyliny 
with reactionaries in jmlitics and socudy. By a cwrions 
coincidence it is a crnshiny answer to those who are at jiresent 
strnggliny to estahlish against history that self-yoveipnicut 
is the chartered monopoly of the western nations or that 
ethnic purity, the. monopoly of the Brahmanic hierarchy. 
Without the least tinge of polemical acrimony J)r. Majnmdar 
comptetely demolishes the pretensions of Loth the school of 
obscurantists hy positive presentation of the iconderful 
pieture of the self-govern iny life of the Ancient li dians 
while, with the relentlessness of a true historian, he exposes 
the intricate history of the growth of Brahmanic 2 )rctcnsions 
and the fiction of their immaculate heredity, lie proves 
beyond all doubt that race mixture was as much a fact 
of onr social life as self-governmenf, that of our jiolitieal 
history. ‘ 


4. The Amritabazar Patrika, 20th February, 1919. 

“ Corporate;Life in Ancient liulia.^^ By Ramesh Chandra 
Majunular, M.A., Premehand Roychand Research Scholar 
and Lecturer on Ancient Indian History, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. Published by S. N. Sen, 16, Chandra Nath Chatterji^s 
Street, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. Price Hs. 1. 

— This book has for its object a critical and comprehen¬ 
sive study of tlie corporate activities in public life in 
Ancient Jndia. The expression public life is taken in its 
widest sense and includes political and economic as well as 
religious and social life. It is indeed an ambitious task 
to dxal icith the corporate activities in all these varied 
spheres atul we congratulate the author on the manner in 
which he has handled, this great <fuestion. 

The book gives in the first chapter an account of the 
corporate activities in economic life. We have .in this 
cctfinection a most interesting account of life rise ajid 
Tfe'/eloptnent of tlie institution called Sreni, a corporartion 
ol artisans similar in nature to the guilds of mediawal 
Europe. The gradual growth of the rights and privileges 
of this fwdy is an eminently inbpresting and instructive 


*l'he italics are our own. 
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*\Vo noti<*e how it i^radually came to possess a 
(list I lie I const it !!♦ ion with ‘lari^e executive and judicial 
j)Owers |•(*(* 0 J^nls(‘(l hv the law ol the land, and how, at the 
saiiu; t ime, it t't'i v(‘d the pm poses of the Munieij>ality and 
the Ihiid^s ot the presmt day. Other forms of cor})orate 
aclivitv such as 'fraderh’ la'a^ue. Joint Stock business, etc., 
are also treat('d at some len;^th. 

second cha[)tcr (h als with the coiporat{‘ activities 
it) political lil(‘ and discusses such all-iinportant topics as 
the election (if kin^^s, 1 h(‘ function and iin|)Oitance of the 
popular assemhlies controlliuL;- royal authority, and the 
self-; 4 overiiin^' iiist it ut ions like villa^^e communit y and 
villaL>(‘ union, etc. The special IVatnrc of this jiortion of 
the W(»rk is the extensive (jUotation of passages from con¬ 
temporary literature and inscriptions, sujijiortini^ each 
stati imud of th(‘ author. Attrition may also he drawn 
to the v(‘ry exhaustive and masterly treatment of the villai^c 
as.s(*m!)lics in Southmii India. Mon* than a hundred in¬ 
script ions have? Iiet'ii laid under contrihution to ;L!^ive an 
idea of the natnr(‘ and functions of these popular assem- 
hli(*s wii'Idimj; hii^h executiv(‘ and judieial powers. 

ddi)‘ tliird eliapter (h'Jils witii the rejiidilican states of 
anoient India, the most notahh' produi't of tlie corporate 
instincts of th(* people, d'he author has collected to«;ethet 
a mass of evidence from all |)o.ssil)le sources, and even the 
most sc(‘ptic reader is hound to accept, as a historical fact, 
tlie existeneo of tliese republican forms of Ciovernment ir. 
Ancient India. 

Tile fourtii chapter <h*als with religions corporations 
and ^ives an interestiinjj ilescription of the corporation of 
Buddhist monks. The detailed account of the meetings 
of the Buddhist fraternity is an interesting surprise to us, 
inasniueh as it prov(‘s that even a.s regards formality of 
])roeedure in council meetings, the modern age has not made 
much further jirogress than India did more than two 
thousaiul years ago. 

The tlftli and last cha])ter deals with the rise and 
devtdopment of the .social corjioi-ations called ‘castes.* It 
desorihes how ,the primitive simple social.corporations were 
gradually developed into rigid castes which we find at the 
]u-esent day. The orthod(>x section of the people may not 
agree with the author in all view’s put forw’ard by him but 
they are worthy of being seriously considered by all, 
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specially those who seek for a rational basis of our social 

institutions. * 

• 

The brief sketch given above is but an imperfect ’ 
account of ITof. Majumdar^s masterly work, but we hope 
it is sullicient to indicate its nature and importance. 
It will be impossible to ignore its bearing upo.i some of the 
most vital problems of the dag. To take onlg one example^ 
it will furnish the most convincing replg to the reiterated 
arguments of our Anglo-Indian friends that India is (juite 
unft for ejperiment of democratic institutions. For Frof. 
Majumdar has sufheiently demonstrated that the plant of 
self-government is of indigenous growth in the east. It 
has been well said that an ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theories. Professor Majumdar^s name is a sullicient 
guarantee for the accuracy of facts recorded in this book 
and they strike at the very root of all theories about the 
incapacity of Indians for political progress on modern lines. 
AVe welcome this book not only as a scholarly treatment 
of the cultural history of India, but as a unique record 
of the political advancement of the ancient Indians pro¬ 
viding the surest guarantee for the capacity of their 
successors to advance on progressive lines in modern times, 

** In the same manner the book has direct bearing on some 
of the most important social and economic problems of the 
dag and everg Indian who seeks to improve the condition of 
his counirg in ang waip will do welt to give the book a 
caieful reading ; for^ a nation's past determines its future 
Jo a great extent."^ 


The italics arc our own. 
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